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Tuere are few studies which present matter of deeper or 
more absorbing interest to the inquiring mind, than the study 
of Physiology. It is the study, as the name imports, of the 
laws of life: its domain is as broad as animated creation ; so 
that, wherever, from the most complex organism, enriched with 
the most precious gifts of infinite Beneficence, to the very 
simplest cell, destitute of every thing but its vitality, wherever 
there is life, there is the field of the physiologist. 

Now this life of which we speak is the greatest of the mys- 
teries in the midst of which we exist: though the study of 
centuries, philosophers have but just begun to penetrate the 
outward boundary of this immense field, the ever-receding 
limits of which must provoke to ever-renewed research. With 
what profound interest does that study commend itself to us, 
which announces as its peculiar field the investigation of the 
laws of being; which professes to unravel, or at least attempts 
the task of showing, the mode of growth, of increase ; which 
ee to tell us how it is that the acorn becomes the oak ; 

ow, in short, immaturity by an unerring law passes on to 
maturity; maturity, to decay ; decay, to death. There are 
concerning these topics a multitude of questions pressing on 
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the curious mind for solution ; to this end it interrogates all 
nature, puts science to the rack, and draws out the hidden 
things of creation. It disentombs the past, and dissects the 
present ; the alembic, the retort, the scalpel, and the microscope 
are brought into activity well nigh unceasing, that they may 
make their depositions, and give up their evidence. 

The cause of life has as yet only declared itself by its effects ; 
some of the laws of bein Lave indeed been discovered, though 
these so-called laws are for the most part but the expression of 
the conditions of being, rather than the reasons for it; they 
show us how it may be, not why. 

The study of our own bodies shows to us a mechanism 
which regarded as purely physical is of the most remarkable 
contrivance ; simple in its operations and wonderful in its re- 
sults; as we explore it more, it ever furnishes new matter for 
devout thankfulness, and never ceases todraw out our admira- 
tion, as new discoveries unfold to us new views of its struc- 
ture and operations. But then it is not a mere physical 
machine ; these bodies are but the mortal vehicles of immortal 
essences. ‘To these muscles and bones are chained the ethereal 
spirit, whose mandates borne along these nerves are expressed 
by these subject members. 

But we need not look beyond the tiny plant we press 
beneath our feet, to find matter that shall amply challenge our 
admiration, and excite our wonder. So various, well nigh in- 
finite in number, are the developments of life. They reach 
from the simplest vegetable structure up through all the minute 
gradations and modifications that ey kind and class, 
until by imperceptible we sam we pass from the vegetable to 
the animal kingdom, (the boundary between which is even yet 
in dispute,) oad thence on from the very lowest manifestations 
of animal life up to its culminating point in man. 

Simplicity reigns throughout the realm of nature; all unne- 
cessary complexity is rejected, and means amgneeecy the sim- 
plest accomplish the most amazing results. This simple plant, 
of a single cell, for knowledge of whose existence we are in- 
debted to the microscope, when its laws and habits are known, 
is found to be the type of that mighty tree, which is but 
another plant, and not of it only, but of all ou struc- 
ture. And not only does simplicity mark the handiwork of 
nature ; it carries another, that of universal harmony. Nature 
everywhere harmonizes with herself. All her works are gov- 
erned by universal laws; the greatest apparent anomalies are 
found on careful investigation to be amenable to laws, and no 
exception or violation thereof. 
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On every hand do we find objects of entrancing interest, 
new and never-ending wonders. The mind has hardly digested, 
if we may use the expression, one amazement, ere another, 
and perchance a still greater, breaks in upon it. There are 
other sciences, indeed, which are not without much to attract 
and fascinate, but to our apprehension they pale like the ineffec- 
tual lights that man’s necessities have compelled him to seek 
out, before the returning splendors of the god of day, in the 
comparison with this study of physiology. 

There is geology, a science not lightly to be spoken against, 
but whose interest for the most part consists in the revelations 
of the life that has been, rather than in ‘showing to us the 
crumbling fragments and broken remains, that preach to us of 
this last generation, our own oncoming decay. 

There is chemistry, a science that scintillates along its path- 
way with a brilliancy that seduces while it dazzles the specta- 
tor, but whose not least useful service to the cause of mankind 
is, that it has been and now is the handmaid of physiology, in 
its endeavors to solve the problem of life. But we will not go 
on to summon all other instances; suffice it to say, that some 
sciences may tell us of the operation of unknown forces of 
unestimated power, upon the world of unanimated matter ; how 
through unknown ages these forces have been racking this old 
earth too and fro like a very toy—here lifting the mountain, 
and there sinking the valley—yonder bidding the sullen ocean 
retreat, and there thrusting it on the dry land: other sciences 
may tell us what is the composition of this unseen fluid that 
we breathe, on whose purity our lives depend, whose gentle 
cooling motion now sends a thrill of pleasure through the 
wearied and heated body, and whose power anon shall dash 
the mighty forest to earth, and make havoc with the labors of 
multitudes, and the trophies of centuries; they may analyze 
all minerals and earths; they may burn the diamond, and con- 
vert the elements of water into fire; other sciences still, may 
bring out on the clear forehead of the night a thousand stars 
where was but one, may tell their distance and proclaim their 
number ; but however interesting or attractive they may be, 
ey deal with matter, unimpowered with life. 

hysiology does indeed deal with matter, but only with 
matter as it is organized—vitalized—to which the power of tri- 
umphing over other matter, by bringing it to its uses and neces- 
sities, has been delegated ; which in the exercise of the prerog- 
ative of life resists the universal tendency of matter to decay 
and decomposition. It is the exercise of this prerogative that 
invests the humblest organism with that profound interest with 
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which the philosophic physiologist is accustomed to regard it. 
He sees in it the exercise of the functions of organized beings 
in their lowest and simplest forms. It furnishes him a starting 
point, from which his inquiries may rise by nicely graduated 
steps from one position to another, until he has traversed the 
whole scale of life-development; holding on, through all his 
researches, to the knowledge it has given him, as a key to un- 
lock many an otherwise inscrutable mystery. 

And it is this fact, we repeat, which gives to this science its 
enchantment: it has to do with life. We do not propose in 
the present article, to enter upon a review of the whole subject, 
as it is laid before us in the portly volume which heads this 
paper ; that evidently would be proper only in a scientific 
journal. What we do propose, however, is simply to present 
an intelligible view of one branch, viz: a brief history of the 
cell-development ; a subject which when stripped of its techni- 
calities as far as possible, will not fail, we think, to interest the 
minds of all intelligent readers, whose avocations may not have 
lead them along this line of scientific knowledge, and who would 
gladly be informed of the results of the researches of labors in 
other portions of the wide field of human knowledge. With 
this view we shall detail as succinctly as possible, the present 
state of our knowledge concerning the nature and functions of 
the cell. We ought, however, to premise, that such are the 
intrinsic difficulties attending the investigation, and so recently 
has the true method been adopted, that some points concerning 
the origin and development of cells have not been fully de- 
cided : in such instances we follow the views that are supported 
by the greatest force of authority. In this compilation we 
have used very freely the admirable work of Dr. Carpenter, 
and all other authorities open to us. We make this general 
acknowledgment, to avoid breaking up the continuity of the 
article by repeated references. 

We commence with what appears to be the true point of de- 
parture, viz: the simplest vegetable or plant, which is a cell, 
unconnected with any other, maintaining an independent life 
and propagating its kind. Every organized being has its origin 
from a cell, and hence the interest of the cell to the physiolo- 
gist. Although it might seem a very insignificant matter, this 
microscopic cell, yet it is in reality a plant, and fulfills, in itself, 
the functions and powers of independent existence, and presents 
an epitome of the powers and functions of all other physical 
existences. 

A cell, in the language of physiology, is a closed vesicle or mi- 
nute bag, formed by a membrane in which no very definite struc- 
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ture can be discerned, and having a cavity that may contain 
matter of variable consistence. Every such cell, as we have 
said, constitutes an entire organism in such simple plants as 
that known under the name of red snow, (Protococcus nivalis ;) 
and although this kind of vegetation occurs in patches contain- 
ing vast numbers of such cells, yc they have no dependence 
on each other, and the actions of one are the repetition of all 
the rest. 

The cell generally takes its origin from a germ, which may 
be a molecule, so very. minute as only to be visible under a 
microscope of high power. This germ, in its earliest condition, 
seems to be a simple homogeneous particle, and is spherical in 
form ; as it gradually increases in size we are able to distin- 
guish between the transparent exterior and the colored interior, 
which gives the first indication of the cell-wall and cavity. 
As the cell enlarges, the distinction becomes more obvious ; 
the cell-wall is seen to be of extreme tenuity, perfectly trans- 
parent, and homogeneous in its texture ; while the contents of 
the cavity are distinguished by their color, red or — accord- 
ing to the species. At first they too seem to be homogeneous, 


but a finely granular appearance is then perceptible, and a 
change gradually takes place, which seems to consist in the 
aggregations of the minute granules, into molecules of greater 


size. These molecules are the germs of new cells, and seem 
at first attached to the wall of the parent-cell ; afterward they 
separate from it, and move about in its cavity; and still later 
the parent-cell bursts and sets them free; and thus the life of 
the parent-cell is terminated; but only as it fulfills the law of 
its being, and originates the commencement of new life, since 
every one of these germs will in its turn develop into a cell, 
and perpetuate its kind by the same process. 

Such, however, is not the invariable method of propagation. 
A cell once originated in whatever manner, has the power of 
propagating itself by divisfon into parts, each of which forms 
a new cell. Of this process there are two modifications. In 
the first mode, the cell is propagated by division into two, four, 
and sometimes a greater number of new cells. The mucilag- 
inous lining of the cell-wall, (called the primordial utricle,) 
becomes constricted or enfolded about the middle, and the fold 
extends inward until it is divided, with the whole contents into 
two parts ; the two new cells thus produced may at once divide 
again, in the same way giving rise to four cells in a parent-cell ; 
or the division may be again and again repeated. In the 
second, the cell is multiplied by the formation of a ohare 
which divides its cavity into two, the original cell-wall remain- 
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ing. In this way, a single cell gives rise to a row of connected 
cells, when it takes place in one direction only, or a plane or 
a solid mass of such cells when it takes place in two or more 
directions. , 

Let us now for a moment dwell on some of the endowments 
which the cell possesses, and see whether we were too bold in 
affirming that the simple cell presents us with a type of organ- 
ized structure. 

- These endowments are extremely various, and constitute the 

differences between the properties of the several tissues. Thus 
we find certain cells whose agency is exerted in developing a 
preliminary organization or vitalization in the liquid pabulum, 
which when prepared is to be yielded up for the appropriation 
of other cells in the process of development. This process is 
designated by the term, Assimilation. There are other cells, 
which are distinguished by their power of reproduction ; their 
functions as individuals being apparently confined to the prep- 
aration of the germs of new generations. Others, again, are 
characterized by the chatige of form which they undergo, after 
having attained their development as cells ; this change of form, 
rendering them subservient to some new purposes in the 
economy, originates entirely in their own vital activity, and in- 
dicates a power of Morphological Transformation. In other 
instances, the endowments of the cells are manifested in their 
power of effecting Chemical Transformation. And in both 
animals and plants we find a number of cells endowed with 
the power of giving rise to mechanical motion. Others, still, 
in the animal body generate that peculiar power known as 
nervous agency. Such are some of the widely varied powers 
or endowments of the cell. 

But, we must pass on to a more particular description of the 
vegetable and animal cells; and also to point out in what 
essential points they differ. 

We have spoken of the cell-wall, as a simple membrane ; 
but it is now generally known to be made up, in most instances 
at least, of two layers of very different composition and prop- 
erties; the inner of these layers, as we have said, is called 
the “ primordial utricle,” and appears to be the first formed, and 
most essential to the existence of the cell. Its extreme thin- 
ness and delicacy will cause it to escape observation, so long 
as it remains in contact with the external layer; but by proper 
manipulation it can be separated from that; it is supposed to 
be ar azotized compound, of an albuminous nature, and to 
take an active part in the vital operations of the cell. The 
external layer on the other hand, though commonly regarded 
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as the proper “ cell-wall,” seems to be generated on the external 
surface of the primordial utricle, after the cavity is completely 
enclosed by the latter. It does not appear to take any active 
share in the vital operations of the cell; its principal office 
being to deposit, protect, and isolate the matter it contains. It 
is readily permeable to fluid, though no pores have been de- 
tected in it, under the highest magnifying power. 

The granular matter in the interior of the cell is usually 
colored, and has received the name of endochrome ; it is this 
which, with the primordial utricle, essentially constitutes the 
cell, and which furnishes the seat of all the vital phenomena ex- 
hibited by the cell. Among these phenomena is one which 
has not yet been adverted to, as it is not certainly known to 
pertain to all cells; it is the existence of a circulatory motion 
of the fluid contents of the cell, a motion marked by the 
revolution of the floating granules, as they are carried along 
with the current. The motion appears to be confined to the 
somewhat viscid layer which immediately lines the primordial 
utricle. Some of the aquatic plants, especially the Characea, 
furnish fine examples of this circulation; we may see a single 
broad current passing up one side of the cell and down the 
other, and returning continuously into itself. This current is 
strong enough to bear along with it granular masses of starch, 
chlorophyll, and albuminous matter, of considerable size. The 
ascending and descending currents do not come into actual 
contact, as a clear space between them may be detected in 
which there is no motion. If now the cell be tied across, the 
current is shortly reéstablished in each portion, as if the cell 
had naturally divided itself. The vigor of this movement de- 
pends on the vital activity of the cell, increasing and diminish- 
ing in accordance therewith. In some cells, instead of one 
stream, there are several distinct currents, and these are ob- 
served to have a common point of departure and return, viz: 
a collection of granular matter attached to the wall of the cell, 
in one mass, and called the nucleus. 

We have already described the mode of cell-multiplication 
in plants of the simplest structure; and it holds good of the 
higher plants, and the highest animals also have their origin by 
the same mode; and the process continues on the same plan, 
until certain parts of that mass begin to undergo transforma- 
tion into heterogeneous structures, when it is superseded by 
some other method. 


Cells sometimes originate in a process, termed, from its 


peculiarity, “budding.” A certain portion of the primordial 
utricle seems to undergo increased nutrition; for it is seen to 
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project, carrying the outer cell-wall before it, so as to form a 
protuberance, of a bud-shape, which sometimes attains consid- 
erable length before any separation of its cavity from the 
parent-cell takes place. This is effected by the infolding of the 
primordial utricle, as in case of cell-division, already described ; 
from which it differs only in the fact that the latter is effected 
by the equal, while the former is accomplished by the unequal 
division of the parent-cell. 

The first visible stages of the development of new cells, 
however, do not always take place in the interior of a pre- 
éxisting generation ; for, cells sometimes appear to originate 
de novo in that mixture of starchy and albuminous fluids, 
which from its function has been denominated protoplasma. 
This substance, however, must have always been elaborated by 
cell-agency ; so that, after all, its products must be regarded as 
the offspring of the cells which formed it. Indeed it is not 
improbable that cell-germs have existed in this fluid, and escaped 
detection through their minuteness. 

In regard to the rapidity of the process of cell-production, 
there are many interesting facts: a few must suffice for the 

resent. Extensive tracts of snow in arctic and alpine regions 
ave been seen to be suddenly reddened by the cells of the 
little Protococcus nivalis, (red snow;) the phenomenon of 
honey dew is owing to a similar production. All know the 
rapidity with which some forms of fungous growth shoot up. 
A gigantic puff-ball has been known to grow in a single 
night, from an insignificant size to that of a large gourd; 
and from a calculation of the average size of the cells, 
and of the probable number contained in the full-grown plant, 
it has been estimated that they must have been generated at 
the rate of four thousand millions per hour; or more than 
sixty-six millions per minute. Other instances are doubtless 
familiar to our readers of rapid growth in vegetable produc- 
tions. It is probable, however, that much of this result may 
be attributed to the enlargement of existing-cells, as well as to 
the formation of new ones. 

But it is time to conclude this part of the subject; we pass 
to the consideration of animal cells, and we shall finish what 
we have to say on this subject, very briefly ; not because there 
is not enough of material, for there is an excess; but because 
of its unfitness for our present purpose. 

There are probably no animals, entitled to be regarded as 
perfect, whose organization is so simple as to consist of a single 
cell. But this is the earliest condition of all animals as of all 
plants; and the history of the animal cell, whether thus ranking 
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temporarily as a distinct individual, or occurring as a compo- 
nent of an aggregated fabric, is essentially the same as that of 
the vegetable cells whose structure we have examined ; with - 
this exception, that the latter generates the “ pabulum” for its 
sustenance, for which the former is dependent on external sup- 
plies. 

From this single cell there proceeds all the immense variety 
of structures and functions, which the living body of the devel- 
oped and perfected animal exhibits; the nervous system, with 
its high powers, as yet in a great degree untold ; the blood-ves- 
sels, on whose healthy performance of the duties assigned them, 
life and growth depend ; the muscles and the bones constituting 
“the complicated machinery of locomotion ; the skin, with its 
delicacy of touch; the various internal viscera; the whole, in 
short, of the many organs and component parts of the system, 
with all their diverging functions and uses, springs, as we have 
said, from so humble and obscure an origin as a single cell, or a 
homogeneous mass of cells, having nothing to distinguish one 
from the other. 

So far as known, the chemical composition of the cell-wall is 
everywhere the same, being that of the albuminous substances ; 
in this respect, with the cell-wall agrees the primordial utricle 
of the vegetable cell. It is, however, in the nature of the con- 
tents of the cells that the greatest diversity exists. And we 
should find, if we were permitted to enter on that field, that the 
_ various purposes to which the several groups of cells are sub- 
servient in the animal economy, (as the formation of bones, 
nerves, muscles, &c.,) depend on the nature of the materials 
they select for their development, and the mode in which these 
are disposed of. 

There are two principal modes in which cells may be devel- 
oped in Animals, as in Plants, viz :—within the cavity of a pre- 
éxisting cell, when the process is said to be endogenous ; or in 
the midst of a plastic fluid, termed by physiologists, blastema, 
which has been elaborated by the agency of cells of a prece- 
ding generation. The “nucleus” seems to perform a more 
important part in the animal economy, than in the plant. As 
where cells are multiplied by the endogenous process, the 
nucleus begins to undergo subdivision, as soon as any part of 
the cell-wall shows traces of inflection. 

The doctrine originally put forth by Schwann, who first 
attempted a generalization on this subject, was, that a// animal 
tissues are immediately developed from cells. Subsequent 
researches have shown that this was too hasty an induction. 
And it is not now sustained ; for it is found that there are some 
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tissues which have no farther dependence on cell-agency than 
that concerned in the preparation of the plastic material: those 
parts, however, are the least organized portions of the animal 
system. 

We must somewhere put a limit to our paper, and though we 
have hardly entered on the broad field of our subject, the 
resent seems as fit a place as any, if we must leave it unfin- 
ished ; for we cannot pursue it further without entering into 
details suitable only for the manual, or scientific journal. 
We think, however, that we have said enough to justify what 
might have seemed the somewhat extravagant estimate we, in 
the outset, put upon the science which has furnished the pre- 
ceding facts. What branch of physical research presents a’ 
more attractive field, than that we have opened in this article ! 

The Plant and the Animal, in their most perfected forms, we 
have seen to arise from an origin so humble as that of a single 
cell, or mass of similar cells; and it is the province of the 

hysiologist to follow from one development to another the 
Distery of organization ; to watch the perfecting of the fabric, 
whether vegetable or animal, as by its process the work of evo- 
lution and growth goes on. , 

The science of physiology, however, has other uses than the 
gratification of a very natural curiosity in regard to the nature 
and structure of our own bodies, and of other bedies by which 
we are surrounded ; its results have been applied to other and 
nobler uses—to the preservation of health, by showing the con- 
ditions demanded for the complete performance of all the func- 
tions necessary to life; a department of the science which, 
were it thoroughly taught as it ought to be, would very soon 
result in lengthening the average term of human life, besides 
adding inestimably to the comfort and happiness of the race. 

, And in the highest range of philosophical speculation, physiology 

| has been found to furnish an argument for the existence of 
Deity more complete and unanswerable than that derived from 
any other of the Physical Sciences. 

e are glad that the necessity of a plea for physiology does 
not now exist in the same degree as formerly ; that to some 
extent the subject is familiarized to the public mind; and thus 
its importance is becoming known and appreciated. But even 
yet it is very far from holding its true position in the public esti- 
mation ; its revelations are too often held in contempt by those 
who ought to know better; it has not yet achieved its lawful 
place in the studies prescribed in our schools and colleges ; and 
the sad consequence of such inattention to its claims too often 
results in the utter prostration of physical and mental powers, 
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in the destruction of that enjoyment flowing out of the posses- 
sion of perfect health of body, and in the untimely deaths that 
are registered in every graveyard. 

Our purpose will be served if we have succeeded in commend- 
ing the subject to the attention of any not previously interested 
in it, and thus assisting to a recognition of its claims ;—a recog- 
nition demanded by the mental, not less than the physical con- 
stitution of man. 


Arr. I.—RESPONSIBILITY FOR ERRORS OF OPINION. 
Works of Lord Brougham. London. 4 vols. 


Sin is the great fact of human society. Hardly inferior to 
it, in obviousness and magnitude, is its correlate, error. All 
classes of men, all subjects of thought, and all ages of the 
world are pervaded by false opinions to an extent which our 
faculties must accept as infinite. 

The wisest is an errorist. In the course of his life, he has 
been found in a multitude’of mistakes, of every degree of im- 
portance, from those which relate to the state of the weather, 
up to those which relate to the essence of religion. Where 
the strong have failed, the weak have fallen. Amusement 
and business, politics and literature, science and religion—no 
field of thought escapes what escapes no infellect. Hardly an 
opinion which has not been controverted. Hardly a topic on 
which there are not as many different sentiments as there are 
different men surveying it: for never - did a moral topic 
appear to two individuals in precisely the same light. This 
diversity of opinion measures its erroneousness. he error 
which lies about us in huge and endless profusion, stretches 
away in Alpine ranges to the ends of the world, and the 
beginning of time. 

An evil so great and obvious has naturally attracted much 
attention from thoughtful men. Various inquiries have been 
started respecting it. Among the most important of these is 
one relating to the degree of responsibility it involves, Some 
deny that men are responsible for any of their errors of opinion. 
They claim that belief is under the control of a rigid neces- 
sity—that the judgment is determined by a law of circum- 
stances as inexorable as that which constrains the circling 
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lanet—that believers in God and Jupiter, ia Christ and 

ohammed, in philosophies empiric and transcendental, in moral 
distinctions and materialism, are all, in respect to believing 
otherwise, equally powerless and equally blameless. Others 
reject these ideas with abhorrence. In their view, all errors 
involve guilt. No exception is allowed. From religion, down 
to the smallest matters of etiquette, all our mistakes must be 
reckoned as falling within the scope of conscience and a moral 
government. And again, both these views are extreme in the 
estimation of others—who maintain that we are responsible 
for all religious errors, or at least all religious errors of the 
higher degrees of importance, while in inferior matters one 
may fall into mistake without blame. This last view is that 
to which the conduct of men is usually adjusted. 

Lord Brougham, in his Inaugural Address, as Rector of the 
University of Glasgow, laid down the broad principle that 
man is not responsible for his belief. Dr. Wardlaw replied 
to Lord Brougham, in two very able sermons, though we think 
not in a manner entirely satisfactory. The subject is evidently 
of some considerable importance, and we propose to give it an 
independent investigation. 

How far are men responsible for errors of opinion? Before 
attempting to answer this inquiry, we must offer a word to 
prevent misapprehension. Our belief is, that if men were 
faithful to themselves, they would either avoid all erroneous 
opinions or escape all their injurious consequences. If God 
did not secure their fallible natures from mistake, he would 
prevent their being injured by it. This much we suppose to be 
taught in the following passages: “ The Lord shall guide thee 
continually.” “All things shall work together for good to them 
that love God.” These scriptures promise to secure the strictly 
righteous from all such mistakes of conduct, and hence of 
opinion, as would prove injurious to them. They promise 
nothing more. If God chooses to allow the mistake and 
prevent its evil results, he does not violate his word. With this 
precautionary statement, we proceed to inquire how far men 
are responsible for errors of opinion. 

A general and useful answer, is the following: We are 
responsible for our mistakes as far as they are the result of past 
sin, or of the absence of due present effort to prevent them: 
and no further. We shall be asked what we mean by due 
effort. We answer: effort proportioned to the importance of 
the subjects to be investigated relative to other subjects claim- 
ing our attention. Duty does not require us to expend the 
entixe force of our ies and opportunities on any one sub- 
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ject. On the contrary it forbids such expenditure. We have 
many duties to perform, and many important topics of inquiry 
to investigate. And our limited time and capability of effort 
are to be shared amdng these according to their relative impor- 
tance. With this explanation, our position finds easy proof. The 
sin of some far-back period may so vitiate our faculties and 
circumstances as to make it impossible for our best efforts of 
to-day to escape a given error. What is plainer than that this 
error is criminal, although our present efforts to ascertain the 
truth are entirely unexceptionable! Neglect of due present 
effort to ascertain truth may cause error, though our past con- 
duct presents no obstacle. What is plainer than that the error 
is criminal which results from our not doing the best we con- 
sistently can to prevent it! Moreover, what is plainer than 
that the error is not culpable which we. neither can avoid, nor 
could have avoided consistently with discharge of duty in other 
directions ! 

This general answer to our inquiry, though useful, is too 
vague to be entirely satisfactory. It may still be asked how 
far error of opinion would be averted, were men from the out- 
set perfectly just to themselves. We therefore reply again in 
a 

1. We are not responsible for ail errors of opinion. The 
question before us is whether a man who has always been morally 
perfect, would be free from all mistakes. Would he never form 
a false judgment, however trifling ? Would he never mistake a 
path in ajourney? Would he never misapprehend the mean- 
ing of a speaker or author? Would he never misjudge the 
character or capacities of those with whom he comes in contact ? 
Would ‘he never miscalculate in the least in the management 
of worldly business? Would he never be accessible to any de- 
gree of imposition from unscrupulous men? Would he never 
take up an incorrect view in philology, metaphysics, or any 
other subject on which there is so much opposition of opinion, 
and therefore so much error? In a word, would he never fall 
into any mistake, however trifling? If this question can be 
answered in the negative, man is blameworthy for every one 
of the innumerable erroneous opinions with which the world 
is burdened : for he is blameworthy for not having been always 
morally perfect. If it must be answered in the affirmative, 
there are some mistakes which do not involve guilt. 

We say then that perfection of moral cheracter from the 
outset, would not exempt a person from all mistakes of opinion. 
We shall regard this assertion as containing two elements ; 
first, that a perfect man could not avoid all! error if left to his 
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own natural powers; and secondly, that God would not make 
good their deficiency. 

Let us first conceive a man ever morally perfect, yet left en- 
tirely to his own natural powers. In this position it is quite 
impossible for his limited nature to avoid mistake. Would not 
a perfect man like all others be forced to judge from appearances 
and probabilities within the range of his observation? But the 
range of his observation would be limited. In virtue of his 
finite faculty, he would have but a finite field of view. Facts 
necessary to avoid wrong decisions would be just as liable to 
be beyond his field of view, as beyond that of any other man. 
Such facts in great numbers do lie beydnd the field of view of 
other men. To the child or the adult of some barbarous land, 
the apparent unity and fixity of yonder star which adorns his 
evening sky, necessarily seem real. All the appearances with- 
in the range of his faculties, favor the impression. The facts 
which demonstrate its incorrectness lie beyond that range. It 
is only the cultivated philosopher standing on the shoulders of 
many generations, who can see that twinkling point a multiple 
star, wheeling through the abyss in elliptic curves, whose im- 
mensity terrifies the imagination. Many such instances might 
be mentioned. If then existing men often err from ignorance 
of facts, which lie beyond the scope of their faculty—and 
if a perfect man would be just as liable to a similar igno- 
rance, because his nature would be just as limited ; then it fol- 
lows that we might expect to find mistakes in one who has 
always been morally perfect.—Limited faculties must from 
their very nature understand many things eee rae 8 The 
subjects of human thought are of all degrees of difficulty, from 
that which is above the comprehension of an angel, to’such as 
are level with the capacity of a child. Hence an intelligence 
with given bounds must know some of them well, others par- 
tially, and others still not at all. But how often does mere super- 
ficiality of knowledge show itself a most apt cause of. mistake ! 
A very large fraction of the errors of the world may readily be 
traced to this source alone. To see some things imperfectly, 
is sooner or later to see many things falsely. 

Let us turn to another argument. It is from the mental and 
other differences of men. Such differences are entirely 
independent of moral character and would exist though all the 
race should revert to its primeval holiness. Some would have 
more intellectual ability than others. ‘Some would have better 
circumstances for investigating certain subjects. Some would 
find a correct understanding of these subjects of more conse- 
quence. Now what we have to say, is, that these differences can- 
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not exist without more or less error: We have seen the subjects 
of human thought have all degrees of difficulty. Of course there 
are some upon which a given man can barely form an accurate 
opinion, if left to himself. Hence all men of his ability, or less 
favorable circumstances for investigation, or less actual and 
felt need of correctness on these subjects, would fail of accuracy, 
if they ventured an opinion. Would they venture it? Many 
of them doubtless would. Partially understood and difficult 
subjects are as likely to interest and solicit an opinion as any 
others, and a perfect moral character would not, of itself, show 
them their incompetency to form an accurate opinion. 

Yonder is a man, whose feeble powers scarce lift him above 
idiocy. Yonder is a child, whose faculties are as yet undevel- 
oped. Would these be infallible, if they had never sinned ? 
Would it be impracticable for that man of mature and subtle 
genius to impose upon their weak intelligence, sophistry for 
sound argument, and falsehood for pure truth? It is plain that 
if they were left entirely to their own resources, these resources 
would be inadequate to their protection. It would not be their 
splendid virtue that would save them. The great and resource- 
ful genius could readily make the worse appear to them the 
better reason, and so paint and apparel error, as to make her 
pass for heavenly truth. Perhaps it will be thought unfair to 
draw an inference from the idiot and the child, to the usual men 
and women of the world? But to angels, we are all children. 
What causes the errors of the child in the face of a perfect 
virtue? Is it not the disproportion of his mental strength and 
skill to the difficulty of the subject on which they are employed, 
and to the power of that adroit and commanding intellect which 
masters them? There are questions of actual speculation just 
as much above the master minds of mankind, as the question 
on which the almost idiot mistakes, is above his. There are 
actual sophists and deceivers about us, as much more capable 
than the highest man, as that man is more capable than the 
child. Hence, let God leave the mass of men to their, own 
powers and it is no virtue of theirs, however perfect, which 
would secure them from errors of opinion. 

No close survey of society is needed to show that the theo- 
retical correctness of man is not strictly proportioned to their 
previous virtue. A chronic .inferiority of heart is not unfre- 
wg found connected with large superiority of judgment. 

en, who have ever maintained unusual amiability and integ- 
rity, are sometimes seen managing their worldly affairs with 
much less skill than others of less moral pretensions. The bad 
sometimes proceed with greater success through the intricacies 
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of learning and science, than the good. These facts show that 
correctness of opinion does not depend solely on the tenor of 
moral character. Of course, no perfection of virtue would 
secure perfect truth of opinion. 

We have now shown that a man, morally perfect from the 
beginning of his career, would not, if left altogether to his own 
powers, escape all errors of opinion. But it may be thought 
Divine power would here step in to make good his deficiency 
and avert the error which he had done his best to avert for him- 
self. This view seems to us inadmissible, and for the following 
reasons. 

The benevolence of God does not require this interference. 
It may seem inconsistent with Divine goodness to allow men to 
fall into error after they have always done their best to prevent 
it. But it matters not whether God prevent the error or neu- 
tralize the evil of its consequences. No one can show that it 
is not as often possible and proper for him to do the latter as 
the former. 

Doubtless God often interferes to prevent errors of opinion. 
But we have seen that his interference is not extended to men 
in exact proportion to their previous virtue. This is ground for 
believing that the interference would not be universal even if the 
character were perfect. Its amount is regulated in part, by con- 
siderations, other than those of character and independent of it. 

Divine interference to prevent suffering is not extended to 
men in exact proportion to past virtue. This shows that per- 
fection of character would not be likely to secure in this world 
absolute perfection of happiness. Now there is no more like- 
lihood that God can consistently secure, in the present state, 
perfect correctness of opinion to a man always perfect, than 
there is that he can here secure to him perfect happiness. 

Thus it appears that a man — perfect from the outset, 
would not be exempt from all mistakes of opinion. His own 
faculties would not give him this exemption: nor would the 
added grace of God. 

2.. We are not responsible for all our errors of religious 
opinion. Religious mistakes are more important than secular. 

ence it is thought that God may have qualified us to avoid all 
of the one class, though he may not have qualified us to avoid 
all of the other. He would take most pains against the most 
serious evil ; and perhaps sufficient to prevent it entirely. 

We proceed on the supposition that these views may be just. 
Let us assume that they furnish valid ground for inquiring 
whetherwwe are cenpeneibte for all mistakes of opinion in matters 
of religion. Yet there is no necessity for doing this. Truth 
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will allow us to assert that there are as unimportant opinions on 
religious subjects as on any other. You believe that the Divine 
Spirit is such, that no other spirit can coéxist with it in precisely 
the same place. What imports it? You believe that God has 
a particular form as well as substance. What imports it? You 
believe that the seat of his throne is the planet Saturn, or the 
Sun, or that great central orb around which revolve all the 
systems of the creation. . What imports it? And so we might 
instance to any extent, opinions respecting God and duty which 
are practically as unimportant as any which can be cited from 
the fields of secular speculations. But grant it otherwise. 
Allow that religious error is always more important than any 
other, and that God is more likely to qualify us to avoid it. We 
now ask whether we are responsible for all errors of opinion on 
the subject of religion ? 

We answer, mahontating’y: in the negative. We do it on the 
ground that a man, morally perfect from the outset, could not 
avoid all religious errors, if left to himself, and would not be 
secured from them by Divine interposition. Does any reason 
exist why a man, without this interposition, can avoid religious 
errors better than secular? None whatever. Sacred truth 
may not be reached in a way peculiar to itsel/—man has, by 
nature, no special adaptation to its investigation—nor is this in- 
vestigation less difficult than the other. We are under the 
necessity of forming our religious opinions, as we do our secular. 
They are not found innate. We reach them not by a special 
instinct. A powerful grace of intuition does not qualify us to 
go at once to the depths of profound and embarrassed religious 
subjects. Nor do we reach our results by an old route presided 
over by new laws of travel. It is by ordinary investigation, 
conducted according to the ordinary principles of investiga- 
tion—by the same faculties, and the same modes of using the 
faculties, which conduct us to truth in business and science. 
This is the existing way: and this would be the way were men 
perfectly virtuous from the outset. Amid the striking variety 
of moral character, we notice a striking uniformity of experi- 
ence. The best Christian is as consciously subject to an inex- 
orable necessity of reaching religious truth by the ordinary 
rational process, as the worst sinner. This shows that our 
present mode is strictly independent of human virtue. Were 
that virtue perfect from the outset, logic would sustain to faith 
the same relation which it does to-day; only this blade of 
Damascus would be wielded with great facility and more signal 
success. It would be as indispensable as ever. 

VOL, XI. 3 
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We sometimes meet with instances of special natural adap- 
tation to the investigation of a particular subject. One is pre- 
éminently fitted for mathematical studies, who has but an ordi- 
nary fitness for moral. Another displays a marvelous aptitude 
in natural history, who is simply dull in metaphysics. Why may 
not the race have some such special adaptation of nature to 
religious inquiries, that though they were as intrinsically diffi- 
cult and as circumstantially embarrassed as any secular, they 
would yet be mastered with greater facility ? cause there is 
no essential difference in nature between religious and ordinary 
secular investigation: both depending on evidence of the same 
moral kind and of the same laws of ascertainment and manage- 
ment. Of course an adaptation for one is an equal adaptation 
for the other. 

Religious questions are to the full as intricate as any. Who 
knows a problem in nature so profound that a problem in 
morals cannot be found to equal it? When Newton turned 
from the study of celestial mechanics to the study of the Divine 
Word, he found that the powers which strode so sublimely from 
mountain-top to mountain-top of scientific discovery, would 
strain and falter through the more intense Switzerland of theol- 
ogy. When Pascal withdrew from that abstruse geometry of 
which he was the natural high priest, it was to bow like a child 
before many a mystery of religion which his vast powers sought 
in vain tosolve. When Locke retired from his stubborn meta- 
physics to a more thorough religious study, it was to feel that he 
needed in his new vocation all the great powers which had 
grappled so successfully with the recondite theory of mind. 

ow the religious studies of these men, were approached under 
circumstances at least as favorable as belonged to their secu- 
lar. They brought to these the full maturity of their powers, 
the highest zeal, and a moral condition much more favorable to 
religious investigation than secular. Asacorrupt tendency and 
sin do more to obscure moral than other truth; so a correct 
tendency and holiness do more to illustrate it. Now the latter 
were largely predominant in these equal ornaments of science 
and religion. Genius was the least part of their greatness. 
They were good men. In them the nature of acarnal birth was 
overruled by the nature of a spiritual. And they were largely 
under the influence of tnat Divine Spirit which is ever an illu- 
minator. Whatever influence their moral state exerted to facili- 
tate investigation, was most sensibly within the sphere of their 
religious inquiries. 

But it is said that they had peculiar natural or acquired 
qualifications for their scientific studies, and that the fact that 
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they found no peculiar difficulty in investigating these, is no 
proof that such difficulty did not exist. Has the objector read 
the “ Provincial Letters?” Has he passed under his eye the 
tracts on “ Toleration and Government ?” Has he taken sound- 
ings through the “ Observations on the prophecies of Daniel 
and John?” If so, he has seen, or ought to have seen, eviden- 
ces of as masterful ability in the marshaling of probabilities, as 
was ever displayed in the marshaling of differentials—in the 
exposition of the laws of expediency and right, as was ever 
concerned in developing the laws of mind. These men were 
not freaks of nature—prodigies of mental disproportion—very 
Fortizebes, shaking one arm as huge and mighty as a giant’s, 
and another as diminutive and feeble asa child’s. Their sword, 
like that which kept the entrance of Paradise, was one which 
turned every way—flashing with equal facility and force, to- 
ward every point of the intellectual horizon. 

One perfect from the beginning, could not escape all secular 
mistakes: we believe that one left to himself, would be in as 
bad a condition in respect to mistakes in religion. 

Another argument may be found in the consequences which 
would naturally flow from the adoption of different sentiments. 
Each man would account all those holding views in religion, 
differing at all from his own, as sinners for so doing. He would 
treat them accordingly. A degree of severity, hitherto un- 
known, would characterize the intercourse of different sects 
and members of the same sect. The arrows of controversy 
would always be dipped in poison. Denunciation would feather 
every argument. What so likely to provoke acerbity of feeling 
toward our opponent, as the belief that his hostility arises from 
wickedness, or his imputation of such wickedness to ourselves ? 
Everywhere bitterness and alienation would reign in exact pro- 
portion to the reign of faith—to the misery of society, and the 
condemnation of the sentiments from which they naturally 
proceed. 

By reverting to the considerations from which was inferred 
the impossibility of escaping all error of opinion without Di- 
vine aid, it will be found that they all apply with equal conclu- 
siveness to the support of our present position. We will in- 
stance only one. It is an observed fact, that the theoretical 
correctness of men in religion is very far from being strictly 
proportioned to their previous virtue. The unhappiness of very 
many is, that with so much light, they have so little obedience: 
and again the unhappiness of others is, that with so much obedi- 
ence, they have so little light. If religious orthodoxy depended 
solely on moral character, it would always be measured by the 
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excellence of that character. As it does not sodepend, we might 
be without stain of sin, and yet without freedom from religious 
error. 

The argument has proceeded on the assumption, that we are 
left altogether to our own natural powers. Doubtless God can 
keep us from mistake. But would he do it, were we entirely 
guiltless? Would he correct the fallibility arising from a limit- 
ed nature, and an imperfect condition? His benevolence does 
not require it. This attribute is as well satisfied with his pre- 
venting the evil consequences of mistake, as with his prevent- 
ing the mistake itself. And positively, as God does not interfere 
to prevent religious mistakes in men in exact proportion to the 
virtue they have exercised, we are authorized to conclude, that 
he would not interfere to prevent them entirely, were their 
lives without stain. 

3. We are not responsible for all religious errors of the high- 
er degrees of importance. We have shown that some of the 
positions which may be laid down in regard to God and duty, 
are of no manner of consequence. But as much is not true of 
the many. All degrees of injury, from that which is simply 
serious, up to that which is infinite and everlasting, may tend 
to result from some mistaken views in religion. And the ques- 
tion comes up: Would a man always doing, and always having 
done his best, escape all such views ? 

Our answer will depend on the meaning attached to the word 
“jmportance.” If it denotes only what, ifit actually occurred, 
would certainly produce personal injury to the mind, we must 
answer in the affirmative. If it means anything more—if it 
means what tends to do injury to any one—if it means what, if 
it actually occurred, would certainly produce evil to some, then 
we must answer in the negative. We believe that if a man 
were from the beginning faithful to himself and to duty, he 
would either escape allerror or all personal injury from error. 
Thus far God has promised; and no further. It is indeed 
very susceptible of proof that any further promise would con- 
tradict facts. Do men always avoid errors of highly injurious 
tendency, in exact proportion to the virtue they have exercis- 
ed? Do they always avoid errors of highly injurious effect 
upon others, in exact proportion to that virtue? Witness the 
pantheist Spinosa set over against the father of the inductive 
philosophy ! Witness the Romanist Fenelon set over against 
the Calvinistic Clayton! What errors of worse tendency to 
the errorist, and of worse effect in society, than those which 
the good are often permitted to embrace, and the bad often 
enabled toavoid! The Holy Scriptures, the correct opinions 
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of good men, are actually wrested by many to their own de- 
struction : it is to be expected that the errors of good men will 
often be turned to as bad an account. Thus we see that men 
do not in exact proportion to virtue, secure exemption from re- 
ligious errors of highly injurious tendency to themselves, and 
actual importance in society. This security depends in part 
on things independent of virtue: so that virtue might fill all her 
banks with her pure, heaven-imaging flood, and yet the security 
be imperfect. But the benevolence of God! And what of the 
Divine benevolence? Is it forfeited, when a man without guilt 
falls into error which tends to his considerable injury ? Not if 
God prevents that tendency from becoming effect. Is it for- 
feited, when a man without guilt falls into error which inflicts 
considerable injury on others? It argues no want of goodness 
in God to allow evil to flow in through any and every channel 
upon the righteous for discipline, and upon the wicked for dis- 
cipline or punishment. 

But is not the Bible a perfect rule of faith? It is. Is it not 
essential to such a rule that it furnish the means of avoiding all 
religious errors, of at least the higher degrees of importance ? 
It is not—in all senses of the word “importance.” It is enough 
if the rule put it in the power of each to escape all religious 
error which would do himself serious injury, and thus place the 
world in a condition to escape all the world’s serious evils. This 
the Scriptures do. To do anything beyond this would not be 
a plain advantage. To prevent errors which would only tend to 
considerable injury, would not add to personal merit. It would 
subtract from it to prevent such as would actually inflict con- 
siderable injury on others who needed it for discipline. Hence 
we do not fall upon the great corner-stone of Protestantism : 
neither does that stone fal! upon us. Long after Antichrist has 
been broken upon it, may it stand as immutable in its place and 
honors, as it does in its truth and utility. A perfect rule of 
faith are the Scriptures—though they may only offer to each, 
the means of escaping such errors as would involve himself in 
serious injury. 

4. We are responsible for all errors of opinion which are in- 
compatible with repentance, a fervid and rapidly advancing 
piety, and indeed a perfect discharge of any duty. God re- 
quires all men torepent. The penitent should wax swiftly from 
the crescent to the full orb. A thousand duties subservient to 
this are clearly laid upon us in his two-fold revelation. He 
holds us responsible for their discharge. Yet they cannot be 
discharged without correctness of belief on certain points. A 
sound faith must precede a sound work. We cannot repent 
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without belief in the existence of a God, in the essential dis- 
tinctions of vice and virtue, in personal sinfulness, and in the 
Divine mission of Jesus Christ. We cannot maintain and ad- 
vance piety, without belief in the efficacy of prayer, in the 
weakness of human nature, in the necessity of spiritual watch- 
fulness, and in the various ordinances of the Christian Church, 
which are divinely appointed means of grace. So every duty 
will be found connected with some truth, or system of truth, 
upon the belief of which it solely reposes—Dodona’s statue of 
gold upon its piilar of alabaster. Cast down the pedestal and its 
precious burden will follow. Now correctness of belief is just 
as obligatory as the duties to which it is essential. If it is my 
duty to repent, and I cannot repent without a belief in human 
responsibility, then that belief is my duty. God holds me re- 
sponsible for mistake. And if we see one prevented from doing 
anything which we know to be his duty, by an error of opinion 
incompatible with any other result, we are at once authorized 
to conclude that the error was avoidable—that he is responsible 
for it—that on account of it, he is to be viewed and treated as 
a sinner. 

Our discussion is finished. To prevent misapprehension of 
our sentiments, we add the following remarks. 

It does not follow from what has been said that men are not 
responsible for all their opinions. 

We may be responsible for other attributes of an opinion 
without being responsible for its error. Take an example. 
I institute an inquiry as to the mode of connection between 
the three persons of the Trinity. I proceed in my investiga- 
tion in a most careless and irreverent manner. I argue under 
the influence of passion, prejudice, and ambition—irom these 
and other principles, I occasionally violate the fundamental 
laws of just reasoning—I reach, we will say, an erroneous 
result. I am culpable for the result: for its illegitimacy, its 
irreverence, its motive. Yet I may not be culpable for its 
erroneousness. For those, a heavy responsibility awaits me at 
the two-fold bar of the Divine administration—for this, per- 
haps none. If I had done my best from the outset of life, I 
might not have avoided the mistake. Having done my worst, 
I add a guilty manner to a possible guiltless matter. So in 
proving that we are not responsible for all our errors, we have 
not proved that we are not responsible for all our opinions. 
We are so. Nota faith but challenges us to judgment—not a 
sentiment but is subpenaed to the trial of our characters. Each 
sentiment is voluntary—depending for its formation or retention 
on a variety of acts which we may do or not do as we choose. 
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Each sentiment has been formed under the inspiration of a 

sincere desire to know the truth, or it has not—under suitable 

efforts of every kind to know the truth, or it has not. Even 

the opinions to which we have been bred, are criticised by the 

balances of the sanctuary: and born Moslem and Pagan, 

Christian and Jew, fall alike within the scope of a tekel which 

treats with equal respect the novelty of yesterday, and the heir- 

loom of a hundred generations. Even all our mathematical 

conclusions have a moral character: and the mind of Euclid 

marched along its diagrams, and that of La Place went triumph- . 
ing in oriental majesty along the highways of its splendid 

analysis, under the burdens of as actual a responsibility as 

oppressed the great St. Bernard in resolving cases of conscience. 

Birth and education do not force opinions: they only exert a 

powerful influence to determine them. The stringency of 
geometry on the mind never amounts to compulsion: it never 

does more than ensure a result which it cannot necessitate. 

Its theorems are never launched upon us with such precision 

and force as neither to be missed nor repelled. A vicious mode 

of study, such as we may form if we will, is more than a 

match for the heaviest park of artillery. In fine, no conclusion 

whatever is reached except through the avenues of serious 

responsibilities. ‘Some ofits attributes are under the control of 
the will, if not its relation to truth. 

Neither does it follow from what has been said, that we are 
not responsible for vastly the greater part of our errors of 
opinion. 

We have surveyed three concentric classes of opinion. Of 
each of these we have shown that it contains some views, for 
the error of which we are not responsible. We did not say 
how many. They may be as few as they are undesirable. 
They may resemble islets in the ocean, or planets inthe sky— 
separated and almost absorbed by abysmal solitudes. We are 
inclined to think it is so. When I bring together all the errors 
I can remember in my own history, 1 think I can see how I 
might have avoided by far the greater part of them. When I 
recall the various mistakes which my friend has committed 
since I knew him, I think I can see how he might have done as 
much. And when I generalize my view so as to embrace all the 
mistakes which oppress an extended community, I find no diffi- 
culty in admitting that while many are unavoidable by those 
who commit them, as much cannot be said of the most: that 
the number is comparatively small, which do not carry with 
them whither they go, the responsibility of an evil which could 
have been prevented. 
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It is but a single word in addition which our limits will allow: 
and it so happens that the chief lesson of our subject is so ob- 
vious, that but a single word is needed. They rend the mantle 
of charity who stretch it over all varieties of opinion. Within 
a certain range of which infidelity is the centre, we are at 
liberty to draw an inference from the state of the intellect, to that 
of the heart, and to esteem the faith of the errorist, as the errorist’s 
sin. But beyond this narrow and well-defined circle, our high- 
est severity should recognize the possibility of mistake without 
blame—a recognition which should soften our tone toward all 
the evangelical sects, and abate for all the asperities of theo- 
logical controversy. 


Arr. I1].—REVIEW OF CLARKE ON THE FORGIVENESS OF SIN. 


The Christian Doctrine of Forgiveness of Sin. An Essay. 
By James Freeman Cuarxe. Boston: William Crosby and 


P. Nichols, 1852. 16mo. pp. 172. 


Tue author of this little book is ranked with the Unitarians. 
Yet he seems, in this work, to have taken a position in advance 
of the great body of Unitarians, with respect to some of the 
points of controversy between them and the Orthodox. Indeed 
his aim is to act as arbiter between the two parties, and to 
point out opinions and theories on both sides, which in his 
view are cuntrary to, or fall short of, the true doctrine of for- 
desagpase Looking from the orthodox point of view, we have 

een gratified to see the earnestness and candor with which 
the matter is discussed, and still more to find a close similarity 
of the author’s views in some cases, and the entire accordance 
of them in others, with the teachi&gs of orthodox divines. 

The style of the work is admirably clear, direct and terse, 
and as free as possible from the technical terms of the theolog- 
ical schools. Without apology or preface, the author proceeds 
directly to the discussion which he has undertaken, as one who 
feels that his subject is weighty, and that it now presents itself 
in such a form to the minds of both the Orthodox and the 
Unitarians, as to demand a new examination with reference to 
the points of difference. 

For our own pert we care not how frequently discussions of 


these points of difference take place. Such discussions are to 
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be strongly desired, if they be conducted with the fine temper 
and style which characterize this essay ; and no other than a 
good result is to be expected from them. If ever the two 
great classes of professing Christians, the orthodox and the 
unitarian, are to “ come into the unity of the faith and knowl- 
edge of the Son of God,” it can only be by means of friendly 
discussions, like that before us. There must be a continual 
effort to reach the precise points of difference between the two 
parties, and to set them forth in such a way, that they shall be 
mutually understood, and mutually acknowledged to be fairly 
stated. . 

It scarcely need be said, however, that an agreement between 
the two parties will never be purchased by the Orthodox, at the 
cost of what they now hold as fundamental truths of Christian- 
ity. However much in the progress of such discussions forms 
of statement may change, as it is an historical fact that they 
have repeatly changed, yet none can ever be regarded as 
orthodox Christians, who do not hold as fundamental the great 
truths which the Orthodox now receive, and which the great 
body of Christians have always held. 

here can be as little doubt that speculative theories of 
Christian truth, will, in the minds of many, be renounced, and 
that the distinction between the human theory, and the revealed 
fact, will be more and more clearly drawn. Modified forms of 
statement of Christian doctrines will come into use in the place 
of the old forms. Thus, those of both sides with whom the 
error is more in the head than in the heart, more in the knowl- 
edge than in the faith of the Son of God, will be drawn together 
into such an agreement, as will do honor to the Christian name, 
and give a powerful impulse to Christianity. 

To changes in the form of stating Christian doctrines, there 
certainly can be no solid objection. It is not necessary to 
adopt the precise form of words of the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster, or at Saybrook, in order to hold the truths 
which they. held, or in order to hold a clear and settled creed. 
The truths contained in those forms may be taught in other 
words as well, and perhaps even better, at least better for these 
times, and nearer the level of the apprehensions of men of this 
day. Ancient creeds have their peculiar significancy, in that 
they were shaped with reference to the exigencies, philosophical 
and theological, of the age in which they arose. Creeds which 
in their day were thought to be the most philosophical state- 
ments of the Christian doctrines, are now as forms of doctrine 
virtually dead, whatever efforts may be made to revive them. 
They are dead, because the mode of philosophizing, and other 
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circumstances which gave them their peculiar character, have 
ceased to exert influence upon religious belief. It is not only 
vain, then, but it is ridiculous, to urge an antiquated creed 
upon the adoption of a later age. For even though it may be 
intrinsically the best, yet wanting adaptation, as it may easily 
be conceived to do, to another age, and to the apprehensions of 
men under a different training, it becomes inoperative. And 
he who attempts to wear a creed which is thus out-worn, 
makes as seemly a figure as would one who should go about 
dressed in the old-fashioned, mouldy and threadbare clothes of 
his great-grandfather. It is not necessary, in order to be a 
Puritan in spirit, that one should adopt the peculiar fashion of 
dress which was used in the seventeenth century. It is possi- 
ble, without doing this, to believe in clothes, and to wear good 
Christian clothes. So may we have a good orthodox creed, a 
creed as sharply defined as need be, and yet as a form of words 
that creed may vary, and rightfully vary, from the orthodox 
creeds of other times. 

What is most needed, then, in the matter which lies between 
the Orthodox and Unitarians, is, that by discussion and compari- 
son of the modes of statement employed by each other, such 
forms of words may be reached as shall embody in a manner 
least objectionable to all, the whole Scriptural truth, and noth- 
ing but the Scriptural truth, with respect to the points at issue. 

We have been insensibly led into this course of remark by the 
tenor of the book before us. The author has been very success- 
ful in shunning the phraseology of creeds, and in presenting 
his views in clear language suited to all minds. He approaches 
the subject as though there had never been any such thing as 
theology, and thus clothes with the aspect of originality, thoughts 
which on such a subject could hardly be original. 

How far he will succeed in harmonizing the views of the 
two parties, is another question. This can be better determined 
after a direct examination of the contents of the book, which 
we now proceed to make. We doubt not that others, as we 
ourselves have been, will be gratified to see in it, an entire 
agreement with the Orthodox in many fundamental Christian 
doctrines. The reader will find in most, we are sorry not to 
be able to say in ail instances, a correct statement of the doc- 
trines taught by the Orthodox, quite unlike those caricatures 
which have so often and so absurdly been put forth by 
Unitarians, as truthful accounts of orthodox views. 

The book is divided into five parts, entitled severally : 
1. State of the Question. 2. Nature of Forgiveness. 3. 
Faith and Works ; or Conditions of Forgiveness. 4. Obstacles 
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and Helps to Forgiveness. 5. Results. of Forgiveness. We 
propose, following the method of the author, to point out what 
in our view is correct in his statements, and in a spirit of friend- 
liness and candor to notice his mistakes and deficiencies. 

In the first part, the author very justly assigns a high rank 
among Christian doctrines to the doctrine ef Forgiveness, as 
having great prominence in the teachings of Christ and his 
Apostles, and as being found in Christian experience, of ab- 
solute necessity in order to spiritual peace and progress. Itis a 
pretty good proof of the impartiality of the author, and of his 
earnestness for the truth, that he takes occasion, under this 
head, to utter in its most rigid form the profound truth, which 
is however a doctrine of the stiffest orthodoxy, that “the moral 
law makes men worse instead of better.” This he maintains 
to be a Scriptural doctrine, and explains it satisfactorily, on 
psychological grounds, and on the ground of the depravity Y 
the natural desires of men. The revelation of a perfect stand- 
ard of duty does not give man power to perform the duty. It 
also sets before man duties which, in his natural state, he does 
not wish to perform. The sense of failure and guilt, in case an 
attempt to obey is made, produces discouragement and despera- 
tion. 

But this truth is so well stated by the author, and affords so 
good an instance of his coincidence with the Orthodox, besides 

ing a fine specimen of his usual style, that we will allow him 
to speak to our readers in his own words : 

We all know that the conscience, when unenlightened or misinformed, may lead 
to crime ; and that men (like the apostle Paul) have “verily thought that they ought 
to” persecute heretics and burn errorists. But the apostle Paul was the first to re- 
cognize the fact, which no one since ‘is time has dared to state as plainly as bim- 
self, that moral teaching by itself, ins‘ead of strengthening, may weaken the moral 
energies. ‘“ The law,” he says, “is holy, just, and good ;” but “ though ordained for 
life, it becomes death” in consequence of human weakness, (Rom. vii, 8—13.) 
* Sin,” he says, “ takes occasion by the commandment,” and being dead before the 
moral law comes, is develo by it, and becomes active. The way in which this 
takes place is plain. The law (that is, the sight of thoral truth) arouses the con- 
science, and shows us our duty, but does not give us strength to perform it. It pro- 
duces a disproportion between our moral powers and our moral aims. In order that 
we may make moral progress, two things are necessary,—a new aim, and a new 
power; aclearer sight of what we ought to be, and stronger motive to induce 
us to become it. ow, the moral law only fulfills one of these conditions, 
It shows us what we ought to be. We endeavor to obey it, and may succeed 
to a certain extent, but never wholly; for the moral law de rfect 
obedience, and uently it always leaves us with a sense of failure. This, of 
itself, unnerves us. But more than this. It sets before us duties which are oppos- 
ed to our wishes, and which we do not even try to fulfill. This leaves us not only 
with a sense of failure, but with a sense of sin, of guilt. But a sense of guilt no 
one can endure; and to escape from it, we must stifle the voice of conscience, cease 
to think of duty, and plunge recklessly into that other kind of satisfaction which 
comes frum the gratification of desire. Consequently, we ge further into guilt than 
we should have done if the conscience had not been enlightened at all. 
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A revelation of a perfect standard of duty is indeed neces- 
sary, in order to the reformation of man. But it is only the 
first step, and proves worse than useless without the second 
ser which is supplied by the revelation of forgiveness. 

here are, according to our author, two ideas of forgiveness : 
“It means either that one ceases to be angry with the offender, 
or that he remits the punishment of the offense, or both. 
When the executioners, who were about to kindle the pile, which 
was to consume the Maid of Orleans, asked her forgiveness, 
they did not mean to ask her for a remission of punishment, 
for they were not exposed to any punishment; they meant to 
ask that she would not be offended with them, for what they 
were compelled todo. But when a condemned criminal asks 
forgiveness of the executive power, he does not ask that the 
king or governor in whose hand mercy lies shall not be angry 
with him; for he knows that they entertain no such feeling. 
He asks for a remission of the penalty of the crime.” Apply- 
ing these views of forgiveness to God, a difficulty at once 
arises, in Mr. Clarke’s mind, in supposing God to forgive sin in 
either sense. Cease to be angry or displeased at sin, God cer- 
tainly cannot, so long as sin is not entirely removed from the 
character. Nor so long as sin remains, does it seem possible 
that there should be forgiveness, in the sense of a remission of 
the penalty. For the penalty, that is, the evil consequences of 
sin, must remain upon the man, until he grows perfectly holy. 

It would seem, then, impossible that, in either sense of for- 
giveness, God should forgive sin. And yet the author believes 
that God does forgive. e finds the same apparent contradic- 
tion in the Scriptures which teach, now, a full and free forgive- 
ness, and again, a strict retribution rendered to every man 
according to his works. Our author escapes from this dilemma 
only by imagining that the two horns of it are two opposite poles 
of truth. By the aid of a little convenient transcendentalism, 
he manages to sail over the head of the logical specter 
which he has conjured before him, and thus to avoid the 
dreaded conclusion to which it would lead him. He looks at 
one horn of the dilemma and reads “Free Forgiveness.” He 
faces about and gazes at the other, and reads “ Exact Retribu- 
tion to every man.” To a plain mind these are contradictory 
terms, and cannot both be true of the Divine administration. 
But no, says our author, both are true. They are antagonist 
truths. They are opposite poles of truth. 

Mr. Clarke undoubtedly thinks that by the words, “ antagonist 
truths,” and “ opposite poles of truth,” he has given a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty. But his explanation certainly stands 
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in need of being itself explained. Until that is done, it 
cannot be certain that it has any meaning, and much less can 
it be admitted, as setting the question proposed at rest. That 
retribution and forgiveness are things opposite to each other is 
plain. That both may find place under the Divine administra- 
tion and belong to a full and harmonious ‘expression of the 
Divine character may easily be admitted. But then, that God 
should both freely forgive, and strictly punish, the same in- 
dividual, is certainly a contradiction in terms, nor is it at all 
relieved by using the word antagonism, instead of contradic- 
tion. 

But passing on with our author, we come to the state of the 
question, between the Orthodox and the Liberal Christians.* 
According to Mr. Clarke, the Orthodox have seized on one of 
the two antagonist truths ; the Liberals on the other. Both have 
excluded from view, the truth which is antagonistical to that 
which they have received. The Orthodox have adopted the 
doctrine of Free Forgiveness, but have rejected the doctrine of 
an Exact Retribution rendered to those who are forgiven. 
Liberal Christians have held to Retribution, but in the at- 
tempt to make retribution consistent with forgiveness, have 
substituted a gradual forgiveness for that present and full for- 
giveness offered in the Scriptures. 

Whether or not any of the Liberal Christians will accept 
this, as a just statement of their tenets, is doubtful. It is very 
certain that none of the Orthodox will acknowledge the correct- 
ness of the representation of their views. The latter do indeed 
hold that “ there is no condemnation to them who are in Christ 
Jesus ;” and they do not hold to a strict retribution awarded 
to those to whom there is no condemnation. Nor do we see 
how any man can hold doctrines which are so expressly contra- 
dictory. Yet, all that Mr. Clarke contends for under the name 
of retribution, the Orthodox do most certainly hold. They do 
hold that the rewards of the righteous will be proportioned to 
their works, and that those who spend their lives in sin, and 
come to a late repentance, or are unfaithful in the Christian life, 
will meet with an everlasting loss. Such deficiency of blessed- 
ness will not, however, be intended as a punishment, and there- 
fore it is consistent with an entire forgiveness. Yet there will 
be, the Orthodox maintain, a real loss, and that just according to 
the deficiency in the character and works of the Christian. 

It is not, then, true, as Mr. Clarke asserts, that “the only argu- 





* For convenience we use Mr. Clarke’s designation, Orthodox or Evangelical 
Christians, and Rational or Liberal Christians, although the terms themselves are 
not opposed to each other. 
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ment urged by the (orthodox) pulpit against procrastination, is, 
that one may die suddenly without an opportunity for adequate 
repentance.” What Mr. Clarke declares to be the true argu- 
ment that every hour in which the real work of life is postponed, 
is so much utterly and forever lost, is, in fact, urged by the 
Orthodox. The assumption of the author, therefore, that the 
low state of practical piety among the Orthodox is due to this 
deficiency of doctrine, is quite g atuitous. The supposed fact 
is not a fact, and, if it were, hardly ought to be made to bear the 
weight of such an inference by one who so eloquently and beau- 
tifully sets forth the power of a present forgiveness, as a motive 
to holy obedience. 

On the other hand, Liberal Christians are represented by Mr. 
Clarke as meaning by forgiveness nothing but this, that “ when 
a man has repented of any course of evil conduct, and has re- 
formed his character, so as to be as good a man as he was before, 
he will be as happy a man as he was before ;” or, as we under- 
stand it, that forgiveness is nothing but the happiness of mind, 
which results from reformation of character. If this be a true 
account, it is indeed aserious error, inasmuch as there is no act 
of God in such forgiveness. But we more than suspect that 
few, if any, Liberal Christians will acknowledge the correctness 
of the picture. Liberal Christians, as a body, believe in a 
present forgiveness, as the act of a personal God. A portion of 
them do, indeed, at the present day, carry their views of retri- 
bution so far, as seriously to impair the conscious blessedness of 
the future life of the Christian. But, we apprehend, that the 
number of them is small, who empty the word forgiveness of 
meaning, in the way Mr. Clarke supposes. 

But let this be as it may, the weightiest question between the 
two parties still is, as it always has been; What are the condi- 
tions of fargiveness ? or rather, (since both admit the necessity 
of repentance and faith, and since there is no question about 
the nature of repentance,) What is the object of that faith which, 
in the Scriptures, is made necessary in order to forgiveness ? 

We come, now, with our author, to consider the nature of 
forgiveness, which he had before briefly described, but treats of 
more at large in the chapter alloted to it. 

Forgiveness, in the author’s view, is the removal of the evil 
consequences of sin; and the main point of inquiry with him, 
is, how far these consequences are removed, when God forgives 
the sinner? The evil consequences of sin are two-fold. There 
is a sense of the displeasure of God, and there is deterioration 
of moral character. The sense of the Divine displeasure is, in 
Mr. Clarke’s view, the heaviest penalty of sin. Is that removed 
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in forgiveness? It is. Forgiveness in this sense is immediate 
and absolute. But is the displeasure of God removed as well 
as the sense of it? It is, in fact, removed. God is reconciled. 
But the other evil consequence, the deterioration of character, 
is not wholly removed. Although the change ‘which takes 
place in forgiveness does much in the way of its removal, still 
in the nature of the case, time is required to bring to an end the 
depravation of the man, which is the result of a course of sin. 
The sinner is not, in this sense, forgiven, but must suffer the 
penalty of sin, which he will do, with cheerfulness, and even 
os since the law of God is honored in his punishment. 
he consideration of a positive infliction, as the penal conse- 
= of sin, is postponed, as that which, being at all events a 
uture thing, does not pertain to the question of a present for- 
giveness. 

These are Mr. Clarke’s views of the nature of forgiveness. 
We think we have stated them fairly, although briefly. Are 
they correct? Let us first take the matter of a two-fold 
forgiveness. Is it anywhere said in the Scriptures, that believ- 
ers are partly forgiven, and partly unforgiven ? Are the words, 
“] forgive you,” ever sincerely used in common life with the 
meaning, “I partly forgive you?” Would not such a qualifica- 
tfon of the word forgive, make void at once its sincerity, to the 
mind of an offender? It seems to us that forgiveness is in its 
very nature a thing complete. It must be whole and entire, or 
it is nothing. It is true, that one who has committed two or 
more offenses, may be forgiven one, and not forgiven the rest. 
But so far as there is any forgiveness, jt must be an entire 
forgiveness. It strikes us as a mere mocRery of the necessities 
of guilty man, that God should be supposed to proclaim a partial 
forgiveness. Come what may of our theories, we must take the 
ground, that when God says to man, “ Thy sins are forgiven 
thee,” it is a sure pledge of entire deliverance from punishment, 
and from liability to punishment. We agree with Mr. Clarke, 
in holding that a sense of the Divine displeasure is the inevita- 
ble and fearful consequence of sin. But the propriety of calling 
it the punishment of sin is to us doubtful. The sinner feels that 
he has incurred the displeasure of God by his sin. But it is the 
expression of displeasure by God, in the way of the mainte- 
nance of Jaw, which is punishment. A child who has knowingly 
‘disobeyed his parent has a sense of the parental displeasure. 
But it is not until that displeasure is in some way expressed 
towards him, that the child is punished. So the expression of 
the Divine displeasure towards himself, in the way of the main- 
tenance of law, is the sinner’s punishment. If it be considered 
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as expressed in the sense of that displeasure which arises in the 
mind on the commission of sin, there is, then, no objection to 
giving to that sense of it the name of punishment. It may be 
viewed as expressed thus, or in the remorse, agony and fear, 
and in the steady degradation of character, of the sinner, or in 
any natural evil with which he is visited. In whatever way 
the displeasure of God towards himself as a transgressor of law 
is expressed, and known to be expressed, in that way he is pun- 
ished. And not only deterioration of character, but the various 
physical evils which are the consequence of sin, in fact, all evil 
of every sort which the unforgiven sinner suffers, is his punish- 
ment. 

Mr. Clarke seems to have the same view. But his mind 
labors at a point which is not without difficulties. It is this. 
If all natural evil which is suffered before forgiveness must be 
viewed as the punishment of sin, how can one be said to be 
entirely forgiven, while yet the evil consequences of sin remain 
with the sinner? The drunkard, for instance, does not recover 
his vigor of body and mind, although he has become a reformed, 
penitent and forgiven man. He may carry a diseased physical 
frame, an enfeebled mind, and blunted moral sensibilities to the 
grave. But these evil consequences of sin which he suffers are 
no longer to be regarded as punishment. It is plain that if the 
displeasure of God is removed from the sinner in such a kind 
and to such a degree, that he no longer determines to punish him, 
then he does no longer punish him. If the Divine displeasure 
is removed, then every expression of it ceases. Whatever evil 
results of his sin abide with the sinner after his forgiveness, 
though outwardly tly are the same, yet in their real nature 
they are changed. To the mind of the sinner, they are no 
longer accompanied with a sense of the Divine displeasure as 
expressed in the way of punishment. They are no longer the 
penalty of sin. The sinner is not then partly forgiven, and 
= unforgiven, but is in every sense forgiven. 

hat, then, it may be asked, shall the evil results of sin 
which remain with the sinner after forgiveness, be called? If 
they are not punishment, what are they ? It is not directly to 
our purpose to show what they are, but only to show what they 
are not. There may be difficulties and obscurities attending 
them, but one thing is easy and clear, that they have not the 
same character either to God or to the sinner which they had - 
before forgiveness. Whatever they now are, they are not the 
penalty of sin, and it is contrary to the very idea of forgiveness 
to suppose it. If we still ask what these evil consequences are, 
and why they remain, after forgiveness, we start a question 
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which only infinite wisdom and love, the same wisdom and love 
which prepared forgiveness for man, can answer, We may con- 
ceive reasons for the sickness, pain, sorrow and gradual decay, 
from the effects of sin, of the child of God, entirely consistent 
with the promptings of forgiving love. 

To illustrate this matter, we will suppose a subject of Queen 
Victoria to have been banished to Australia for some offense 
against the laws of England. After a number of years, a full 
pardon is sent him by the Queen. At the same time, as he is 
now in Australia, and has become accustomed to the mode of 
life there, and is in a situation in which by digging gold and 
herding cattle, he may do better for himself by remaining than 
by returning to his former circumstances, the Queen is induced 
by the same benevolent feelings which prompted the pardon, to 
direct him to remain in the Colony. Now the outward condi- 
tion of this man, immediately after he is pardoned, may be much 
the same as it was before, but by the fact of a pardon, the whole 
character of his privations and hardships is changed at once 
from a curse to a blessing. If he be of a right spirit, he will be 
— to his sovereign, who has directed his continuance 
or a good end under the same circumstances, which were, 
before the pardon, felt to be an expression of the royal displea- 
sure at his crime. So, it is quite conceivable, to say the least, 
that the evils which the penitent man suffers in this life should 
continue for a wise and gracious end, even after his complete 
forgiveness. 

We have thus far limited our views of the punishment and 
the forgiveness of sin, to those bounds within which Mr. Clarke 
has seen fit to confine his, viz: the present evil consequences of 
sin, and their removal. He purposely waives the question of 
future positive inflictions, although, if we may judge from what 
he elsewhere indirectly says, he views it as a settled point, that 
there is no punishment hereafter except the natural consequen- 
ces of sin. If we mistake not, it is quite a frequent thing to 
hear from Orthodox pulpits the admission, that the natural con- 
sequences of the violation of moral law is probably all that is 
referred to in the fearful threatenings of the Scriptures. That 
these consequences will, in the progress of the man, grow to be 
inconceivably dreadful, may well be conceived. Yet it is to be 
wise beyond the record, to assume that these are the whole pun- 
’ ishment of sin, when the Scriptures naturally suggest the idea 
of a positive infliction. 

But Mr. Clarke, while he waives this question, also thinks it 
unnecessary, in treating of a present forgiveness, to take the 
future into account at all. He appears to be under the impres- 
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sion that a present forgiveness must have reference to punish- 
ments that are presently felt. Whereas forgiveness, under the 
unchangeable government of the everlasting God, must, in 
order to be satisfactory, have respect chiefly to liability to 
future punishment. That the sinner may have a peaceful sense of 
pardon, it is necessary that he be assured of exemption from all 
liability to punishment in all future time. And of this he is 
assured in the Scriptures on condition of repentance and faith. 

There is one more difficulty, in the view of Mr. Clarke, in 
conceiving of a complete forgiveness, which he endeavors to 
remove in connection with what he says farther on in the Essay, 
of the relations of the forgiven sinner to Christ. We do not, 
as will be seen, assent to his explanation, and therefore shall 
speak of the supposed difficulty in this, its proper place. 

The question is, How can God be perfect!y reconciled to one 
who is not wholly free from sin? Must not God hate all sin, 
and be displeased with all who commit it? Itis a sufficient 
solution of this difficulty, so far as forgiveness is concerned, to 
say that there is no such displeasure on the part of God towards 
the forgiven sinner, as renders the latter liable to punishment. 
More than this, also, is true. The sinner having repented as a 
condition of forgiveness, being changed in principle and in 
heart from an evil to a good man, the displeasure which God 
before entertained towards him as evil at heart, ceases. The 
change then on the part of God towards the sinner is a very 
great change; so great as to create in the mind of the sinner a 
prevailing consciousness of being reconciled to God, and a 
strong belief that God is reconciled tohim. Nor is there any- 
thing inconsistent in this with the idea that God hates all sin, 
even the sins of those whom he loves. Though displeased, 
he is not displeased so that he does not fully forgive. 

We now come to consider the Conditions of Forgiveness. 

Although there seem to be many conditions of obtaining for- 

iveness mentioned in the New Testament, as repentance, faith, 
forgiving spirit, confession, yet the author justly says, that the 
only real difficulty,on this subject lies in the question, “ Are we 
forgiven in consequence of faith, or in consequence of works?” 

Adhering still to his peculiar theory of a forgiveness, consist- 
ing of two parts separable from each other, the author is led to 
conclude that so far as there is a present immediate forgiveness, 
consisting in a removal of a sense of the Divine displeasure, we 
are forgiven by faith. The moment the sinner believes in the 
forgiving love of God, that moment, the blessedness of recon- 
ciliation comes into his soul. But as to that part of forgiveness 
which consists in the removal of the depravation of the moral 
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constitution, we are forgiven or justified by works. To this we 
have to say, that it is indeed true that the evil effects of sin 
are to be removed by the gradual work of man _ himself, 
directed and aided by the Holy Spirit of God. But this is not 
forgiyeness, nor is it called forgiveness in the Scriptures. It is 
there called sanctification, and is so called by the Orthodox. 
Nor is there any more propriety in calling that gradually in- 
creasing blessedness of the Christian which is consequent on 
his sanctification, by the general name of forgiveness. A sense 
of God’s forgiving love in continually pardoning particular acts 
of sin, is indeed a chief part of this blessedness. But so far as 
this portion of it is concerned, it is dependent directly and con- 
tinually on the exercise of faith in God’s forgiving love. 

What then do the Scriptures mean, when they represent works, 
for instance, the particular works of forgiveness of injuries 
and confession, as conditions of forgiveness ? Simply this, that 
good works are the natural fruits, and so the proper tests of a 
genuine faith. If believers are said to be justified by works, it 
is because works are an inseparable result of a saving faith, 
which is, in its very nature, an energizing, operative faith. 
Thus the Orthodox view the matter. Mr. Clarke does the 
same. He sets forth with great beauty and power the living 
connection between faith and works, and the influence of for- 
giveness, as an animating motive to obedience. 

But, then, in order to carry out his theory of a two-fold for- 
giveness, Mr. Clarke finds it necessary to assign to good works 
a separate and peculiar part in the transaction. We are 
sorry that this Essay, fraught as it is with living truths, uttered 
with simplicity and power, is disfigured by this theory. The 
realities of the Christian system, so far as we have gone, 
he plainly holds, viz: a free forgiveness and its animating power, 
a gradual deliverance from the effects of sin by patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, the living connection betweeni faith and 
works, rewards proportionate to works. Yethe is unfortunate 
in some instances in calling them by the wrong names, and in 
other cases in assigning to them wrong places. 

The next question which arises, is, What is that faith in 
Christ which is the Condition of Forgiveness? We will not 
argue the point, although we do not in all respects agree with 
Mr. Clarke as to the nature of faith in general, as distinguished 
from knowledge, from belief, and from opinion. He regards it 
as an organ of the mind, framed for the discernment of spiritual 
things, as the eye for the intuition of colors. The difference 
between faith and speculative belief he illustrates in the follow- 
ing manner : 
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“ One man believes that Jesus Christ is God ; another believes that he is the Son 
of God, and subordinate to the Father: but both trust in him as a Saviour, able to 
save to the utmost; as a Teacher whose word is always truth; as a Friend whose 
love is the most valuable treasure they The belief of these two men is 
evidently very different. But their ome is the same; for each trusts wholly in 
Jesus. man who believes that he is subordinate to the Father, trusts entirely 
in him ; and the other can do no more. Again, they may differ as to the’way in 
which Christ saves the soul. One may believe that it is by paying a debt due to 
God, and bearing the penalty of human transgression. The other may believe that 
it is by manifesting the truth and love of God to the soul, and by creating a new 
life therein. But, while holding these different beliefs as to the way of Salvation, 
they both are receiving daily peace and strength from communion with their 
spiritual Friend. Both rely on Sion practically in the same way, and therefore 
must have the same faith. Meantime it is evident that two men may hold pre- 
cisely the same belief, and accept intellectually the same creed; and, while one of 
them has a strong faith, the po a may have no faith at all. For do we not see 
every day, in all the churches, those no hold strongly to every variety of creed, 
but who have not attained thereby, as yet, to any Christian faith ?” 


All reflecting Christians will admit that a saving faith 
may coéxist with an erroneous. Yet all must hold that 
there cannot be faith without the speculative belief of some 
revealed truth. We do not understand our author to claim 
that faith, in the sense in which he uses it, can be exercised 
towards Mahomet or the Virgin Mary. We suppose him 
also to mean, though we wish he had expressed himself 
on this point more definitely, “ spiritual things” in the Scrip- 
tural, and not in the mystico-philosophical sense, when he 
defines faith to be the “ organ of spiritual things.” God, Christ, 
Heaven, are spiritual things. This being admitted, the Christ 
supposed in the illustration, must be the real, revealed Christ, 
Christ as he is offered in the Gospel, and not the Christ of hu- 
man imagination; otherwise the supposed faith is not faith. 
What amount of speculative error with regard to the person, 
the work and words of Christ, may be so mixed with right appre- 
hensions of him in any mind as to consist with his being re- 
ceived by that mind with saving faith, is a question not easily 
decided. It is true, as Mr. Clarke asserts, that in the sense in 
which he uses the words, there can be belief without faith. It 
is also a not less important truth, that there cannot be faith 
without belief. And the more correct the belief, the stronger, 
other things being equal, will be the faith. 

But we pass on with our author to the question: What is 
Christian faith—that faith in Christ which is the condition of 
oagvense ? 

aving said that in Nature and in Conscience, the soul that 
has sinned meets with no word of pardon from God, but finds 
only inexorable law, an assertion which is not quite true, we 
think, as respects Nature, but is certainly far enough from the 
weak sentimentalism of many Unitarians, Mr. Clarke proceeds : 
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“ The faith, therefore, which is the one condition of forgiveness, is an act of reli- 
ance on the reconciling love of God, shown to us in Christ. It is essentially, there- 
fore, an act, not a belief nor a feeling. So far, indeed, as it isa sight of God’s love, 
it has an intellectual character. So far, too, as it is a loving reliance on that love, 
it has an affectionate character. But it is in its essence a moral act, an act of 
choice and will ; and yet a receptive act; the opening of the heart to God. It is 
choosing to lean on him, to repose on his goodness, to rest in the bosom of the 
Father, to wait on the Lord, and so renew strength. It is ceasing from our own 
works, that God may work in us and by us. It is “feeding the mind with a 
wise passiveness,” and becoming the channels through which the spirit of God may 
flow. When we can thus come near to God, looking away from ourselves, and 
looking to him with a perfect childlike trust, we may lay down our sins before him, 
and receive a peace which passes understanding into our soul. This peace is the 
result of no effort of ours: it is the pure giftof God. All that we have to do is to 
believe in it, wait for it, and receive it. Faith, then, becomes the organ by which 
the holy spirit enters the soul, and helps us to cry, Father.” 


Had Mr. Clarke added to his definition, so that it might read 
’ thus, an act of reliance on the reconciling love of God, shown 
to us in Christ, in harmony with his holiness and justice, it 
would seem to us a definition in which all believers might 
acquiesce, as containing in the most general form all the mean- 
ing which they attach to the term faith, as the condition of 
forgiveness. 

e think, judging from all he says, that Mr. Clarke would 
not object to such an amendment, and it seems to our minds to 
fulfill all the reasonable demands of the Orthodox. That 
which has been just defined seems to us a saving faith in 
God as he is in Christ, because it is a faith which ignores 
neither his holiness nor his love. An exhibition of the Divine 
holiness and justice by itself is, as Mr. Clarke has said, too 
forbidding to the guilty sinner, to favor the hope of pardon. 
On the other hand, an expression of the Divine love alone 
rouses not the soul to a sense of sin, and the need of for-— 
giveness. But when both as inChrist are heard in unison, each 
of the mingling chords adding intensity to the other, then 
indeed a note sounds forth, of Divine power and sweetness 
to the sinful soul. It is just this reconcilement of the Divine 
holiness and the Divine love, which the sinner needs to see 
plainly expressed. There must be, in his mind, no doubt 
respecting either the one or the other, nor respecting the entire 
consistency and harmony of the two. This want of sinful 
man is fully met in Christ. In him God is exhibited as willing, 
nay, earnestly desiring, to take his sinning child by the hand, 
and to lead him away from all his transgressions, only he would 
sy those transgressions such a look of abhorrence as he passes 
y them, and turns his back upon them forever, that his for- 


iven child shall never forget that his Father is still a holy 
ather. God would make sin appear more dreadful than ever, 
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by the very mode in which he expresses his forgiving love. 
od as he is in Christ would win back his sinful children to 
himself, that they may be partakers: of his holiness. 

Mr. Clarke, if we may judge from the tenor of this and 
the following chapter, finds in Christ an exhibition of the 
Divine holiness, no less than of the Divine leve. But he 
seems to us to regard it too much as the moral want of the 
human race, that there should be a revelation of the Divine 
character, in the form of forgiviag love. To us, there appears 
no difficulty, in the sinner’s apprehending separately either 
God’s holiness, or his forgiving love. The great difficulty lay, 
in seeing that harmony, and believing in both at once. And, 
therefore, the great want of the race was, such a plain and im- 
pressive exhibition of them in their harmony, as was made in 
the person and work of Christ. To use a phrase of Mr. Clarke, 
who seems fond of the philosophical theory of dualisms and 
antagonisms, Christ was the “ Synthesis of "Bn and Love.” 

We have purposely deferred the consideration of the work 
by which Christ especially meets this great want of man, 
because the author himself discusses it in the next chapter, the 
title of which is “ Obstacles and Helps to Forgiveness.” 

The chief obstacle to forgiveness, according to Mr. Clarke, 
lies in the conscience of the sinner. The sinner thinks he has 
no right to be forgiven. Owing to the absence of a forgiving 
spirit in himself also, he cannot believe in the forgiving love of 
God. He looks at retribution, until he finds it difficult to 
believe in pardon. 

It strikes us that this is but a loose and feeble account of the 
obstacles to forgiveness, if we look only at those. which lie in 
the state of the sinner himself. “ No right to be forgiven!” 
What right to be forgiven can there be ? Forgiveness is founded 
on the absence of right in the forgiven party. Again, because 
we are unforgiving, we naturally believe that God also is dis- 
inclined to forgive. But how is it with one of great natural 
leniency of disposition? Why cannot he, judging of God by 
- himself, as easily believe that God may forgive, as the vindic- 
tive man, that God must punish. And what in that case be- 
comes of the author’s sclution, as an universal one? Mr. 
Clarke approaches nearer to the true account of the obstacle 
as it lies in the human mind, when he says that “one who is 
not a Christian, is obliged by the law of his own mind to be- 
lieve that the government of God would be shaken, if God 
should forgive instead of punishing.” This is in fact the chief 
obstacle in the mind of man, unenlightened by revelation. 
How can God be holy and maintain a holy government, and 
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yet forgive the sinner, is the question spontaneously arising in 
the mind of every man when conscious of sin and guilt. And 
this question is satisfactorily answered—this obstacle is fully 
removed—only through the person and work of Christ, 

The difference, if there really be one, between us and Mr. 
Clarke, lies then just here. He finds the main obstacle in the 
mind of sinful man to be, the difficulty of believing in the for- 
giving love of God. The Orthodox find it to be the difficulty 
of believing in the reconcilement of God’s perfect righteous- 
ness with his forgiving love. Mr. Clarke believes that Christ, 
as expressing the forgiving love of God, removed the difficulty. 
We believe that Christ, by expressing the forgiving love of 
God, and his holiness, and the harmony between the two, remov- 
ed the difficulty. 

Inasmuch as the obstacle is one which lies in the convictions 
of the human mind, experience must be appealed to, to decide 
on what view it is, that the obstacie as a matter of fact is re- 
moved. 

And we fear not to leave it to the universal voice of man to 
decide, which view presents most fully both the obstacle and 
the mode of its removal. Mr. Clarke believes that Christ 
made known the forgiving love of God. The Orthodox believe 
that as cordially as he, nor do they come one step behind 
any Unitarian in their esteem of the condescension and tender- 
ness of the forgiving love of God, as shown in Christ. But 
while the Orthodox believe this, they also believe more. They 
find more in Christ than forgiving love. They find revealed in 
him that other fact, which is most pertinent to the wants of 
man as a sinner. They find the forgiving love of God as 
shown in Christ with its fulness, freeness and tenderness, not 
only not in the least impaired, but, let us rather say, having all 
these qualities heightened, by its being perfectly and sublimely 
harmonized with holiness and justice, thus satisfying at once 
both the conscience, the affections, and the intalieet of man. 
The “subjective” difficulty, as the author styles it, being re- 
moved by the expression of the forgiving love of God in Christ, 
an inquiry arises as to the “objective” difficulty. Christ recon- 
ciles man to God. Does he also reconcile God to man ? 

To state the question in our own words: Did Christ in his 
person or by his work remove any obstacle to the forgiveness 
of the sinner, which did not lie in the sinner’s own mind? 
Or thus, did Christ perform a work for the sinner, the chief 
design of which was not to influence the sinner to turn from 
sin, so that the work would have been necessary to be done by 
him on the sinner’s behalf, even if the latter be supposed to 
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have no knowledge of what was done, or of the necessity of 
doing it? 

The author enumerates various theories on this subject, and 
at last, what we had almost despaired of seeing, we find the 

revalent theory .of the Orthodox of New England, fairly stated 

y a Unitarian: “The death of Christ was a manifestation of 

od’s displeasure against sin, and was necessary to enable God, 
as a moral governor, to forgive sin, without impairing the 
respect due to the moral law.’ 

Viewing all theories on the subject as matters of belief and 
opinion, and not matters of faith, as things pertaining to the- 
ology and not to religion, and thinking that the most correct 
theory is yet to come, after each school shall have contributed 
its own solution, the author proceeds to offer his own explana- 
tion. He concludes that 

“Tf there be any objective difficulty in the way of human for, iveness, it must be 
from the essential hostility of the Holy character of God to all unholiness, And 
again, that, if Christ’s death removes this difficulty, it must be by emg 


to the sinner his own perfect holiness,—by removing from his soul the essen 
nature of sin, and by making him really, not legally, holy in the sight of God.” 


If this theory has any relation to the subject of forgiveness, 
it must, we think, be this, that having holiness positively im- 
parted through the death of Christ, the believer is viewed as 
“really not legally” one with Christ, and the object of God’s 
complacency. Mr. Clarke protests against theories being held 
with such tenacity as they are. Yet judging from the earnest- 
ness and solemnity with which he propounds his own theory, 
we can hardly help thinking that he holds it quiteas tenaciously, 
as the Orthodox hold theirs. 

But all this discourse upon theories is quite aside from the 
real question. The question about the Atonement between the 
Orthodox and their opponents is one not respecting a theory, 
but respecting a revealed fact. 

Did Christ by his sufferings and death remove any obstacle, 
that did not lie in the mind of the sinner? The Orthodox 
maintain that the Scriptures declare, as a fact, that he did. 
Their opponents hold that the Scriptures rightly interpreted, 
teach no such fact. Both parties hold that believers are deliv- 
ered from sin and condemnation, by means of what Christ has 
done and suffered. Unitarians claim that believers are deliv- 
ered from condemnation by being delivered from sin; and that 
they are delivered from sin by the moral influence of the per- 
son and work of Christ on them, and the spiritual life imparted 
from Christ to them. 

The Orthodox believe this, and they believe more. They 
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believe that the Scriptures must mean more than this, when 
they speak of Christ as dying “for our sins,” as procuring “ the 
remission of sins that are past,” as “ bearing our sins in his own 
body on the tree,” as-reconciling us to God, by his death, 
“when we were enemies.” They conclude from these and 
similar passages, that the sufferings and death of Christ had an 
efficacy in procuring for mankind forgiveness, distinct from and 
exterior to their influence on the mind of the sinner himself; 
even that Christ did a work by virtue of which God presents 
himself to sinners, in the attitude of a placable Being. The 
Orthodox find this to be not only a fact but a leading fact of 
Revelation. We cannot at this time go into an claberste 
Biblical criticism. We are chiefly anxious, that it be clearl 
understood by all, that the question about the vicarious wor 
of Christ, is not, as Mr. Clarke supposes, a question between 
opposing theories, nor between theory and no theory. It is a 
a simple question of fact and sound interpretation. 

With Mr. Clarke, we believe that the only spiritually profit- 
able reception of this, as of other Scripture verities, is by faith 
in them as revealed facts, not belief of them as established or 
even as corroborated by human theories. And our care must be 
to give the chief place in our faith, to the leading facts of the 
Scriptures. Now that Christ did in fact die for our sins, for their 
remission, that he who knew no sin was made sin for us, 
that he died for our sins, not as present powers within us 
but as opera operata, for the remission of sins expressly 
called sins that are past, that by his death he completed 
a work of reconciliation for man, even while man was yet 
viewed as an enemy, are the reiterated assertions of the 
Scriptures, which cannot, we maintain, be construed by 
the theory of mere moral and spiritual influence. without an 
unnatural distortion. The vicarious death of Christ is a 
fact as plainly recorded, as often. repeated, and reached b 
as unforced interpretation, as any other revealed fact. It 
is set forth in the greatest variety of forms, and the vast 
majority of Christians have concurred in receiving it as a 
revealed fact, without any effort to explain it by the theory of 
a moral aud spiritual influence exerted on the mind. Yet it is 
also, be it observed, a fact which if believed in its simplicity is, 
and is declared in the Scriptures to be, fraught with the highest 
moral influence. The doctrine of Christ delivered for our 
offenses, crucified and dying for us, has an @fficacy attributed 
to it in the Scriptures, which is attributed to no other doctrine, 
inasmuch as the doctrine of the cross is declared to be to 
those who perish, “ foolishness;” but to those who are saved, 
“it is the power of God.” It is this revealed fact, which 

VOL. XI. 6 
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more than all other facts respecting Christ, not only, as Mr. 
Clarke would have it, sets forth God’s forgiving love, but 
exhibits the intensity and the concord of the Divine holiness 
and the Divine love, in such a manner as at once irresistibly 
to draw the sinful heart to God, and to give it security in 
its approaches to him. It furnishes the sinner with a clear 
and broad standing place prepared for him, anterior and 
exterior to his own repentance and faith, to which he may strug- 
gle forwards from the entanglements, and filth, and darkness of 
his own guilty soul, aud find security and strength. Thousands 
and tens of thousands of Christians, have felt this fact filling 
their souls with serenity and joy. They may not in their own 
consciousness have separated it from other revealed facts re- 
specting Christ, nor from the influence of his person. It 
probably is unwise as a matter of religious self-culture thus to 
separate it. The Orthodox, we think, have erred in presenting 
the doctrine too abstractly and too theoretically. But we can- 
not but view it as still more unwise and unsafe, to tear out this 
great central fact from the Christian scheme, for the purpose 
of rejecting it. 

We pass from this painful topic ;—painful because of the 
confessed difference between the two parties, on a point 
which one party not only believes but feels compelled to hold, 
as a matter of vital belief. We would simply express the wish 
that both these bodies of the professed believers in Christ, may 
be contented, abandoning their speculative theories, to sit down 
together at the feet of Jestis and his Apostles, and hear their 
words. 

In presenting the Helps to Forgiveness, the author treats 
separately of the parts which God, Christ, the sinner and the 
Church perform, in the work of forgiveness. Christ, as we 
have seen, manifests the forgiving love of God. God spiritually 
reveals himself to the sinner, as he is in Christ, and bestows 
the gift of faith. The sinner feeling his dependence upon God, 
is at the same time to put forth efforts to believe. On the 
points of the co-working of God and the sinner in the matter 
of faith, and of the practical attitude which the sinner must 
take, as dependent yet striving, Mr. Clarke is orthodox and 
even highly Calvinistic. The work of the Church is to show 
a living faith, strongly to sympathize with the sinner who is. 
seeking an experience of God’s forgiving love, to pray with 
and for him, to ifstruct and guide him, and, as it were, to be- 
lieve for him. We presume our readers will thank us for the 
following extracts upon the duty of the Church. The thoughts 

resented may well instruct and awaken to a sense of their 
high calling many an orthodox Church. 
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“In the order of Providence, it depends upon him to whom God has given faith, 
whether others around him shall have faith or be without it. If he is true to his 
faith, if his life is rooted in it, if his words are colored by it, if his tone and temper 
are constantly informed by this pure and subtle spirit, then he carries with him a 
sphere of influence by which to produce a like faith in all who are prepared to re- 
ceive it, God to him is no name, but a reality ; Christ, not an historical Messiah, 
but a present Saviour ; eternal life, no future, but a present immortality. By the 
contagion of this faith, he awakens like convictions in other minds; and to them 
also God in the Soul, Righteousness, Eternity, and Heaven come forth from the re- 

ion of abstractions into that of realities. This is the true key to the kingdom of 

eaven; and, in the famous passage to, which we give this interpretation, Jesus is 
impressing the responsibility which rests upon those who have this key of faith in 
their ssion. So surely as they neglect to use it, the door of heaven remains 
closed. And those who, by the sight of their faith, might have been quickened into 
a new life, remain, through their negligence, where they were before. This re- 
sponsibility and pchags talvean not to Peter alone, nor to the Apostles alone, 


nor to bishops, priests, and preachers alone, but to every man to whose heart, as to 
that of Peter, God has made a revelation of the reality of spiritual things.” * * * 

“The work of the Church in the Forgiveness of Sin is twofold. First, by preach- 
ing the Law to awaken the desire for goodness, the effort for obedience, and the 
sense of separation from God; and, secondly, by preaching the Gospel, to produce 
the knowledge of forgiveness, and to communicate, through its own faith, that 
faith which will bring pardon. To those who are =o 5 seeking for pardon and 


faith, the Church feel itself to be the appointed and natural agency by which sare 
is to be obtained. When the seeker is unable to have faith for himself, the Church 
should have faith for him. When he is discouraged, the Church should have cour- 
age for him. Whenhe would despair, the Church should hope for him, When he 
cannot pray for himself, the Church should pray for him. For if the Church has 
faith in forgiveness and in the power of prayer, it should exercise that faith on be- 
half of those who are unable to exercise it for themselves. And, in point of fact, 
this is what all sincere and practical Christians actually endeavor to do. In all 
churches there are those who, by their words and their prayers,endeavor to bring faith 
to those who need it; and they thus become in reality the means by which it is 
obtained. But what is wanted is, that the whole Christian Church should under- 
stand that these efforts are its legitimate work, and that it should reverently and 
joyfully accept the great privilege to which its Master has called it. And also that 
it should do its work, not occasionally as a doubtful experiment, but in the convic- 
tion that it has been made the certain and appointed channel through which faith 
and forgiveness shall come. When the Christian Church has learned its duties and 
privileges, it will be able to show to exch seeking soul the way of Salvation, and 
enable him to enter it. It will be able to remove all doubt and all uncertain 
as to what each one must do to be saved. As the types and shadows of the Jewi 
ritual were fulfilled by the realities of the Gospel, so will the Roman Catholic 
sacrament of confession and absolution be fulfilled by the Church, which has be- 
come the medium of communicating, not an external and formal Remission of 
Sins, but an inward and real Sense of Pardon, For this sacrament, which has 
come down from the middle ages, will stand as a — till it is replaced by the 
reality,—will remain as a promise till it is removed by the fulfillment of the pro- 
mise. Men go to the Catholic Church because it seems to offer them a surer out- 
ward aid and help. But this help is formal, technical, not living and human. 
Something greater and better is needed ; and something better, as God lives, shall 
yet come.” 


The concluding chapter upon the Results of Forgiveness, is 
one of exceeding beauty of thought and of style. Objections 
might justly be made to portions of it. But we have rather 
felt disarmed of criticism, and disposed to present portions, of 
which it would be indeed faint praise to say that they are un- 
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objectionable. The chief result of Forgiveness is a new 
spiritual life. 


“ And by this we mean, not merely a new course of action and conduct, but the 
formation of a new vital principle. As the temporal life of man or animal con- 
sists, not merely in outward actions, but also in an invisible principle, by which 
those actions are prompted ; so the spiritual life consists, not merely in new efforts 
and actions, but in the possession of a new principle, out of which these actions 
naturally flow. Therefore Christianity, as to its inward principle in the soul, is 
constantly described in the New Testament as a life. This eternal life is not 
merely immortality in the future world, for it is spoken of as a gift specially 
bestowed upon Christians as the consequence of their faith, (John iii, 15, vi, 47 ;) 
nor is it the future happiness of the good hereafter alone, for it is spoken 
of as something abiding in the soul Aere, (John vi, 54, 47, v, 24.) The analogy of 
the spiritual life to temporal life appears in many particulars. As temporal life 
begins with our birth, so the spiritual life begins with the new birth. As the tem- 
7— life is supported by food, so the spiritual life has its food also, which is the 

ly and blood of Christ ; in other words, his whole human history, his active and 
—_ virtue, his energy to do, and his patience to bear ; which must be not merely 
looked at, thought about, and remembered, but, like the food which we take into 
the body, become a part of ourselves. As our earthly existence is divided into 
rest and labor, repose and action, night and day; so tue spiritual life consists of 
alternations of faith and works, trust and obedience, prayer and labor, quiet waiting 
and active obedience. In our temporal life we are surrounded by Nature; by sky 
and earth; mountain, forest, and ocean ; drifting clouds, falling rains, the vegetable 
and animal worlds; and the speaking face of man and woman. In our spiritual 
life we are surrounded by a Spiritual World of holy truths, gentle affections, far- 
reaching hopes, noble aims, and sympathies wide as the world. As the vital prin- 
ciple of plant or bird shows itself especially in the fact of growth, so one character- 


istic of the spiritual life is development and progress. The largest definition, per- 
haps, which on be given of the tom life, is Devetopment.” * * * *# os 
“This new Life in the Soul is, in its essence, Love; and, by means of its organ 
Faith, renews itself continually from on High. But this Life in the Soul has a 
twofold character, and acts in a twofold direction. It alternates between labor and 
rest, effort and repose, activity and ——— obedience to the law and trust in 
diffe 


the gospel. Christian Goodness, therefore, rs from the Goodness of Nature in 
being principle, and from the Goodness of Morality in being spontaneous ; and is 
the purest union and harmony of both kinds. For Goodness in general is of these 
two kinds, consisting of Intention on the one side, and Character on the other. The 
Goodness of Morality or Intention consists in effort, struggle, and conflict ; and is 
esteemed great in proportion to the temptation resisted, the trial borne, the obsta- 
cle encountered, the difficulty overcome. The Goodness of Nature or Character is 
not conflict, but harmony; not struggle, but attainment. It consists in natural 
good tendencies and pure tastes, or in acquired habits of ness. The Goodness 
of Intention is meritorious; the Goodness of Attainment is beautiful. We respect 
the first ; we love the second. The absence of one implies guilt; the absence of 
the other implies depravity. He who does not try to do right and to become good 
is guilty. He who has no love for goodness, no true, kind, and noble tendencies, is 
depraved. The seat of the one is the conscience or will; the seat of the other is 
the instinct or natural tendencies.” * * * *# 

“ The essential peculiarity of the Christian Life is, that it is the complete harmo- 
DY, THE ABSOLUTE SYNTHESIS OF BOTH KINDS OF Goopness. It distinguishes them, 
in order that it may unite them. It is able to unite them, because it has first dis- 
tinguished them. ristian faith, revealing the high Law of God, awakens the con- 
science, and rouses the will to effort to overcome all evil. Christian faith, reveal- 
ing the abounding Love of God, creates new affections, and attracts the soul u 
ward, ascending by its proper motion, The love of God moves us to effort; 
effort enables ue more entirely to rely upon and realize His love. Faith and 
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Works; Love and Labor; Prayer and Action; the Reception of the Holy Spirit, 
and the Endeavor to impart it,—these follow each other like Day and Night; re-" 
pose preparing us for labor, and labor for repose. In the Lord’s prayer, the 
clause, ‘Tuy WILt BE ponx, has in all ages received a double interpretation; as 
being either a prayer for all men, that they may obey God ; or as being an act of 
personal submission. Probably it includes both meanings ; and so the Christian, 
in every moment of his Christian life, may unite the sense of responsibility and 
the sense of dependence, obedience, and love. His aim is, by his every act and 
his total influence, to advance the kingdom of Christ ; but to do this by becoming, 
in every act, and in his total influence, the organ by which Christ shall act, the 
channel through which Christ’s influence shall flow.” 


From a sketch of the history of the Doctrine of Forgiveness, 
with which the chapter closes, we give the following conclu- 
ding extract. 


“ The doctrine of justification by faith, proclaimed by Luther, was the vital 
principle of the reformation of the Sixteenth Century, and again became a new 
impulse of life to the human race. Its negative work, its work of denial, conflict, 
Pm overthrow, is easily seen and measured; but the positive result of Luther’s 
Reformation was faith in the unbought love of God to the human soul; and there 
is no modern reform, nothing which diffuses comfort, intelligence, power, a' 
the millions, but may be traced to this great spiritual movement of the Sixteenth 
Century. But now, standing in the midst of the Nineteenth Century, we may 
ask, ‘Is Nor A NEW REVIVAL OF THIS GREAT DOCTRINE NEEDED BY THE CHURCH AND 
BY THE WoRLD?’ Have not the works of the reformation once more eclipsed its 
interior principle? One party supposes that the essential principle of the reforma- 
tion consists in the creeds and opinions held by the Reformers; and another party 
supposes that it consists in their assertion of the Sufficiency of the Scriptures, and 
the Right of Private Judgment. Consequently we have a new idolatry of forms; 
and we worship, in our day, Creeds, the Letter of the Bible, and self-formed Opin- 
iens. And so again we cut ourselves off from the current of that inspiring Life 
which creates creeds, scriptures, and opinions, but is never created by them. Once 
more we need to go behind all these works of our own hands and minds, back to 
God’s free love, which can again make all things new. As, when the Holy Spirit 
descended on the day of Pentecost, a rushing and mighty wind filled all the house 
where they were sitting ; so the houses of doctrine and form must be filled by a 
new inspiration, and Gud once more shake not the Earth on but the Heavens; 
not the world only, but the Church. The new Revival of the doetrine of Grace 
will by no means express itself in the old language ; for each age has a ne 
of application for the same truth. The lan age of Luther differed from that of 
Augustine. The language of Augustine differ from that of Paul. The human 
race repeats evermore the same experiences, and through the same errors ; 
yet the truth each time is attained in a larger an « pe form. The human race 
does not revolve in a circle, but ascends in a spiral; passing, indeed, again and 
again through the same errors to the same truths, but passing through them each 
time on a pn plane. Thus, though no man can ict what form the doctrines 
of Grace will take in that new manifestation for which our century is waiting, we 
may be sure that such a manifestation must come. And among its negative results 
we may expect to see the destruction of Sectarian ramparts, the breaking down of 
narrow Creeds, the overthrow of a merely polemic Theology, and a merely eccle- 
siastic Ritual ; while among its positive results we may expect the foundation of 
a new Church collected out of all sects under heaven ; a Church not of the Priest- 
hood nor the Clergy, but of the Pzortx, whose ritual shall consist of action as well 
as of prayer, of humanity as well as piety; and the central points of whose creed 

, that Gop 1s THE UNIVERSAL FaTHER, AND THAT ALL MANKIND ARE 
EN.” 
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Art. IV—THE TRUE SUCCESS OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Thoughts ir a Young Man; a Lecture delivered before the 
Boston Mercantile Library Association. By Horace Mann. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 1852. 


Address on the Education of Woman, delivered at the Anni- 
versary of the Pittsfield Young Ladies Institute. By Ray 
Paumer, D.D. Albany: Gray, Sprague & Co., 1852. 


Tue first of these addresses has been so long before the 
public, and has had so large a circle of hearers and of readers, 
that a detailed description of it would be quite superfluous. It 
is written with the characteristic rapidity and fervor of Mr. 
Mann’s style, and utters lessons concerning manliness, integrity, 
and true mental accomplishment, to which every young man 
may wisely give heed. Itis asignal excellence in its author, and 
it invests his name with an honor more clear and durable than 
any to be won in the political arena, that he estimates so justly 
and has advanced so intelligently the education of the young. 
The name of the enthusiastic and indefatigable Secretary of 
the Board of Education in Massachusetts will be freshly re- 
membered, when the congressional career of Mr. Manp, for 
all the services he has rendered in it to liberty and truth, shall 
have been lost from sight in the swift succession of political 
events. 

The address of Dr. Palmer, on the education of woman, 
is more recent. It is carefully and gracefully written; and 

regents with discrimination, yet with earnestness too, the true 
import and method of female culture. The evangelical spirit 
which claims distinct expression at the close, pervades its whole 
extent. And we have not lately met an address, of the nature 
and aims of this, that has seemed to us more happily adapted to 
its occasion, or more replete with just and woelal thought. 
Much reflection on the subject, with the practical observations 
of one personally conversant with the instruction of young ladies, 
is evinced and expressed in it. 

Leaving these two addresses now, and -following for a time 
a track of our own, it is our wish to present in this article some 
thoughts concerning the theme which they severally and differ- 
ently treat. The form of the article may be naturally enough 
an answer to the question, In what is attained the true Suc- 
cess of Human Life, for man or for woman? Epicureanism 
says—this is the principle that gives essential unity to its 
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manifold forms—‘ It is in Gratirication ;’ of the appetites, the 
desires, the craving for enjoyment, and for rest in that. The 
great commercial development that distinguishes our times, 
says, practically and very imperatively, ‘It is in Commercran 
Successes ;’ in large, swift, and permanent accumulations, of 
money, power, and mercantile reputation. What says Philo- 
sophy ? and Christianity, as agreeing with, or correcting and 
exalting her? In what does the human creature, whom God 
has fashioned with such exquisite skill, and such expenditure of 
Divine resources, accomplish the end for which he is designed ? 
And, of course, at what-stould the Educator aim, when he 
seeks, as the minister of God, to form and accomplish this 
human creature ? 

There are two things involved in the real success of man; 
two things to be sought, therefore, by all who would educate 
him. The first is, the proper and thorough development of the 
faculties of his nature ; and the second, the use of those facul- 
ties, thus developed, in appropriate, noble, and beneficent ac- 
tion. Ifwe state the whole in a single sentence, it may be thus 
put: complete Spiritual Development, for the purposes of be- 
nign and useful Action, is the only just aim of man or 
of woman. The statement is an obvious one; older than the 
catechism; as old as the Bible. Yet it will not harm us, if 
amid these clamorous and tumultuous times we consider it 
anew. Indeed, it will be eminently useful to us, if we take 
from it impressions that shall be serviceable to us in the con- 
duct of our own life, or that shall help and direct us in our in- 
fluencing of others. 

The law that meets us first in life, wherever we observe that, 
is the law of Development. It is peculiar to life, and coéx- 
tensive withit. Wherever there is matter merely, and the quali- 
ties that describe that, whether it exist in unorganized masses, 
or is constructed into forms by chemical affinities, there is no 
evolution; no process of growth, from a smaller toward a 
larger. The rock is passive. It knows no increase. It has 
once been compacted, by the forces of flood or flame that 
wrought it ; and now it abides. But it grows to no new forms, 
by interior pressure. So the crystal is shaped with beautiful 
exactness ; is suffused with light, or variously and brilliantly 
with color, according to its law. And perfect it is, within its 
province ; hangingits clear stalactite beneath the arches of the 
cavern, or shining as the opal, or flaming as the diamond, on 
the brow that still exalts it with a more imperial lustre. But 
the crystal never changes, unless to lose this vivid integrity. 
It grows not at all, nor germinates to new crystals. It is 
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separate and lifeless, and has no sphere to expand itself into. 
So with everything in matter, and the purely mechanical forces 
which affect that. The law of Construction, not that of De- 
velopment, is there all-pervading. ' 
But the moment we enter the sphere of life, we meet the dis- 
sition to progress and growth. The flower-germ expands 
y regular advancements into leaf, and stalk, and calyx, and 
petals, the flushed, symmetric and consummate corolla. It is 
the law of its structure. The embryo animal is unfolded and 
matured, under the steady and usual laws that frame and govern 
the system of the creation, into the compact and powerful. 
growth, or the lithe and delicate yet complex organism, which 
science admires and explores with her analysis, and in which 
she confesses a trophy of the Creator. And‘the human child, 
so weak, dependent, and exposed at the outset, not surviving 
if the wind but visit it too roughly, not enduring either heat or 
cold, or moisture, the smallest accident, the lightest compres- 
sion—that little and frail, but living child, grows up by degrees 
to the stature and power of a majestic manhood, or is Secdepet 
into the symmetry and clothed with the grace that invest with 
teir charm the peerless woman. 
The destiny of Progress, in other words, through development, 


toward Soap yawn hss ge the thorough and evident realization 
a 


of all that is possible in their conditions of being,—is upon 
living creatures from the start of their history. It shows a 
more wonderful operation of God in them. It separates them 
from matter; marks them out as elect to nobler offices ; estab- 
lishes their place on a. higher level of existence. It is the 
manifest sceptre of life. 

Of course, then, the same great law accosts us, in only a 
higher and more imperative exhibition, when we enter the 
department of spiritual existence. For ‘here life comes to its 
fullest expression, as enthroned, full-orbed, in the conscious 
soul. In this the supernatural blends with the physical. A 
microcosm it is, but also an avatar. With intellect to apprehend 
truth and its relations, a conscience to feel the obligations of 
duty, affections to arise and encompass the Infinite, and a 
will possessing liberty, that finite omnipotence,—it evidently 
involves, in its personal unity, transcendent forces. Man derives 
responsibility and immortality from this structure of the soul. 
He is shown to be the rightful possessor of the world. And in 
the expansion of his perfected nature, while he touches the 
brute, and finds strange analogies to its instincts in himself, he 
aspires toward the angel, and catches the echo of far and 
high songs. He can root himself to the earth, in the grasp of 
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his desires ; or he can ascend, in the uplift and flight of his ex- 
ulting hope, to the golden and sapphire sceneries of Heaven. 
As life, then, in the soul of man attains its highest terres- 
trial expression, the aptitude for development which we else- 
where discern in it must exist in that, and must seek the largest 
and most powerful expression. It does so exist; and often 
mutely but always really it is felt and revealed. In each 
faculty we discover it.—T hat power, for example, which seeks to 
comprehend the relations of things, and to penetrate phenome- 
na to the principles beneath them; which would coliate the 
similar, and distinguish the unequal, and generalize the indi- 
vidual, and encompass the distant in a principle of order, and 
which would thus frame theories and scientific explanations, for 
the comprehension and exposition of all the system of being 
around us; that power, which we call familiarly the Under- 
standing, our truly constructive and systematizing faculty— 
tends continually to expansion, and a visible progress. Havin 
learned one particular, it is eager for others. Wisien formed 


one hypothesis, it either establishes .and finally confirms that, 
on a still securer basis of induction and argument, or it sup- 
plants it by another, more adequate and just. It takes at the 
outset the discipline and culture of some other understanding 


as the limit of its hope. But when that is reached, another 
reinspires it; or the intellect measuring itself against abso- 
lute Truth, and feeling the movement of great original capacities 
that tend to the search and mastery of that, is moved to vaster 
effort by its immensity. So everywhere and innately, in its 
normal activity, it approximates the ideal. “Excelsior” is the 
word breathed above it at its birth; which, according to the 
ancient and natural magic, has the power to prefigure and de- 
termine its career. The instinct of its being is advancement ; 
ascension ; higher, and further, toward perfect day. 

The same is as evidently true of the Reason ; that intuitive 
and almost impersonal power, which scans and investigates the 
absolute and impalpable ; which gives methods and inspira- 
tion to the constructive Understanding; and which, as the 
teacher of the Imagination, presents to it ideals, informs it with 
the eternal laws of beauty, and makes it the interpreter of their 
mysteries to men, the Seer and prophet of invisible realms. 
This, ever aspires toward clear intuitions; a more intimate 
sympathy with the reason which is eternal. It would have all 
the greatness and marvel of Being, expressed, as beneath the 
seraph’s eyes, to its eclaircised and regal gaze. No mystery 
short of that one, all-encompassing, the relation of the infinite 

VOL. XI. he 
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to the finite and the transient; no obscurity that lies lower 
than the level of incarnation ; is the claim of the Reason. 

So the Conscience and the Will aspire each toward perfec- 
tion, in their natural impulse. Except as they are depressed 
by malign inward influence, or are detained and debilitated by 
adverse circumstances, so far as the forces that naturally in- 
here in them are allowed to have play, they ascend toward 
entire development and dominance ; till the conscience shall be 
sensitive, clear-sighted and undaunted, as a power of perception, 
and perfectly authoritative as impelling to duty; till the will 
shall be superior to circumstances and the Past, and as the true 
architect of fortunes and the Future shall mould all before it 
into plastic consent. There is not an instance of historical 
heroism, in which the conscience, informed of duty and en- 
forced by its spirit, has been allied with a will sublime and 
calm, and so has revealed its divinity to man—not an instance 
like that of the reformer before his princes, or of the incorrupti- 
ble judge withstanding temptation and hostile authority, or of 
the poet, in blindness, poverty and age, beneath the frowns of 
royal power, still pondering Paradise and quarrying from it his 
diamond palaces, or still breathing out in sonnets and in 
psalms his praise to the Creator, as if exalted from all contact 
with the world, and made superior to itsevery opposition—there 
is not such an instance, for which the soul, attentively con- 
sidering it, may not find in itself the original capacity. It is 
this which makes all such histories impressive. 

Everywhere in our nature, save at one point only, in all 
our appropriate human powers, we discern a central life, with its 
tendencies toward progress; the aptitude for development, 
unto mastery and perfection. Everywhere, save at one 
point. And at that point we touch the chasm in our nature, 
which for ages has arrested the thoughts of philosophy. Men 
like Pliny or Plutarch—the thoughtful, contemplative and in- 
tuitive minds, who have felt themselves related to invisible sys- 
tems, and have turned from the bustle and pomp of circum- 
stances to study the secrets and the destinies of the soul—have 
felt that here was a singular mystery. At the centre of our 
being, where this tendency to development should be deepest 
and strongest, because the relations of the soul to its Author 
become most intimate, at the point that is of the moral affec- 
tions, siggy hy Oy God, we meet a want. Thelife-element is 
not there. e have arisen step by step, in the survey of our 
nature, toward this summit and sun of it; and this is absent. 
The taste for beauty, in nature or in art, abides unchanged. 
The taste which is gratified, in its sterner demands, amid the 
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hoarse severity of storms, beneath the weird and sleepless 
forest, under the glory of stars at night, or on the wild outreach 
of ocean,—this remains undiminished. But the principle of 
affection toward Him who has framed all, and before whom all 
stands in the crystal immensity, as the signet on the hand of 
his constant Omnipotence, this we do not discover. On the 
other hand, we discern self-seeking, and its tendencies. At 
this point, therefore, the Christian demand of a regeneration 
confronts philosophy. Christianity expounds the occasion of 
this want, and would furnish its supply. As quickening man’s 
will to new activities, or as calling down an energy from above 
upon the soul, the Church has always professed to meet this; 
and she has in this function the ground of her permanence. 
She claims to be more than a civilizing power. She asserts 
another office than of outward reform. Through the truth, by 
the Spirit, distributed through her, she would renovate the 
heart. The splendid or the simple forms, hierarchies or 
brotherhoods, ordinances and rituals, annals illustrious with 
the heroism of martyrdom, archives bounteous with the learn- 
ing of generations, litanies pealing and aspiring to God with 
the penitence or the ecstasy of confessing hearts, cathedral 
building their rocky oratorios as the scene of Divine reve- 
Jation and action,—all these are the drapery of the power of 


the Church; the —— or sombre robes, around that queen- 


ly yet ministering 
original again. ; 
But when these affections toward the Infinite are enkindled, the 
tendency with them also is to development. — grow up with 
meditation. They are nursed to new strength by each survey 
of the universe. The telescope gathers light from far systems 
upon them. The eye of the microscope leads them forth to 
new range, in its revelation of interior worlds. The whole 
material organized system, as disclosed to our study, in its 
secrets and its breadth, in its harmonies and its stability, in the 
vivid evidencings of its maker throughout it, becomes a temple 
and home of these affections; instinct with the forces of a 
continuous culture. And the Scriptures assemble for them reve- 
lations and theophanies, the mission of angels, the discoveries 
of the future, the Incarnation of God. They never can tarry, 
therefore, in their proper development, they never can rest, in 
fulfillment of their law, till they flame to seraphic ardor and 
height ; till they sing and are glad before God’s face! 
f all the powers inherent in our being, then, in their har- 
monious and appropriate action, the tendency is to enlarge- 
ment and progress. As the insignificant germ works up toward 


orm which would ally the soul with its 
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the fragrant and free-swaying flower; as the seed advances 
toward the tree, whose affluent and majestic cope shelters the 
sod ; as the embryo of the egg is perfected in the eagle, that soars 
and sails in the immeasurable azure ; so the powers of the child, 
all callow and inconsiderable as they are at the first, tend natu- 
rally and steadily toward the stature of the man’s. It is the 
law of their being. It gives mystery, sublimity, divinity to 
the child, and makes his life momentous and august. It is a 

roof of God’s authorship; it is a pledge of his immortality. 

he forces within him transcend the Present. They overleap 
attainment, the moment it is made. They aspire to an ideal, 
which imagination itself can scarcely define ; which history 
has not realized; which only the Serene shall open ‘ full- 
circle.’ That Future itself takes reality and a presence, it grap- 
ples our deepest philosophical convictions, when we ponder 
the child; since only amid its immeasurable scope can the pow- 
ers that are in him find their full evolution. 

In this development, then, and spiritual progress, this unfold- 
ing of the powers which God has placed in us unto the meas- 
ure which they prophesy, is found the first element of true 
human Success. The accomplishment of this should be the 
aim of every educator. The accomplishment of this should 
be the goal of every youth. Man’s end is not the. accumu- 
lation of outward conditions of enjoyment or influence; of 
wealth, or power, or fortunate circumstances, or pleasant social 
relations and prospects. It is not the acquisition of the means 
of self-improvement ; or, even, the attainment of positive knowl- 
edge. Knowledge is good; but Development, to new greatness 
and symmetry of power, is larger and is better. Attainment 
ought always to be auxiliary to such development. If not, it 
crushes, like Tarpeia’s shields. “Studies are to serve,” as 
Lord Bacon has said, “ for delight, and for ornament ;” but also 
and chiefly, “for Asmiry.” e are to grow up upon them, to 
an ever newer fulness and proportion of power; till all that we 
have been is merged and completed in a larger capacity ; till 
the aspiration of the Past is the possession of the Present; till 
our manhood is perfected. 

This development, too, must accord with the bent of the 
original constitution, in order to be really complete and thor- 
ough. It must carefully accept, and not traverse or resist the 
tendencies of nature. This law is obvious. 

Varieties adorn, we might almost say distinguish, the operation 
of the creator. There is no machine-work in his system. 
Every product is individual. And so is expressed the perfect 
power and the absolute ubiquity of the will that frames all. 
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Nowhere, either, are these varieties more conspicuous or impres- 
sive than among men. A sphere of experience is possible to 
each. Each has his niche, assigned by his original individuality. 
There are differences of quality, of degree, and of structure. 
In one mind, the gold abides unmixed. In another, it is mingled 
with quicksilver or copper, or fused into mechanical coalescence 
with quartz. In another, it is not gold at all; but iron or 
platinum. There is method in this. Such varieties are essen- 
tial to a true and wide harmony. To those who survey us with 
immediate vision, to whom the spiritual is as evident as the 
material, these diversities form a scene of immeasurable rich- 
ness. Consider it! The most exquisite combinations of bright- 
ness and relief in the perfected picture; the most skillful and 
majestic union of sounds in the one concerted and magnificent 
strain of organ music; the most charming arrangement and 
grouping of features in the outspreading landscape, where plain, 
and rock, and river, and hill, with nestling or clustering homes 
amid them, attract the taste and embosom it in peace ;—how 
shall these all be anything but a shadow, the faintest and most 
distant reflection and promise of that ‘ Variety in unity’ 
which is purposed and secured in God’s intelligent system ? 
where every soul has a beauty of its own; where each may 
find a realm of action appropriate to itself; and where the 
harmony of the whole is to be gained and established in the per- 
fect accomplishment of every one ? . 

This is the system of intelligent life, as God has ordained it. 
Let every nature be developed after its law, then ; the discipline 
which meets it not obliterating its specialities, but disclosing — 
and: finishing them, as the polishing of the wood brings its 
grain to manifestation ;—this is needful to its success. The 
artist by nature is only truly developed in the recognition of 
this taste which imbues his constitution. When he looks to 
the fields, the sea, the skies, to the vivid grace of painting, or 
the noble charm of sculpture, or more, to the flushing face of 
woman, and the gleeful, exultant attitudes of childhood, and is 
flooded with the sense of enjoyment and light as their revelation 
of beauty arrests him, as he ‘inhales the ambrosial aspect’—let 
the literature and the trophies of art meet his soul! Let his 
taste be unfolded, and his powers be matured, and his beliefs 
be assembled beneath their inspiration. To try to transform his 
susceptible and esthetic nature into one more exact, dialectic 
and executive, were to try to write backward the decree of 
his maker ; to resolve that birds shall do errands and not sing ; 
and that elms shall bow their stately heads, and put aside their 
benignant coronals, to bless the squirrels with their nuts. 
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So when one turns to historical studies, in the movement of an 
imagination to which the Past is teeming and voiceful, and 
before which philosophy and eloquence are the goal, let these 
studies be brought about him ; till the earth is resonant to his 
quickened ear with the tread of generations ; till he feels him- 
self the inheritor of the legacies of ages; and enters with 
solemn and baptized soul, as one beneath the invocation of the 
Past, his work on earth! Whatever the mind is constitution- 
ally fitted for, it should therein have exercise. That power in 
it which naturally surpasses and dominates the others should 
have especial though guarded training. 

The Woman’s nature is differenced from the Man’s. There 
is sex in souls. Isis, and Osiris; the virgin born of sea- 
foam and floating on light with doves and graces, the strong 
and arduous god marching to war, before whom emperors 
clashed the shields ;—these are the obvious recognitions of the 
fact by that vigorous antique world which stood close to nature. 
It is the secret of the inmost affinities of our being. It is the 
centre of marriage, and the family-relation. It makes litera- 
ture and life responsive and harmonious, not univocal. It makes 
true marriage mystical, sacramental; a covenant between 
spirits. The observant, intuitive and emotional nature, there- 
fore, of her who has illustrated literature in her accomplish- 
ments, while embellishing and establishing the home with her 
affection, adorning it with her refinement, and oftentimes hallow- 
ing it with the sanctity of her religion, should never want 
its appropriate culture. It should never seek that which is alien 
to it—Everywhere it is the law, that that which is central 
and paramount in our being, that which God has lodged in us 
as our special possession, is especially to be trained. It is the 
crown of our force. It is the hiding of our power ; the element 
of original value, in our nature. The voice of it is that which 
opens hearts to ouraccess. The condition of success to us, the 
corner and also the pinnacle of our completeness, is its main- 
tenance and development. 

Yet not disproportionately, and to monstrous excess, is 
any power to be nurtured. he balance and equipoise of all 
are to be guarded; the moral cultivation is to be ever supreme ; 
and that “ open sensg,” as some have called it, which is found 
in childhood, which makes the world seem supernal, fire- 
edged, which feels it filled with mystery and force, and which 
realizes the contacts of God and the fovisible—this must, so 
far as possible, be carried on to maturity, and be made to pene- 
trate all our progress, in order to our perfectness. There is a 
principle here, which is often overlooked, but which ought never 
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to be so; which every Educator, and every system of training, 
should intelligently recognize. 

The season of young life has its special charm. This need 
not vanish, as the experience advances. It may be carried on 
into the subsequent career, and the attainments and the powers 
of that be gilded with its clear morning light. We see this 
accomplished in the poets, whom the world has recognized ; and 
in them we accept it as an admirable element. We may see it 
in those whom nature has endowed with the poetic sensibility, 
or with the rarer and regai gift of imagination, but to whom 
she has denied the poetic utterance ; who, through the defect of 
that special mental sense which appreciates and suggests the 
musical cadence, or by the pressure of outward circumstances, 
have been shut out from song, and made doers, achievers ; 
who have stirred men’s hearts with their grand appealing 
thought, and have led the perilous van of reforms ; or who have 
wrought into more tremendous expression the poems that were 
in them, amid the shock of charging armies, upon the arena of 

olitical revolution, or in the secrets cf Christian endurance. 
) Edwards had this, as his journal demonstrates. 
Augustine had it. Luther had it; ‘that granite mountain, 
with fountains in it.’ These men carried youngness and fresh- 
ness of soul with them, through all their career; as St. Chris- 
topher in the painting is seen bearing the young yet ruling 
Jesus across the swift and heady stream. Yet the child- 
nature was not in them set over against the man’s. It rather 
melted into, pervaded and suffused it; as the child’s beauty is 
merged in the man’s earnestness in the pictures of John. It was 
an element of freedom and completeness tothem. Napoleon, on 
the other hand, had little of this. The French civilization, which 
culminated in him, was not favorable to it. His element was 
incessant and splendid action. He was not akin to nature in 
its simplicity. He could not have found a spirit within re- 
sponsive to orchards and placid streams; and the very 
ornaments of affection or enthusiasm which he wore seem 
rather the etchings upon a steel-biade, than the growths of a 
nature spontaneous and teeming. But Cromwell had this; and 
so had Lord Strafford, of whom one would not think it if he 
could help it, but of whom we are told that in his stormiest 
scenes of life, he was wont to take refreshment with children 
in the garden, and to be a child and boy among them. 

In all truly graceful and bountiful natures we meet this 
element. The child stands near to nature, and its secrets. It 
is to him as if new-made; ‘the daily miracle of morning ;’ the 
glory, and the dusk. He has faith in the Invisible. The 
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earth and life are embosomed in a Presence, not seen but felt, 
and inly apprehended. The ideal is beneath everything. All 
occurrences are significant. The woods are populous still with 
fairies. Something sombre and portentous is in the darkness. 
The world is quick with mysterious forces. Its even and 
mighty pulses seem beating against his heart. There is a pres- 
ence of the eternal around and within all. The universe is vital ; 
not a mill or a shop, but a vast scene of Life, progressive and 
ascending. Poetry is reality. Religion is authoritative. The 
symbols of the future are far-flashing facts, illuminating the pre- 
sent with their infinite radiations. Yet the spirit is mirth- 
ful and peaceful, full of humor, full of gladness, sunshiny and 
free. 

-To perpetuate then this freshness of thought, and youthful 
grace, that it may imbue and adorn the knowledge and the 
energy of our practised manhood, is esential to the perfect 
development of the soul. We lose a part of our spiritual en- 
dowment, and therefore we come short of our perfect success, 
when we let this pass from us. The true education will estab- 
lish and ennoble, instead of expellingit. It is a difficult task in 
our civilization ; far more so than to educate the intellect or the 
conscience. For the tendencies of this age are commercial 
and mechanical, not poetic or scholarly. “We live in the out- 
ward. We believe in the sensible. The delicate light of fancy 
is lost in the glare of demonstration that immerses it. The silent, 
searching and apprehensive thoughts, which idealize the mate- 
rial, and find voices and activities throughout the solid frame of 
things, and meet the supernatural pervading the visible, have 
been more natural to other times. There is a real peril that a 
meagre and utilitarian spirit will debase all our knowledge; that 
scientific comparisons will supplant devout consideration ; and 
that stars will be measured and arranged in their groups, and 
trees be numbered, and flowers be analyzed, and insects and 
animals be characterized and classified, as if such exquisite ap- 
plication of names, were of some intrinsic and ultimate value ; 
as if the just purpose of all such explorations were not to re- 
veal with more vivid distinctness that Infinite Presence, which 
the child’s eye catches the moment it looks upward; which 
equally shapes the planet and rounds the drop; which poises 
the sun on its centre of light, while fitting the tiniest eye for 
its office ; which pervades all extent, gives unity to all existence, 
and makes every point amazing and sublime, as the scene of its 
operation ! 

To keep the freshness of soul that shall see this, to resist the 
hardening and deteriorating influences that play so swiftly back 
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and forth in our driving civilization, and to retain, in no senti- 
mental and dilettante way, but as an element of culture, of 
power, and of virtue, this inner youngness, so that nature shall 
woo us as a great blessing mother, and stars shall rain 
bright influence on us, and we shall stand consciously amid the 
Invisible—this is true and noble progress. To lose no element 
of grace or force, but ever to erect a new beauty on the exist- 
ing ; to exalt the dithyrambic to the glorious lyric, to enlarge 
poetic insight and faculty till this rises to the Epic, to crown 
science in philosophy, and to finish all attainment with the 
loveliness and the majesty of a noble art ;—this is the true 
method not only of national but equally of individual civiliza- 
tion andculture. Education completes a man, in securing this 
for him. When the conscience is enthroned in supremacy 
within us, as being iutrinsically our noblest power ; when the 
will is exalted by allegiance to it, made free in the liberty of ac- 
quiescence with the Infinite; when the intellect is disciplined, 
invigorated and furnished, and yet the glow of its youth main- 
tained ; when a just affection toward our author is enkindled, 
and all the powers are inspired by its impulse ; when, in a word, 
every spiritual force for which our nature has aptitude and 
scope, has been brought to expression, and been disciplined by 
culture ; then, the primary end of our being is attained. The 
soul is developed. Its life is unfolded. Not hundred-handed 
and gigantic but in the symmetry of the Greek Apollo, the 
symbol that expresses a perfected manhood, it stands in the 
creation ; its shapely powers, like limbs and arms, compacted 
and matured ; its many resources, the arching bow and eager 
arrows borne on the hand ; its princely port, and clear-eyed 
mien, that looks through nature and out on life, revealing a 
will akin with Divinity. It is ready for accomplishment ; for 
endurance ; for the future. It is independent of circumstances. 
It can enter that highest terrestrial experience, in which, in alli- 
ance with its author, it arises from the world, looks down upon 
powers, is master over Time. Then life is its element ; free- 
dom its instinct; the unlimited its domain. The level of 
inspiration is not far above this. The histories that have dis- 
closed this, are the choice and inestimable treasures of the race; 
because they show what the race would have been, except for 
the fall; because they mark the just goal of our effort. Look 
into them, and you see the lofty colon 1ades through which the 
same subduing will may move in triumph to the same corona- 
tion. In the attainment of this, is nobly accomplished a part 
of man’s Success ! 

A part; yet not all. For there meets us at once as we 
leave this law, another whose foundations are as central in our 
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being, and the brief exposition of which is necessary to complete 
the thesis with which we started. It is this: The powers, devel- 
oped and cultured as we have described, must be used, for 
ends that are durable and wise, in order to our success. In 
other words, BENEFICENT ACTION, as at once the expression of 
this spiritual development and the condition of its furtherance, 
is the end of man’s being ; and every system of education is 
faulty and imperfect, that does not prepare him for this, and in- 
troduce him to it. 

The natural sphere of life is Action. Whatever has life, 
throughout the creation, is predestined to this by its original 
structure. Every tree in the forest acts ouniuelly on others. 
Every part of it acts on every other. Their influence pene- 
trates the whole adjacent scene. It sometimes touches hu- 
man hearts; and the tree, to those who were sheltered beneath 
it in the crisis of peril, or to those who received the inspirations 
of poetry from its majestic sweep of beauty, has been an almost 
re ne mediator for its author. Its influence has been in- 


corporated with the progress of civilization. It rustles and 

waves through the ages of history. So everything that lives, 

around or beneath us, is in movement in its realm. It has 

its sufficient department of endeavor ; till the ae animal- 
s 


cule. which the blaze of the solar microscope reveals disport- 
ing in any drop of water, have organized frames and ordered 
lives, and are as apparently and continuously operative in their 
sphere as any creature between that sphere and ours. Of 
course, throughout these circles of Being, it is instinct or phy- 
sical force which impels ; not intelligence, or conscience. The 
frame seems passive, so far as we can enter the mystery of its 
movement, to the pressure of a force, whether mechanical or 
intelligent, that has nothing of personalness or freedom in 
it, and that does not imply responsibility or a future. But 
still the movement is real, not apparent. It even has moral and 
spiritual connections; and upon it is mirrored, as the arch of the 
heavens is reflected from the drop, the character of its origi- 
nator. In the frail and attenuated vegetable thread which the 
microscope discloses, endowed with its capillaries, alive and 
active with its ascending juices, adorned with incomparable 
finish of color, and ever putting forth its reproductive ener- 
gies ;—in the tiniest atomic creature, that is swallowed in a 
drop, as the ship is in the sea, and yet whose fleet and nimble 
life is unapproached by any fabric ;—in these, and all the life 
they represent, not less than in suns and celestial systems, cir- 
cling splendidly through space, are shown the greatness and 
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kindness of their Creator. Each, in its courses, ‘ like an angel 
sing.£ 
hat we find then, among these subordinate existences, 

we must look to ind in Man in more impressive exhibition. 
In his comprehensive and sublime constitution, as has been 
suggested, all the powers below him are involved and combined. 
He gathers in himself their essential quality ; as the capital of 
the column receives to its form and expresses in its curves both 
the droop and the swell of the pillar beneath it. Yet he com- 
prehends with it a more marvelous element. He has wings, 
as well as feet. He superadds to nature, in its topmost attain- 
ment, a power from above it ; which exalts him to new capacit 
and duration, and so to new realms of obligation and reward. 
His powers especially, therefore, prepare him for action, and 
ordain him to that; an action that is other and higher than 
that of nature ; that is free, intelligent and moral, not simply 
spontaneous; that is continuous and ever aspiring, not one 
that terminates with the present necessity. This is the proper 
element of these powers ; their natural domain, and sphere of 
expression. This eager and outreaching personal force which 
stirs within us; which has tragedies and comedies both com- 
passed in its indivisible unity ; which holds the germ of revolu- 
tions, the idea and the forms of poems and of art, the power of 
persecutions, or of the endurance of martyrdom ; this soul, 
which can traverse the Past in its thought, and renew the in- 
tensest experience of that, making itself master of its action 
and fortitude ; which can forecast the Future too, and mould 
and direct that, which can even go up to the Invisible and 
Eternal, anticipate destinies, and seek to control them be- 
yond the grave; this soul, which with all this immenseness of 
range cen love the present, the finite, the material, can kindle 
in other human hearts the thoughts and the desires that glow 
in itself; which is one and yet complex, receptive yet reso- 
lute, intellectual, conscientious, and with liberty of will, and 
framed inseparably amid the ever-responsive sympathies that 
permeate and organize human society,—this soul was meant 
and made for Action. It must have that, as its arena of ex- 
wena It claims and commands that, as a necessity of its 

ing. If it does not find it, it will languish cr reel. Reli- 
giously, this is true. Scientifically, as well. The great German 
poet has rightly said: “The end of Being [of human Being] 
is an Action, not a Thought, though that were the noblest.” 

Such action is not only outwardly effective. It is a condi- 
tion of development, as has been already intimated, to the mind 
itself. There must be a distributing, to the perfectness of the 
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appropriating and self-informing process. Our highest personal 
progress can never be realized, except through this. It is 
necessary even to true inward sanity and vigor. The history 
of every man of wise, proportioned and manly action, shows 
the eminent use of it; in giving pliancy to the faculties, and many- 
sidedness to the mind. The history of monasticism shows the 
peril of the neglect of it. The grandest tragedy of Shakspeare 
exhibits, with wonderful precision, yet with infinite copiots- 
ness and splendor of illustration, the same inevitable law of 
our nature. Hamlet is really, fundamentally, a treatise upon 
Action. A nature by constitution rather genial and courteous 
than executive and determined ; a nature inclined to intro- 
spection and abstraction, and addicted to that teasing and in- 
satiable analysis which lets no state or act pass unchallenged; 
a nature too, accomplished, by study and by use, in philosophy 
and art, is suddenly pushed up, by a spectral visitation, to ex- 
tremest destructive and revolutionary action. The shock is 
too great for it. It revolts, as it is urged. It hurries, and yet 
hesitates. In the internal contest, as it whirls and is tossed, it is 
borne to that border-land of experience, where delirium shades 
in upon the pure light of reason; where all is portentous, 
while all is trite ; where the world is a shadow, and yet shadows 
are real. A steady, determinate, and effectual effort is thence- 
forth impossible. The certain end of the career is collapse and 
dissolution. The very frame of the mind is shaken and 
wrecked, in the terrible contention. In this, and not in a 
simulated insanity; in this, and not merely in a veritabie in- 
sanity, produced by discoveries of enormous crime; is the 
secret of Hamlet. Herein is shown the intuitive and capa- 
cious apprehension of that mind, which, retaining forever its 
own personal centre, could range with those of every class; 
laughing with the glad; being crushed with the despondent ; 
shouting and storming, in the rage of the passionate ; catch- 
ing the faintest suggestion of feeling, and syllabling into har- 
monious terms the most hesitating, tremulous, and diffident 
affection, yet wavering and. reeling, on the broken and perilous 
edge of sanity, with the fevered and the doomed! The Hamlets 
of the world are not unknown. All indolence is abnormal ; all 
indolence is destructive. The action that unfolds a power 
enforces and confirms it. The action that is an instinct, en- 
closes a reward. The tendency to action, in any human being 
conscious of faculty, mindful of God, aware of destiny, is as 
instant and intuitive as of the eagle toward his flight. 

But this action must be just and noble, in order to the real 
Success of its author. It must be directed to interests that are 
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essential and permanent, or it will finally disappoint him. The 
force expended in it, will not be matched by the results accom- 
plished. Here also, religion strikes hands with philoso- 

hy, and gives to her suggestions authority and sanction. The 
interest which is permanent, in the system of human life, is not 
material accumulation, or physical gratification, but spirit- 
ual well-being ; a well-being that is founded upon knowledge, 
and benevolence, in the soul of its subject, and that is guarded 
and guarantied by those relations to God, and to the universe of 
God, which these determine. For this well-being, man is natu- 
se fitted. Toward it his noblest powers aspire. When it is 
realized, in the experience of any, there is a light within that 
gives its beauty to all the circumstances. Disaster itself becomes 
roseate and empurpled beneath its central radiance. It furnish- 
es a pledge, it gives indeed an experience, of the enjoyment of 
Heaven. 

To extend this among men, then, is philosophically one’s 
highest privilege and duty. In accomplishing it, he realizes suc- 
cess. As he incorporates in himself the spirit of benevolence, 
which is everywhere a spirit of unition and of peace; as he 
nurtures and unfolds all his own mental powers, and informs 
them not with fancies or phantasms, but with Truth; as he 
spreads among men the same elements of life, and strives to 
make them universal and supreme, he fulfills the design which 
is impressed upon his nature. His influence gains ubiquity and 
permanence. His personal life is exalted to relations that 
secure it from the changes and the accidents of time, and in- 
vest it with immortal significance and value. The intelligent 
universe is enriched by his career. He accomplishes that for 
which the Being who made him, and who has sent him on his mis- 
sion to this sphere of human life, connected as it is with immeas- 
urable destinies, intended and formed him. He attains, that 
is, Success. Consider the make of any ship, and we see what 
it is meant for. The oaken ribs, the bolting irons, the taperi 
masts that open to the breeze their mighty vans, the solid ant 
gigantic front that arches to an edge to meet the waves, the 
patient and hidden witness of the compass that points forever 
to its Mecca of the North, all these reveal the purpose of the 
structure. Commercial intercourse, is its final cause. To carry 
between its decks the products of —_ lands ; to bear men and 
their enterprise ‘ beyond the cape of Hope, and past Mozambic ;’ 
to give to civilization ubiquity, and to bind the world in the 
federations of commerce ;—this is the mission foreshadowed in 
its frame. And so the nature and frame of man, his every 
power of gain and of expression, the intellectual force that 
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grasps the truth, the conscience that accepts the supremacy of 
duty, the affections that are capable of encompassing the Eter- 
nal, the infinite alliances that unite him with his fellows and make 
him influential as well as dependent, the great mute instincts 
that press toward effort and welcome its accomplishment, and 
that make us aware of accountableness to the future—all, 

. demonstrate our design to act for great interests; to spread 
benevolence and truth in our circles. To live ideally, not 
mechanically, is our prerogative. To be able to advance inter- 
ests that are spiritual and eternal, is an honor which he who has 
formed us puts on us. And the imagination cannot frame an 
enterprise so august that to realize or subserve it may not be 
our lite’s work. 

It is not necessary to this, either, that one’s action be greatac- 
tion, in the usual and obvious significance of the term ; that 
it be done on a wide and conspicuous arena, and have a great 
company of applauding spectators. It is not necessary that it 
occupy many years in its accomplishment, and that the life which 
it illustrates be prolonged to old age. It is necessary, simply, 
that it be truly good action ; intended and adapted to advance 
man’s well-being ; and that so it be done to the extent of our 
ability. Then it has virtue in it; beneficence; perpetuity ; 
and the power of reproduction. Then history takes it up, and 
delights to record it. Or, if it escape her more general scruti- 
ny, the great currents of influence that circulate among men 
advance and protect it, and bear it forward. God’s providence 
keeps watch of it. It is a theory among some adepts that 
every physical influence makes impression on the Universe, so 
that words which we speak strike the centre of stars ; and that 
thus the eternal remembrance of the Omnipresent is just the 
eternal consciousness of these forces, as they advance and run 
abroad in their ethereal lines. The fancy has its fact in the 
eternity of good influences. The smallest act is great in its 
benignity. The simplest web of daily life, as shined on from 
within by the spirit of self-devotion, may be illustrious above 
the achievements of learning or of power, even as the travel- 
worn raiment of the Lord, that common and coarse Judean 
fabric, when touched and transfigured by the glory from above, 
shone so as no cloth of gold could rival it. We are sitting to- 
day beneath the shelter of the influence of the good deeds of 
women, done centuries ago. Their words of kindness have 
become centres of institutions. Their ministrations of charity 
have shortened the pendulum of the ages of oppression. 
Wheresoever it is passed, a truly heroic and beautiful Life, 
which incorporates the power of goodness and truth, which 
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expresses a will so surely and fuliy insphered in the Divine will 
that it not only can pass, like the splendid Grecian’s, from Per- 
sian luxury to Spartan austerity, and be serene and unconquer- 
able in both, but can breast continual severities and yet abide 
embosomed in peace—such a life, never dies. It may go on 
within the limits of an even obscure household ; but the sen 
tiful fragrance of it cannot be hidden. It may terminate, for 
the earth, at its very meridian; yet the virtue and the power 
of it shall survive its phenomena. It does, in its sphere, 
what He did in his, whose life though lowly and closed in 
gloom, has been the germ of civilizations and of worships. 

It is here that we recognize the real brotherhood among 
Workers ; that we see how they all are forwarding Millennium. 
Their aim is to measure ‘them ; not their present accomplish- 
ment. This aim, in its unity, allies each one with every other ; 
the humblest, with the mightiest. Even the present accom- 
plishment of the humblest, too, may be greater than it seems. 
The golden thread gives brilliance to a tissue. The drooping 
branch springs up again in pillared stems. 


“? Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water ; yet its draught, 
Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame, 
More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours.” 


The maiden, or the matron, therefore, in her gentler sphere ; 
the man who instructs the young in their duties; the man who 
distributes truth from the pulpit, and seeks to express to men 
the powers of the Invisible; the man who pleads causes, in the 
spirit of justice ; the man who applies new mechanical powers 
to advance human welfare, and harnesses forces irresistible 
and unwearying to the car of man’s progress, that God may 
be honored in it ; the man who scatters his wealth for others’ 
good, and makes it descend as light and as dew on the faintin 
and the darkened ; the man who enlightens the sick-room wit 
his kindness, and makes the pain which he seeks to relieve a 
minister to goodness; the man who balances stars on his scales, 
and holds them pendulous on the grasp of his words, that he 
may reveal their lesson of Deity ; the man who in statesnanship 
stands for humanity, and who will not yield duty though the 
world shake beneath him ; the soul that interprets the harmo- 
nies of the universe, in the spirit of purity, through the mystery 
of asong that holds the world’s hushed ear and throbbing 
heart at its command; and the soul that moves softly in the 
prosaic paths of a daily obedience to recognized duty ;—au. 
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these are alike! In the vast church of God, which includes all 
the God-like, whose sacraments are self-devotions, whose litur- 
gies are lives, whose offices are mighty and glad obediences, 
and whose sabbath is Eternity, all such are embraced. They are 
heirs of the Universe; for they succor the interests of which 
that is the theatre. In the record and publication of such 
actions and lives, history becomes illustrious. It gathers from 
them a distinction and an office, almost akin to those which 
were given to the ordinary Jewish supper when laden with the 
memory of the sublimest self-sacrifice. 

lt is in the accumulation, and the constant reproduction of 
such lives among men, that the Future, as one of truth and of 

oodness, becomes secure. The voices are conspiring ; from 
manifold and ever-increasing points, across oceans and hemis- 

heres, the harps and viols are balancing their strings, that 

ye-and-bye shall strike into this anthem. The visions of 
Poetry, the hope of Philanthropy, the promises of Prophecy, 
shall thus be fulfilled, and a better than the age of Astrea 
return. When the knowledge and the benevolence which God 
calls ‘wisdom’ are made universal, the harmony of those 
orbs that now move serenely on their supernal round, and 
there seem ever choiring in praises unto God, will be but as the 
prelude to this far diviner hymn, encompassing the earth, and 
swelling in its peal through Heaven’s great arches. 

The noblest office our nature can accomplish, is in realizing 
such a life. Then, it vindicates and justifies the Power that 
framed it. Then, it rises to alliance, and interior sympathy, 
with the noble of the Past; whose names have been written 
on pillories and in dungeons, but afterwards in letters of marble 
and of gold on the smiuoage of Liberty. Then, it bears on its 
front the baptism of His spirit who made the earth a temple in 
his advent, and over whose ascent the skies were parted. Yea, 
then we come, when we realize such a life—either common in 
its incidents or conspicuous and imposing, either long in its 

rogress or sharply closed, but ever determined to the ends of 
acedtinnn, and made to contribute to a wider well-being— 
then we come to alliance with the Infinite himself; who formed 
these systems, who now upholds them, to make them the plat- 
form of the progress we assist! It is wonderful to see how the 
natural is pervaded and exalted by the supernatural, in all 
man’s being, and in his works; how near he stands to spirits 
and the Infinite ; so that not as passive beings, physically 
imaging, but as free and intelligent beings, consciously ex- 
pressing, we may show forth the qualities and powers of our 
Author, and labor for the interests that are dear to His mind. 
Therefore does he give us revelation, and his Son; and seek to 
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exalt us to communion with himself. Not as finished works, 
but as the bases of such works, did he erect these visible systems ; 
that Righteousness and Truth might be established upon them, 
and perfect happiness be secured in obedience to these! 
Whosoever labors, then, in the maintenance of these and 
their diffusion in the creation, is a co-worker with his Author. 
He is borne upon an influence from the throne which is our 
centre. He moves in the line of creation and incarnation ; 
and the energy of the first, the endurance yet also the victory 
of the last, are imaged in his experience. He utrimares, IN 
THE GopD-LIKE. 

In this is realized the True Success of Human Life. The fact 
shines on us; starlike, self-demonstrating. No matter what 
the world has-thought of such an one. No matter what fortunes 
have encompassed him on earth. No matter what annals have 
been careless of his fame. Though he have labored in comparative 
obscurity, like Granville Sharpe ; though he have had to strug- 
gle against outward wasting and pain, and more severely against 
inward passion, like the noble Beccaria; though he have 
burned at the stake, like John of Huss, or been choked with the 
cord, like Savonarola ; though he have died without the sight, 
like sorrowful prophets; have been fronted by hatred, and 
broken upon power, like great apostles ; have died, like the 
Master, in the midst of his manhood ;—his success has been 
realized. As a child of the Universe, he has filled his vocation. 
He can say—* It is finished.” A noble brotherhood takes the 
custody of his name. Long centuries of culture come to 
fruitage in his-career. Yea, the influence of his maker, more 
than on rocked and gleaming summits, or waves that stood as 
marble beneath the tread, is shown in his experience. The 
true apotheosis, is this ascent of the soul, till it rests out of 
sight in perfected attainment. The apotheosis of man, and 
the incarnation of God—‘ the summits, respectively,’ as Acker- 
man has said, ‘of Heathen and of Christian faith,—are both 
shadowed in the experience of him, who aspires toward his 
Author, till he finds Him within ; who ascends, through endur- 
ance and labor, to his rest! 

The Temple is then built, to its goblest proportion ; and the 
Temple is filled, with the service affd the Shekinah. 

To train the youthful mind to this athletic and beneficent 
maturity, is the office of the Educator. It is an office of im- 
measurable grandeur. To train men for this, and to give them 
opportunity and occasion for its expression, is the office of all 
the permanent institutions which God in his benignant economy 
has provided for the world. The Family, is to nurture the open- 
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ing powers, and to teach them to unfold with freest progress, in 
the beauty of love. The Church, is togather many families in one 
assembly, and to circulate among them its powers and truths, for 
their further advancement in all that is noblest. The State, 
with its founded and fortified walls, is to encircle and guard 
these primordial institutions, and in its province to help them in 
working out their results. The system iscomplete. So simple 
though it is, it is perfectly sufficient. It has vindicated its author- 
ity, and illustrated God’s wisdom, wherever it has been even 
approximately realized. But let either of the three eomguning 
institutions be dropped from the circle, as in the aspiration an 
theory of Socialism, and the virtue of all is limited or elimina- 
ted. Let either of them cease to act for its true end, and its 
authority has departed. No blessing of God accepts and en- 
shrines it. Ifa church, instead of training its families by the 
truth, and so developing a pure life in them, shall tickle them 
with shows, and degrade them into selfishness by assuring them 
of an outward and purchasable salvation; if a family shall be 
changed to a transient collection of persons whom caprice or 
lust have assembled, whose relation is not of marriage but of 
concubinage, whose children are the property of others and 
not subject to the parents, and where the whole group may be 
scattered in a day by insolvency or by death; if a state shall 
make its own greatness its end, and subordinate to this the well- 
being of its subjects, ceasing to shelter and seeking to use 
them, building up from the wrecks of their happiness and pro- 
gress its own solid masonries ;—then, in every sach case, the 
authority of thatinstitution has departed. No benison from our 
Author rests thereafter upon it. As a traitor and a spoiler it is 
ready for judgment. It cannot escape, in the assize of History ! 
Artistic talent and accomplishment are likewise to be measur- 
ed in their value, and assigned to their true place, from this 
point of view. Art has an office. It is not for amusement 
only, or for sensuous pleasure. The moral is itsessence. The 
significance it reveals, as addressed to the inner faculty of man ; 
the relation it bears to his true and high culture; the force it 
contributes toward great and wise action ;—these are the just 
criteria of its worth. They determine its Future. Herein is 
the ultimate law of criticiffm, which all its minor canons must 
express. One hand paints a picture, elaborate and ornate, 
where exquisite lines and sumptuous colors intoxicate the sense, 
but where only the faculty of taste is gratified; and another 
smites the canvas with almost frenzied and violent haste, yet 
wreaking a lesson in every line ;—and the latter shall reign, 
when the other has perished. It shall be free of the Ages. Civil- 
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ization shall adopt it, and carry forward its impulse. Herein 
resides the authority of the Masters; in their self-consecration, 
surpassing their talent. There are single heads by Angelo, or 
Murillo, which contain in their lines and inspiring expression 
the grandest discourses. These live, of course. No matter 
how taste changes, or fashions of costume. The World, which 
is inwardly conscious of a destiny, cannot lose such assist- 
ants. The Race in its unity is wiser than in its parts. The 
great and deep consent of humanity, in all countries and ages, 
attests the supremacy of virtue above enjoyment, of the moral 
over the esthetic. Whatever in Art, therefore, asserts the Ideal 
and moves men toward it, whatever imparts to them spiritual 
force, and helps them to accomplish more perfectly their mission, 
becomes immortal. Soin Music. The strains that live and 
march through centuries, harmonizing races and different civil- 
izations through their majestic spiritual power, are those which 
touch and arouse the soul, exalting it to new attainment and 
strength, or stringing it for sublime and beneficent endeavor. 
So, also, in Architecture; that incorporate music. So in lite- 
rary labor. The words that are permanently impelling and 
memorable, outlasting occasions and winning wide audience, 
the treatises that survive and immortalize their authors, are 
those which sustain real relations to this culture; which make the 
man more man-like and divine. And the most brilliant rhet- 
oric, which has not this virtue, flies like the shaft too lightly 
timbered, against the wind. Then does all attainment become 
of use, scholastic acquisition accomplishing its end and risin 
instantly to its mighty bloom, when it utters great truths, an 
impresses them on others ; exalting them by this mastery. Yea, 
then is revealed the glory of Genius; in its power to arrest 
and transform human action, and to advance men toward a 
noble manhood. It is mitred and anointed by this, a priest 
for God. If it fails in its office, retribution will be upon it. 

The true University ; it is venerable and august, in its rela- 
tion to this manhood. The law of its structure is revealed as 
we here regard it. Its function is, and its grand prerogative, to 
advance its students effectually toward this. e mistake and 
underrate it, when we judge it from another and lower level. 
Its end is not reached in the imparting of knowledge. Its aim 
should be knowledge, in order to Development ; and knowledge 
and development, in order to Action; to action with tongue, 
and pen, and life, for the permanent interests of goodness and 
truth. It is by reference to this that it becomes, to the State 
which endows it and the history which it moulds, a centre of 
dignity, of illumination and of progress. It is fitly inaugurated 
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with religious ceremonial, and guarded and blessed by Christian 
men. It will never degrade itself, intelligently or advisedly, into 
a mere school of science, or a place of instruction for immediate 
handicrafts. It will seek rather to accumulate new knowledges 
on the old, to expand its courses and make thein more ample, to 
establish all sciences in familiar residence in its majestic and fin- 
ished circle ; to make itself an emporium of human thought. Not 
a monolith is the University, but a great imperial and pillared 
structure. It will build more widely and loftily its towers, till 
the cloister becomes a college ; and the college a quadrangle ; 
and the quadrangle a great, ever-spreading University ; whose 
buildings speak of different epochs ; whose walls have a power 
from past ages upon them; whose spirit expresses the Attain- 
ment of Civilization. While retaining the severity and precis- 
ion of the mathematics, for their practical scghentions and 
their influence upon culture, it will add to them the expanding 
and enlightening researches of natural science. It will have a 
place for astronomy, for geology, for physics. It will delight 
to hang its walls with the pictured youth or the serene age of 
the wise of the Past. It.will seek to draw around it the inesti- 
mable cincture of affluent libraries. The literature that 
breathes from the youth of the world, the literature still vivid 
with Phenician grace, or stately and regal with the Roman * 
pride, will ever abide in the true University ; to encircle and 
enrich the mind which it trains. It will cherish the taste, by a 
power from the scenes where Homer sang, and Plato taught. It 
will discipline the judgment, by accustoming it to collision with 
the arguments of old. It will kindle aspiration, through its 
great and splendid models. It will press upon the youth the life of 
its epochs, and give him the freedom of the historical ages. 
Yet philosophy, also, shall be added to this; the exposition of 
the problems of our nature and its relations. The literatures 
and acquisition of modern centuries will be accumulated upon 
these ; instruction in ethics, in politics, and in art ; the teaching 
of each branch of professional knowledge ; the scientific inter- 
pretation of sculpture, painting, architecture, eloquence, as 
well as of the music that exalts and enthralls as a minister of 
God. Especially will history be taught in the university ;— 
not that of which Bacon hath said that ‘it doth rather set forth 
the pomp of business, than the true and inward resorts thereof,’ 
but that which really unfolds the causes, expounds the direc- 
tion, and prophecies the results of human action ; that which 
gives an expression to the life of all Time, and is thus a treas- 
ury of principles, a record of Providence, a spring of im- 
pulse, a teacher of charity, a school of manhood. So fast as 
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resources shall be multiplied for it, all these related depart- 
ments of knowledge will be welcomed and instalied in the 
truly self-conscious and intelligent were 

Especially will it incorporate a thorough Christianity, among 
its moulding and formative powers. The relation of this Divine 
system to University education has been often overlooked, and 
oftener mistaken. She has been received as a servant, or 
as a dependent friend, where she should have been gladly 
and instantly enthroned, as the mistress and queen. For the 
relation of Christianity to every real believer, is but prophe- 
sied by that she has sustained to the race. Coming to publi- 
cation when Roman order was dominant on earth, when the 
culture and art of Greece had realized its last and grandest 
trophies, and was fading like the sunset from the west which it 
had piled with chrysolite and gold, standing, a spirit of purity 
and of peace, amid the splendor and the power of these great 
civilizations, Christianity taught a truth higher than theirs. 
She made the stock of Hebrew theism to blossom as in a night, 
into discoveries of God, revelations of angels, a present Mes- 
siah, and victory over death. She must needs overcome the 
powers that opposed her. Yet she gathered and reconciled the 
forces that were in them, combining them by the mordant of a 
mightier principle, Benevolent Love. And so, on their wrecks, 
ond over fresh continents, she is building a civilization more 

rmanent and grand than theirs. In this civilization, when it 
is perfected, all learning shall be honored. Art shall have clear 
and generous development. Literary skill and accomplish- 
ment shall be welcomed ; shall be consecrated, even, through 
devotion to the truth. All noble qualities of human nature 
shall be unfolded ; all elements in it that are base be repressed ; 
the atmosphere of society be warmed and irradiated by uni- 
versal charity and piety; affectionateness, conscientiousness, 
tastefulness and heroism, be made the spirit of every house- 
hold, be made the life of every heart.—For this consummation, 
prophets have waited, and martyrs died. Because she tends to- 
ward this result, Christianity was given by God to man, 
amid stupendous theophanies and “miraculous attestations. 
Because she tends and works toward this, he makes inventions 
her ministering allies, and commerce her swift and far path- 
finder. Because she has such forces and tendencies, she should be 
enthroned in every University. What she does for the race, she 
will do for the personal believer and student ; she will do for the 
society of attentive youth. The more thoroughly she is recog- 
nized in any University, and made to embosom the minds trained 
in it, interpenetrating with her Divine force all resources of 
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Science, the more will she make that, in no common-place sense 

but truly, royally, the cherished mother of its students. The 

disciplined minds that go from its walls, will be its jewels. 

From the track of their edianenit life, or of their high and 

principled public service, will ray back a light to make it illus- 

a It will worthily introduce them to the University of 
ife. ' 

There, after all, is the larger arena for the attainment of 
the manhood which we have sketched. It is the virtue of life— 
is it not the secret of God’s orderings concerning it?—that in 
it may be realized this completeness and mastery. How far it 
may have been in reference to this end, to train men to ascend 
to a difficult virtue, to discipline and invigorate them by exer- 
cise and resistance, and so to prepare them for great offices in 
the future—how far it may have been for this end that malign 
and perverting influences were admitted upon the earth, and 
left to mark and mar its annals—who shall declare? Certain 
it is, that he who now enters life aright, who grapples its prob- 
lems, and masters its difficulties, and resists its temptations, 
and accepts its impulsions, and uses its helps—he who follows 
the definite line of duty through all the experiments and en- 
tanglements of the world, and who gathers upon his thought the 
instruction which they offer him—will reach a manhood Chris- 
tian and noble, intrinsic and immortal. He shall judge angels. 
His stature shall be grander than if he had been nurtured in the 
garden ; his destiny more eminent, than if his virtue had 
been cloistered. To train men for this, the arena of Life, that 
calmly, intelligently and successfully they may work in it, to 
train them for it, and to usher them into it, is the office of 
every Educator ; the office, especially, of the Christian Uni- 
versity. Its true grandeur is revealed,as we contemplate it here. 

To seek and to realize the true Success of Human Life, as 
that has here been unfolded, is the privilege of every man ; 
especially of every young man. It ought evermore to be 
presented to them, thus; by the teacher, and the preacher ; by 
the conductors of presses; by the officers in all seminaries. The 
addresses of Mr. Mann afd Dr. Palmer, to which we adverted 
at the commencement of this article, both imply the substance of 
that which we have drawn out more at length, and therefore 
are to be valued. We are more and more impressed with 
the conviction that the best minds of the country should give 
themselves to the work of instructing the young in the true 
Enps of Life. Amid the splendor and excess of our Corinthian 
times, the young are dazzled by the promises of wealth ; 
commerce wins them swiftly and unceasingly te its pursuits ; 
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political prizes attract their desire; and ease, dilettantism, 
and social distinction, lull and destroy, in their charmed em- 
brace, too many rarely gifted and noble souls. Now then, more 
than ever, more clearly, continuously and authoritatively, should 
be expressed the true idea of human culture, its method and 
its fruits; the doric simplicity of it, shaming from luxury ; the 
innate and self-demonstrated nobleness of it, awakening magnan- 
imous and lofty desire. It is part of the mission of writers 
to show, and part of the mission of preachers to proclaim— 
and proclaiming it, to exhibit it in their character and career— 
that acquirement and study are to be subordinate to Develop- 
ment; that development itself, even at its perfection, is to be 
tributary to Action ; and that action, to be worthy of the pow- 
ers of man, must be devoted to permanent and great interests ; 
must be harmonious with the action of God! More than any 
thing else, we of this age need to be taught to consecrate every 
power with the chrism of self-devotion; to act ideally, for 
spiritual ends, for our Maker, and for truth. To the emerald, 
of hope; and the sapphire, that symbolizes a lofty aspiration ; 
and the amethyst, that keeps from intoxicating passion ; to the 
ruby, that guards the happiness of the wearer ; and the opal, that 
suggests a perfected accomplishment, we should add in its 
place, setting it central too in the Tiara, that “new white 
stone,” the , ate of God, wherein is written the name of 
His Son. Then, though life close suddenly, it shall find the 
most noble consummation above. Then, though life tarry long, 
it shall be full to the end of the youth of hope, and high en- 
deavor. And then, as the race pone onward to its goal— 
the blood of martyrs, the truth of confessors, the life of the 
virtuous, the deeds of the heroic, the miracles, the words, and 
the agony of the Lord, all coming to their result—our influence 
also shall live and act. It shall fall as the light, and distill as 
the dew. It shall run as the stream, perennial from the spring. 
It shall shake like Lebanon, in its majestic fruition. 
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Arr. V.—THE CONGREGATIONAL CONVENTION, 


Proceedings of the General Convention of Congregational 
Ministers and Deleyates in the United States, held at Albany, 
N. Y., on the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th of October, 1852. With 
the Sermon by Rev. Jozt Hawes, D. D., and an Appendix 
containing the principal debates. New York: S. W. Benedict. 


Aw event like that of the recent Convention at Albany, we 
may be sure, has a history both foregone and forthgoing ; and if 
we thoreughly apprehend it in its causes, we shall be better able 
to understand its true significance, and its probable results in 
the future. Some exposition of its antecedents seems even 
necessary to any just estimate of its meaning. And we pro- 
pose to devote a little space to the consideration of the causes 
and influences which conspired to produce that remarkable 
Council, and which made it such as it was, and moulded its 
action. We shall thus be prepared to gather the import of its 
discussions and conclusions, and to forecast in some little mea- 
sure its productiveness in the future. 

As these causes arose almost wholly from the existence and 
circumstances of Congregationalism out of New England, jt 
will be in place to throw what light we can upon the condition 
of our churches in the regions beyond. In their wants, strug- 

les, and trials, was the occasion of this Convention, and some 
intimate knowledge of these will furnish the only light in which 
a just estimate of its proceedings can be formed. 

Among the causes which prepared the way for the assembling 
of this Convention, such in number and spirit as it was, a large 
place should be assigned to a growing conviction, among all 
genuine Congregationalists, of the entire reliability of their sys- 
tem—not only of its conformity to scriptural precedent, and its 
acceptableness to the Head of the church, but also of its una- 
bated power, its fitness to work in the future as it has wrought 
in the past, and especially of its applicability in new fields and 
in conditions hitherto untried. How extensively this increased 
confidence in the Congregational Way was felt among us, it ma 
be difficult to show ; but its existence had become very mani- 
fest. The causes, too, which inspired it are quite obvious. 
Singularly enough a spirit of hesitation and doubt seems to 
have come over the older and weightier body of our churches, 
whether their system had not exhausted itself in the production 
of a New England—whether its entire mission were not con- 
fined, either by necessity or by some profound propriety, to the 
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narrow limits of the East. Surely if anywhere any form of 
Christian Polity had shown excellent fruits of grace, this had 
shown them there ; and having been faithful and successful with 
afew things, why should its competency to larger fields have 
been doubted ? 

Yet it had come to that the churches of our order had 
fallen under a sense of geographical straitness, and were con- 
senting to rest in it as an ordinance of heaven, or as a compact 
of comity equally binding. Its bounds were set and its numbers 
sealed up. The Hudson was impassable ; and lest this Order 
of the Churches should in some impulsive moment be tempted 
to break over and expatiate in the regions beyond, it was care- 
fully fenced off, that it might not even come nigh to the borders 
of that stream. For many years, so far as any premeditated 
or allowed extension of itself is concerned, the name only of 
Congregationalism would ever have been known beyond New 
England, Its work was done, save only to till the old fields, 
and continue to deport itself with all beautiful and gracious 
propriety, and send abroad with most liberal hand every good 
thing under heaven but itself—never itself—for, behold ! myste- 
rious bonds were upon it to be and remain New England Con- 
gregationalism, most laudable in its place, while out of that it 
would manifestly no longer be the New England thing at all, nor 
at all to be commended or endured. With singular docility and 
self-denial all this was practically accepted, and became the 
prevalent faith of the East. And its works were accordant. 
Of all our Christian denominations, the Congregational alone 
has consented to forego the right, nay, to decline the duty—for 
with thoroughness of conviction enough to inspire it with self- 
respect, it is even a duty—of declaring, justifying, and teaching 
itself. With exceptions, the pulpit, the press, and the theolog- 
ical chair have passed in silence, or with tender haste and hesi- 
tancy, this so delicate topic of the merits of the New England 
ecclesiastical system. Compare the seminaries at Andover and 
New Haven, with those of Princeton ahd New York, as to the 
prominence given by them to their respective church politics as 
a matter of resolute and earnest teaching. No student leaves 
the latter, who has not been made as familiar with the reasons 
for. Presbyterianism as with the reasons against New England 
divinity. And for this self-conservative wisdom let us com- 
mend them. Our theological schools would do well to do some- 
what likewise. Conscious of broad and tenable ground beneath 
it, and earnest enough in its persuasion to make it a decent 
thing to continue its existence among men, every denomination 
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should provide for the due instruction of its membership and its 
ministry in the peculiarities of its system. 

This has long been neglected among us. Was it thaf'we had 
tacitly given pledges to abide within bounds? And were we prov- 
ident of the certainty that if this Order of the Churches which 
had evinced such vitality and fruitfulness at home should present 
and commend its claims and care for itself as others do, New 
England would be no more continent of its principles than of 
its population—that the Rubicon would be passed, and the 
children of the East, as they went forth over the face of the 
land, would remember what they were taught and never depart 
from it? And then, would there not be that which was not 
New England Congregationalism ? Look at this half century 
since 1801, the period in which New England’s covenant of 
self-abnegation, the Plan of Union, has been in operation, the 
period during which the East has been creating the West, giv- 
ing sons and daughters, schools and colleges, teachers and 
ee and money in all manner of ways, everything with 
iberal heart and hand, except that one most precious thing 
through which the Gospel made her what she is, her Way of the 
Churches ; or, if this has at all gone there, the East did not 
mean it, and for a long time was incredulous that it was there. 
And when the cry came back that it was not New England 
Congregationalism, the fathers turned away their faces from the 
children, not yet understanding that cry. Certain it is that 
during this period our Northwestern states have been peopled 
in Jarge part from the membership of Eastern churches, and 
that through all the former part of it they seem to have felt 
themselves under covenant obligation to abstain from the forma- 
tion of distinctive Congregational churches. Over that broad 
field the Presbyterian churches have grown by absorbing these 
New England contributions. 

But within a few years a change has been going on in that 
field. By no intent of the East, ieediee on the New England 
footing have come into existence there. Groups of Eastern 
families, cherishing the order and spirit of their fathers, and 
conscious of no wrong in so doing, have set up churches after 
the manner which they had known and loved. The ground 
once broken, such churches came rapidly into being. Weak 
at first, these have grown; and so far as they have cleared 
themselves of alliances which held them in obscurity and weak- 
ness, these churches have in the last ten years more than ten- 
folded in numbers and strength. And the fact at length stands 
forth, known, and no more to be ignored in any quarter, that 
Congregationalism will do for the West—that denied all special 
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fostering, set forward by no denominational zeal of extension, 
it has come into being and strength by force of popular prefer- 
ence, and has proved within the sphere of its operation that it 
can do for the West, by actually doing for it. The problem of 
its applicability to these out-lying fields has been solved by 
actual-experiment, and whatever else may be thought of our 
system, its capability of existence and prevalence wherever 
intelligent piety and Puritan training are found, will probably 
be questioned no more. 

The recognition of this fact for a little time past has had its 
legitimate influence among us. It has led extensively to a re- - 
consideration of the self-postponing policy which has prevailed 
with us, and awakened a confidence not before felt in the adap- 
tation of our system to the new fields whither it has gone. 
And this was not least among the motives which contributed to 
the attendance and interest of the Albany Convention. 

But there was a further question, which ws putting itself 
more and more importunately among the churches and pastors of 
the East: Is this system well administered in the West? It hgs 
gone there, doubtless, and will probably abide and work there in 
some sort, whatever the East may think or the South may say 
of it. What is the truth of this Western Congregationalism ? 
Is it a spurious or degenerate variety, disorderly in practice, 
heterodox in faith, and Ishmaelitish in manners? This was on 
all the tongues of rumor. With every session of the General 
Assembly came the annual crop of suspicious and broad asser- 
tions derogatory to the churches of our order in the West. 
Were these to be credited? Or were these churches true to 
their name, and worthy of full confidence and affectionate fel- 
lowship? This question had grown to be urgent and almost uni- 
versal among us. It was felt that the time had fully come to 
probe this matter to the heart of it. And this was another in- 
citement to such a gathering of our fathers and brethren in 
Convention. 

They came together with almost every variety of opinion and 
anticipation respecting this phenomenon of extra-New England 
Congregationalism. Already not a few had pierced the secret 
of these manifold aspersions, and understood their source and 
significance. But many came in fear and painful doubt, and 
some with stern convictions against their accused brethren. 
All desired to know the truth of the matter. And it is one of 


the most precious results of that Council, that after full and 
patient investigation, the vague and irresponsible “ insinuations 
and charges of heresy in doctrine and disorder in practice,” on 
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which distrust had fed, were rated at their true desert, and but 
a minority of one voice remained to do them reverence. 

All this, it is now plain, needed_nothing else than ventilation. 
Charges of the gravest nature were current; the parties were 
distant ; communication by ecclesiastical correspondence was 
onerous and infrequent; and the accused, were unspecified 
parts of a body of churches scattered over a vast and remote 
region. Altogether the conditions of the case were singularly 
favorable to misconception. We do not wonder at this pro- 
tracted and inveterate uncertainty of opinion here at the far 
East. Every facility existed for the growth of aspersions 
founded on mistaken and misstated facts. What native shape 
or color would even the tradition of a truth retain, falling from 
the lips of some unscrupulous “ commissioner, then tortured with 
much comment in full General Assembly, and then blown on all 
the winds! But what if it were only the fraction of a truth, or 
no truth at all,to begin with? There was needed just this 
resolved inspection of the whole matter—this summoning of 
the thin shapes that were flitting about us, to stand and give 
answer of their contents. 

It is somewhat difficult for those at a distance to comprehend 
the posture and whole environment of our Western churches, 
with the completeness necessary to do them justice. Another 
denomination was in the field, claiming a species of territorial 
right by preoccupancy, and loudly insisting upon its superior 
fitness to grapple with the difficulties incident to a heterogeneous 
population and an unsettled state of society. It has been 
diligently set forth and maintained with all the force of assertion 
and earnest iteration that Congregationalism, compared with 
the Presbyterian system, was loose and prone to disorder—that 
it worked well, indeed, in old and ripe communities, but lacked 
the exactness and summary promptness requisite among the 
emergencies of a new field. This was assumed as an axiom— 
the case was too clear against the New England polity to need 
any argument, and too hopeless to warrant a trial. This pre- 
vailed for many years, and, except in a few cases, effectually 
prevented the formation of independent and fully Congrega- 
tional churches. If Christians of Eastern origin could not be 
dissuaded from retaining something of their preferences, and 
must needs form a Congregational church, its subjection to 
Presbytery was urged as its only hope of safety. And when, 
but a little time since, this assumption began to be disregarded, 
and churches were formed, here one and there another, in the 
confidence that with the helps of grace they were competent 
to the ordering of their own affairs, it was protested against as 
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a perilous innovation, as a rash, disorderly act, foredoomed to 
disastrous failure. We know whereof we affirm. Ten years 
ago, and in many regions much more recently than that, the 
organizing of an independent Congregational church inthe West 
was a deed which could have no justification or apology. It 
could not be done aright—it could not be needful—it could 
not, when so organized, be either an @derly or an orthodox 
church. There was no help for it. If Christian men would 
choose this way, they must take the consequetices. Hence 
these tears. They are still shed with just the same passionate 
and clamorous grief, whenever new ground is broken and Con- 
gregationalism emerges, to the dismay of those who believe 
that order must die, if it be not written ina Book. Witness 
the recent spasm at St. Louis! And more recently still, the 
suppressed and comparatively resigned grief at Chicago. In 
the greater part of the West this state of things has somewhat 
passed by. The experiment has been tried, and has falsified 
the predictions of evil under which it was attempted. When- 
ever Congregationalism has become a fixed fact, it has at 
length silenced these reproaches, and gradually won for itself a 
more tolerant estimation and a position of respect. 

Now can the East so enter into all this as to understand the 
West? A little considerate pgp ag go very far in clear- 
ing this whole matter. Can it not seen even a thousand 
miles off, that a church which takes the liberty to be, where its 
being is itself an offense and a disorder, must abide the liabilities 
of its position, and had need to be a company of just men 
made perfect, to escape reproach? It becomes at once a 
mark for the eyes of men. Its affairs are keenly scrutinized, 
and its faults find littke candor of construction. It is the 
. claim of our brethren in that distant field, and the nature 
of the case sustains the claim, that of the crude theology, 
the loose morality, and the imperfect order, which have 
more or less afflicted the West, the churches which bear our 
name have only had their share. If it has been in the churches 
. as it has been with the ministry, we know this to be true. 
Neither the Presbyterians nor we can man the ministry of our 
new states with select and thoroughly studied men. Ripe 
scholars and trained theologians do not, for some reason, affect 
itinerating among sparse settlements for some indefinable por- 
tion of four hundred dollars a year. Men go there, of brief study 
and imperfect discipline—ready men, of more practical than 
systematic divinity, and quite as likely to be Presbyterians as 
Congregationalists; more likely to be Methodists than either. , 
Yet poorly furnished as they are, and with all their Armini- 
anism, and with worse Perfectionism than Oberlin was ever 
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charged with, who will not thank God for the labors of the 
Methodist pioneer ministry in the West? And no less, rather 
much more, should we be thankful that Oberlin has been able 
to meet in part the exigency of the times, and send forth 
a class of men able, if not to master all the hights of Calvinism, 
yet to endure hardness as good soldiers. They have done much 
good work in the Wes#with some abatements—done it in Pres- 

yterian churches and in Congregational, and in proportion to 
their relative numbers it would be difficult to say in which most. 
The Oberlinism which remains, whatever may have been taught, 
is, with rare exceptions, rather a sympathy with earnest and 
enterprising religion and with direct, zealous, affecting preach- 
ers; and an admiration of Mr. Finney as eminently such a 
Christian and such a preacher, than any doctrinal peculiarity 
ever set forth at Oberlin. 

It is time this terror of Oberlin were frankly and honestly 
discarded, East and West. Let us own that we look with 
serene equanimity upon such assaults on the churches as Mr. 
Finney has made at Hartford and many other places, and such 
as he is wont to make. We wish the churches of both names, 
East, West, and even South, had very many more of his pupils, 
in addition to those they already have and like so well. The 
more of them the better, when five years old in practical theol- 
ogy and experience of work—and we wish the graduates of 
Princeton and New Haven could shed their theories in as little 
time as that. It is a conviction to which we are fast attain- 
ing, that God had his own purposes both in the Oberlin that 
was and in that which is; that notwithstanding its defects or 
its excesses, it served God in introducing an element greatly 
needed in the Christian experience and thinking of the age; 
that it won our thoughts to features of gracious life and 
character, which the current theologies and practice of the 
times were leading us to forget. We trust that its effect, in the 
whole, will not be to leave a dangerous error, but to correct a 
loose and shallow style of religion more fatal than any error. 
It will help us to regain in the end the just equilibrium of the 
faith as it is in Jesus, and some better realization of the life 
that is hidden with Christ in God. So much let us say—and 
let him that reads consider whether he can afford to say less. 

As charges of this nature lent not a little to the interest 
that drew together such a Convention, so we trust the devel- 
opments of that assembly will help us all to understand of what 
sort are the heresy and disorder, where they are, and whence 
the attempt to lay them all at the door of Congregationalists. 

But there was still another point of deep uneasiness through- 
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out our churches at the West, and which had become one of 
debate and painful uncertainty to those in the East. It was 
the Plan of Union. What was the truth of its practical 
working? With what measure of fidelity, and with what ‘re- 
sults, had the parties to that compact adhered to its provisions? 
And how far were these provisions in themselves fitted to sub- 
serve an harmonious coéxistence and codperation of the two 
systems on terms of justice and equality ? Everywhere on the 
field of its application it was apparent that this Plan was dis- 
trusted and virtually abandoned. And to all whose Congrega- 
tionalism included any respect for itself, it had come to be at 
least questionable, and in the estimation of most, a wholly one- 
sided and treacherous arrangement. It was evident the im- 
pending Convention would of necessity deal with the topic ; 
and there were few who did not anticipate with interest the 
conclusions to which it should come on this vexed question. 

We hold it to be now manifest as the hand-writing of his- 
tory, that the Plan of Union was entered into and maintained 
from the first with good faith and notable long-suffering on the 
part of the Congregationalists; that New England in her 
liberal charity, a little covetous of the praise of forgetting her- 
self in an unsectarian prosecution of a good work, overlooked 
the fact that the Plan contained provisions which ensured dis- 
advantage to her system; and that it was inevitable from the 
first, as between such parties, that in the progress of events 
this Plan of Union would turn out to be an occasion of disunion 
and of damage to both parties, and ultimately after wrecking 
much else, go itself to wreck and sink into disuse from sheer im- 
practicability. Nor in this do we gravely criminate our Pres- 
byterian partners in this ill-fated compact. They did but care 
for the prevalence of a system they sincerely loved, and provide 
for it, with no dishonest craft, but with an open-handed desire of 
advantage, of which New England has no right to complain. 
But we are all now of the right age to learn some profitable 
lessons from fhe past. 

The tendencies and actual operation of the Plan of Union 
deserve a little broader consideration than they have yet re- 
ceived. Only its more obvious defects could receive attention 
amid the*multiplicity of business which pressed upon the Con- 
vention. It is not too late to do it better justice now. 

1. The Plan was essentially unequal in its provisions. We 
submit that the formation of a genuine Congregational church 
is not contemplated nor allowed in any part of its regulations. 
The name is very liberally used in them; but let any one, 
who knows what it is, point out the reality of a church 
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formed on the provisions of the Plan. The church it contem- 
plates is defined in the following section : 


“4. If any Congregation consist ly of those who hold the Congregational 
form of diaclpline, and partly of A ae 0 hold the Presbyterian form, we recom- 
mend to both parties that this be no obstruction to their uniting in one church and 
settling a minister : and that in this case, the church choose a standing cornmittee from 
the communicants of said church, whose business it shall be to call to account every 
member of the church who shall conduct himself inconsistently with the law of 
Christianity, and to give judgment on such conduct: and if the person condemned 
by their judgment bea terian, he shall have liberty to appeal to the Pres- 
bytery ; if a Congregationalist, he shall have liberty to appeal to the body of the 
male communicants of the church. In the former case the determination of the 
Presbytery shall be final, unless the church consent to a further appeal to the 
Synod or to the General Assembly ; and in the latter case, if the party condemned 
shall wish for a trial by a mutual council, the cause shall be referred to such a 
council, And provided the said standing committee of any church shall depute one 
of themselves to attend the Presbytery, he may have the same right to sit and act 
in the Presbytery as a ruling elder of the Presbyterian church.” 


This is the style of a Plan of Union church, and it is one 
with a virtual Session under the name of a Standing Committee. 
The whole church is in the hands of this Committee for trial 
and judgment in the first instance. The only concession made 
to the Congregationalist is that of a name somewhat more 
euphonious to Eastern ears, and the right after judgment by 
this session to appeal, if he choose, first to the church with the 
burden of a condemnatory sentence already upon him, and 
then, twice condemned, to a mutual Council. A most vital 
point of Congregational practice was thus surrendered, and the 
entire body of such a church was thrown upon a course of 
ecclesiastical tuition, which would seldom fail to bring them all 
to some low level of Presbyterianism. 

2. The relative spirit and strength of the two elements were 
such, in all the earlier operation of this Plan, as to certify that 
its working would be to Presbyterian ends. By a law lying 
deeper than all stipulations of the parties, the stronger in such 
an alliance would prevail, and every structural advantage with 
which it was favored would be improved to the full. Presby- 
terianism had the advantage of numbers and the prestige of 
preoccupancy. Congregationalism came in as an innovation, 
and the rupture of continuity was very naturally resented. 
The place that was made for it was no larger than was abso- 
lutely unavoidable. And the Plan of Union furnished, along 
with the show of reciprocity, the ready means of retaining the 
income of Congregationalists in the other connection, and 
thus preventing the organization of two independent systems 
in the same field. 

It is a history of little comfort or edification now, and fast 
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fading into becoming oblivion—but the first churches which 
ventured upon existence in the West as distinctively. congrega- 
tional, and those pioneer ministers who declined to come under 
the anxious care of Presbytery, had an experience of importu- 
nities and discountenancings that would painfully illustrate 
this point. Far beyond the letter of the Plan, its spirit moulded 
the ecclesiastical sentiment and language of the West. Of 
course its churches were to come under Presbytery. Of course 
the minister must unite with Presbytery. And for a long time 
acquiescing in this arrangement, New Bngiand men and minis- 
ters passed over, one leading another, to the form, and soon to 
the zealous advocacy, of Piesbytertention More than two 
thousand of the western Presbyterian churches have traveled 
that way to their present position; and the ministry of those 
churches would have few left in some regions, if you discount 
those once of the New England name. And for all this there 
was not only the force of influences on the ground, but the more 
effectual claim that this was nominated in the bond—that New 
England contemplated no separate Congregationalism in the 
West, and was best pleased that her children should fall peace- 
fully into the mould she had authorized, and accept the accom- 
modation it so liberally offered them. 

It was inevitable, on any other condition than that of the total 
abandonment of Congregationalism in the West, that this Plan 
of Union should result in bitter embroilment and worse 
disunion. Come when it might, the assertion and maintenance 
of separate Congregationalism were sure to break the artificial 
peace which the Plan had arranged. Accordingly, from the 
hour when such churches came into being, and the Plan began 
to be disused, the relations of the two parties have been em- 
barrassed. Standing upon their vantage ground, the churches 
and Presbyteries, on the one hand, were poorly prepared to 
fraternize on equal terms with Congregational organizations ; 
and these, on the other hand, in the weakness which they had 
inherited from the Plan, doubtless borg with some soreness an 
inferiority so produced. Each of our churches, and each 
local and General Association, has thus come into being in 
circumstances most inauspicious to cordial relations. On both 
sides all was yet to be learned that pertained to a Union that 
was not planned. The rights and limits of each, and the whole 
theory and practice of ecclesiastical comity as between inde- 
pendent but related systems, were now at last to be settled, and 
not as they would have been had each stood from the first on 
its own proper ground, but with much most difficult unlearning. 
This embarrassed process has been with many faults and weak- 
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nesses and worse on both sides, which no loving hand will 
care to disclose. We turn from it all with the conviction that 
more and worse disunion has thus come from this Plan of Union, 
than ever it was the means of preventing. And to think other- 
wise, with any intelligence of facts, must proceed on the as- 
sumption that there was never to be distinct Congregationalism 
in the West. The General Association of Connecticut and the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church could plan to 
that effect, if so it seemed good to them ; but there were more 
than these parties to the bargain, that Christian souls should 
evermore thereafter take leave of their liberties when they left 
New England. 

The Plan is now in effect withdrawn. For the peace of the 
churches, it should have been withdrawn long since. As soon 
as it became inevitable, it would have been well had the parties 
addressed themselves at once to the task of learning to walk 
in their own parallel paths, in the union of separate but frater- 
nal churches, working in their own best ways the same great 
work in the same great field. This they are now fast learning ; 
and more of frank and cordial regard is already attained 
among them in this way, than any Plan could ever have real- 
ized. 

4. But there was concealed in this plan a power of mischiev- 
ous reaction on both the parties tothe contract. In very nearly 
direct proportion to their relative shares in it, both denom- 
inations have been injuriously affected by its working. Con- 
gregationalism is the less, and Presbyterianism is the worse, for 
it. There is no necessity that charity should shut her eyes; 
and had she not parted with her sagacity, she might have dis- 
cerned when those regulations were adopted, a certainty of 
ultimate divorce between the parties she sought to unite. The 
two systems are not, as it pleases some to represent them, 
almost the same. They stand on broad and radical character- 
istics of principle, that refuse to blend. An octagon is not 
almost a circle, and no mingling can make the two identical. We 
gladly admit the higher unity of these denominations in their 

Yhristian faith and work; but as systems of ecclesiastical polity 
they can never amalgamate. After all possible compromises 
and accummodations between them, one must cease to be itself, 
and simply become the other, or they remain incompatible. Now 
we think it might have been foreseen even in 1801, first, that 
Congregationalism could not be pledged to a total self-renuncia- 
tion for all time out of New England, and that it would onl 
waste time and men by the attempt ; secondly, that Presbyteri- 
anism, by attempting to abate ahd modify itself so as to absorb 
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Congregationalists, would gain only an apparent accession of 
strength at the cost of consistency, spoiling itself as a system 
both by the measures that should win them, and by their influ- 
ence when won; and finally, that a time would come, which 
it was no gain to stave off by expedients, when the two systems 
would resume their integrity, and be compelled after all to learn 
to deal with each other in the same field on terms of codrdinate 
denominations. 

Time was when there were in this country the two distinct 
and integral polities of Congregationalism and Presbyterianism, 
and no third thing between them. *The one held the hill coun- 
try of the East, and the other went down to dwell in the mid- 
land and the South. And for many years they wrought thus, 
each in its field after its kind. Butin process of time the North- 
west was discovered, and at once the children of each began 
to pour forth into that open world. - Presbyterian organizations 
first take the field, and possess the chief points of population 
and influence. But as the multitudes flock in from the East, 
and the commingling goes on, the policy of ecclesiastical amal- 
gamation is adopted. A scheme of comprehension and absorp- 
tion is devised. Such was the import of the Plan of Union. 
But as the experiment proceeds, the New England spirit is 
found stronger than had been anticipated, and requiring more 
and more of concession and modification, on the Presbyterian 
side, toretain it in connection. It was also an infectious spirit ; 
it breathed something of its own freedom into the more rigid 
and summary processes with which it was brought in contact. 
Thereupon commenced throughout the debatable field, a series 
of Presbyterian abatements, and structural modifications, some- 
what Congregationalizing that system, and awakening the hope 
in some quarters, that the result might be anew Northwestern 
system ; neither this nor that, but combining the excellences of 
both. But the problem was not to be solved so. The differ- 
ence lies deeper than in modes and usages; and the attempt to 
ignore the radical diversity of principle and spirit in the two 
polities, and form a unity by their aggregation, was only en- 
tangling the issue the more. 

At length the General Assembly awoke to a sense of what 
was going on in the Northwest. It had never for a moment 
contemplated any such modifications of its systei:, as probable 
or allowable. It took the alarm as soon as the deterioration 
became visible. It would have no more of the Plan of Union. 
Instead of simply absorbing and assimilating Congregational- 
ists, it was corrupting Presbyterianism! Accordingly the plan 
was repudiated by the General*Assembly before the rupture of 
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that body in 1837. But it had done its work, and the Assembly 
saw clearly that the tendencies it had set in motion would not 
be arrested by the mere withdrawal of the Plan. New 
Englandism had infected the body of the Northern and West- 
ern Synods, and it was deemed necessary at last to amputate at 
a stroke, a'| that mass of adulterated and degenerate Presby- 
terianism. 

The world has been often told and importuned, to believe 
that the great schism in the Presbyterian Church proceeded 
almost w'olly on grounds of doctrinal unsoundness in the ex- 
scinded Synods. Serious diversities had, indeed, grown up be- 
tween the doctrinal views of New England, and of the General 
Assembly ; but the real cause which was for years constantly 
exasperating these differences, and which at last effected the 
disruption, was the New Englandized phase of Presbyterianism, 
that was spreading under the auspices of the Plan of Union. 
That which opened their eyes to the enormity of the New En- 
gland Divinity, was the fact, that the New England order and 
spirit were penetrating and spoiling their Presbyterianism. So 
much is confessed, even by Mr. Cheeseman in his desperate at- 
tempt to stretch the doctrinal disagreements to such amplitude 
as would justify the act of excision. In his aggravating book,* 
he says: “ When that act is carefully examined, it will be 
found that it excommunicated no one, and that it really separa- 
ted no single Presbyterian minister or church from the General 
Assembly. While it disowped, as unconstitutional, organiza- 
tions compounded of Presbyterian and Congregational churches, 
it made provision for all who were truly Presbyterian, and gave 
them specific directions as to the course, which under their 
peculiar circumstances it was expedient for them to pursue ;” 
which course was, to come out from these contaminated asso- 
ciations, organize separate and thoroughly Presbyterian Pres- 
byteries, and so doing, prove themselves meet for the fellowship 
of the Assembly. 

New School Presbyterianism was exscinded not only as he- 
terodox, but as having ceased to be truly Presbyterian. It had 
clean departed from the Book of Discipline. It was no longer 
fitting that this relaxed style of Presbyterianism should be re- 
tained in théir fellowship, and encouraged to go on spreading 
the leaven of unsoundness. The Plan had already been es- 
chewed ; and now this intermediate quiddity, which it had pro- 
duced, this composite New School product, styling itself Pres- 
byterian, must be repudiated also. 

But that this was the real ground of the proceeding, and that 


* Differences between Old and New School Presbyterians, p. 17. 
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the corruption of their system in the rejected Synods, was re- 
garded as a fruit of the Plan of Union, let the General As- 
sembly testify for itself. 


“ Whereas, as it is expressed in Act 2, adopted by that Assembly (of 1838,) it 
was never the intention of the General Assembly to cause any-sound Presbyterian 
to be permenently separated from our connexion; but it is, and always was, the 
desire of the Church, that all, who really embrace our doctrine, love our order, and 
are willing to conform to our discipline, should unite themselves with us; and 
moreover, as the General Assembly has no idea of narrowing, but would rather ex- 
tend its geographical limits, so as to unite in bonds of the most intimate fellowship 
every evangelical church, like-minded with ourselves, throughout every portion of 
our beloved country, therefore, 

“1. Resolved, That it is hereby declared by the General Assembly, that, in re- 
quiring an adherence to our church on the basis of the Assemblies of 1837 and 
1848, they did not create, nor introduce a = basis of Presbyterianism, but 
required an adherence to the true and only basis of our organization and commun- 
ion, viz: the doctrinal standards and constitutions of our church as founded on 
the word of God—a deplorable departure from which has been suffered through 
the operation of the Plan of Union.”—Minutes of 1842. 

“This Assembly, having in former years fully declared that it was not its inten- 
tion ‘ to cause any sound Presbyterian to be permanently separated from our con- 
nexion ; and having provided a mode of return to our body, on principles which 
have seemed adapted to preserve the purity and peace of our churches, consider it 
es ope to take any further action on the subject at this time. Yet the As- 
sembly would reiterate its desire to see all sound Presbyterians reunited in one 
communion, according to the doctrine and policy of our standards, and would 
affectionately invite all such to seek this union in the ways that are now open to 
them.”—Minutes of 1850. 


But let us now see if these relaxations of Western Presby- 
terianism did not sustain the charge of a radical departure from 
their system. It has been the most effective imputation against 
our brethren in the West, that they were not Congregational- 
ists of the good old New England sort, having departed in some 
way, never specified, from the quite excellent system of their 
fathers. But they who made this charge—who were they ? 
Not Presbyterians by their own Book—discarded by the genu- 
inely Presbyterian Assembly, and daily admonished by their 
own Book-abiding brethren among them, that they had spoil- 
ed their system by their fond inventions! For thers remain 
not a few who are Presbyterians in the ranks of the New 
School, among them, but not of them, and sighing over their 
conscious misplacement. And these cease not to testify against 
these modifications, as a vital departure from their system. 
But let us specify some of these changes. 

g.) Adherence ,to the Plan of Union became after a certain 
dafé, a token of lukewarm and relaxed Presbyterianism. The 
Plan itself, from the first, was as inconsistent with the Presby- 
terian standards as it was unfriendly to Congregationalism, 
And as soon as this was seen by its fruits—as soon as it was 
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obviously failing to effect the comprehension of Congregation- 
alists except at the cost of an intolerable vitiation of their 
system—Presbyterianism repented of the Plan and put it away. 
Strange that it ever assented to a scheme which departed from 
their standards, by providing for the introduction of unordain- 
ed committee-men from Union churches, just as if they were 
real Elders, into all their judicatories even up to the General 
Assembly ; and in allowing the settlement of ministers of either 
denomination over churches of the other, and providing for 
their trial, in ways unknown to the Book. But when the origi- 
nal sin of the plan developed itself in most un-Presbyterian re- 
sults, it was dropped, and the whole vice of its nature and its 
fruits were thenceforth imputed to the New School. Not the 
least of their offenses, in the estimation of the Old School As- 
sembly, is the very qualified adherence which they have con- 
tinued to give to a scheme which was corrupting their judica- 


tories and loosening the foundations of their system. 

(2.) The practice of a rotation in the Eldership, which has 
been very extensively conceded to the wishes of Congregation- 
alized Presbyterian churches, is a transgression of the inmost 
law of that system. Presbyterianism in its organizing idea is 
Elderism, and change here changes the whole polity. Its 
spirit demands, and the letter of its statutes requires, that this 


fundamental office be permanent. Here the system has the 
hiding of its power. Except by deposition for heresy or scan- 
dal, the official character of Elder can never be demitted. This 
was very naturally the point at which the New England spirit 
felt the pressure and sought relief. No demand has been so 
common and so urgent in Presbyterian churches leavened with 
Congregationalism, as that for breaking up the permanent a 
ment of a power so little responsible in the same hands. It 
seemed a gain, how great in reality we need not now inquire, 
to change their rulers, and by frequently remanding the office 
to the choice of the church, impose at least an indirect respon- 
sibility where they could secure no other. The demand has been 

ranted wherever ithas grown imperious; and this concession 

as often retained a church in nominal Presbyterianism, which 
had otherwise followed its real affinities and ranged itself under 
the other system. The innovation has always met with re- 
sistance, and been indirectly reprobated, though winked at, by 
General Assemblies, year by year. It has now become embed- 
ded in their churches as a precious right and a great popular 
victory, which they would sooner surrender all the residue of 
their Presbyterianism than give up. Had our brethren in that 
region departed in any such measure from the order of New 
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England, how would the ears of men have tingled with the 
noise of their apostasy ! 

(3.) The Presbyterianism of the West has been led to forget 
its own spirit and law, in preferring Voluntary to Ecclesiastical 
Boards for the conduct of Christian benevolence. This also 
was a New England infusion under the Plan. The present 
movement in the New School Assembly is the resolute effort of 
the real Presbyterianism in it, under the name of Church Ex- 
tension, to revivify its system and rectify its position on this point. 
Sifted to its elements, it rests upon a consciousness that the 
deepest law of its system has been violated, by throwing its 
charities into channels not ecclesiastically controlled. True 
Presbyterianism transacts no charity so, unless in self-forgetful- 
ness, and is now everywhere feeling its way out of its mistaken 
alliances. It is now able to reclaim itself in respect to the Edu- 
cation Society ; and the Tract, and Home, and Foreign Mission- 
ary Societies—how long will these detain them on their way 
back to the principles of their polity? The action of the last 
New School Assembly only uttered to the world a conviction 
widely and urgently felt by leading members of that body, and 
which is preparing to act what it has uttered. 

(4.) Congregational sentiments, permeating their churches 
under the Plan of Union, led to another emendation of Presby- | 
terianism under New School auspices, as soon as it was set 
free by the act ofexcision. This was the surrender of appellate 
jurisdiction by the new General Assembly. It was an effort to 
obviate a great objection to their polity, especially in minds of 
Eastern training, viz : its tendency to perpetuate ecclesiastical 
litigation and scatter its details and its mischief through all 
portions of the Church, by appeals from the inferior courts to 
the General Assembly as a ape National Judicatory. The 
New School cut short the right of appeal at the Synod ; but in 
dropping thé appellate character of the Assembly, they dropped 
another underlying idea of Presbyterianism. That idea is thus 
stated in the note to Chap. XII, of the Form of Government. 

‘‘The radical principles of Presbyterian church government and discipline 
are :—that the several different congregations of believers, taken collectively, con- 
stitute one church of Christ, called emphatically the church ;—that a larger part of 
the church or a representation of it, should govern a smaller, or determine matters 
of controversy which arise therein ;—that, in like manner, a representation of the 
whole should govern and determine in regard to every part; and to all the 
united ;—that is, that a majority shall govern: and consequently that appeals may 


be carried from lower to re ge judicatories, till they be finally decided by the 
collected wisdom and united voice of the whole church.” , 


Retaining this exposition of radical principles, the New 
School, in their edition of the Book, amended in 1840 to 
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comport with their amended polity, proceeded to repudiate 
their principles by arresting appeals at the Synod. Thus 
they either denied the right of the one whole church, throughout 
the bounds of the General Assembly, to sit in judgment overeach 
smaller part of it, and so doing discarded their system; or they 
radically changed the idea of a whole Presbyterian church, 
making each Synod such. Within a few years the loose method 
in which these amendments were made, and the resuscitated 
Presbyterianism of that body, have led them to set aside these 
changes and return to the Book as it was. 

Such have been the results of attempting to combine two 
radically diverse systems. It was an unwise policy, as danger- 
ous to Presbyterianism as it was embarrassing to Congrega- 
tionalism. New cloth was put to an old garment, and the rent 
is made worse. Incapable of amalgamating, the two should 
have learned from the first to stand each on its own ground 
and character, in the true union of sympathy in a common 
Christian faith and work. Had that policy prevailed for the 
last half century, there would have been to-day more Congre- 
gationalism out of New England than in it, and more than 
there: now is of genuine reliable Presbyterianism in the North- 
west. 

It is a pathetic question for that portion of Northwestern 
Presbyterianism which is in sympathy with the system, what 
it shall do with itself. Its longing for reunion with the one 
only genuinely Presbyterian body is rising continually. It 
feels itself away from its home—but how to get thither? The 
doctrinal barriers, though as high now as in 1837, would not 
stop it. But here lies the difficulty, how to carry with them to 
the Canaan of an Old School connection the spoils of New 
England, with which their churches are filled. The churches 
will not go there. Very widely the same affliction prevails 
which the Rochester Presbytery has of a long time felt—un- 
willing to go to New-Schoolism, because that is not Presbyte- 
rianism ; and unable to go to Old-Schoolism, because their 
churches are too far New Englandized to accompany them. 
And so they wander yet in the wilderness. There is a way, 
but one of too much self-denial to be yet adopted. Let the 
churches throughout the West follow their real affinities—each 
tribe to its own tents. An alien element in any connection is 
no gain, but an incumbrance. We go for an exchange of 
prisoners, and a recurrence in principles to the status ante 
bellum. 

We have dwelt thus on this topic, because we believe that 
the service for which the Convention deserves thanks from all 
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quarters is its action on the Plan of Union. Obsolete as it 
generally became, it still lay heavy in its influences on the 
churches of both denominations in the West. In pronouncing 
a deliberate conviction of its partial and perverted working, 
and in counseling a firm and enlightened adherence to Con- 
gregationalism, the Convention did much toward clearing the 
way for frank and generous relations between bodies which 
could not coalesce, and whose systems could have no fusion 
but a confusion. And if any apology seem needful for our 
freedom in thus dealing with the relations of this matter, it lies 
in this, that only plain speech is suited to plain facts. 

It only remains to notice two other important topics, more 
briefly than they deserve. 

It could not fail to be an office of great delicacy, which the 
American Home Missionary Society held, of distributing aid 
from a common treasury to churches of each order on the field 
of their contact. No strange thing has happened to that 
Society that it has met with perplexities and jealous construc- 
tions. Rules of procedure could not be so equal, nor their 
application so impartial, as always to meet with acceptance in 
such a posture of affairs. Couepleinte of this nature, together 
with the recent action of the New School Assembly, and the fear, 
entertained by some, but shown in the event to have been 
groundless, that some counter scheme of church-extension in- 
volving the Home Missionary Society would be urged on the 
Convention, had turned many hearts with deep interest toward 
its deliberations. 

Instead of being alienated from that Society, or in any 
measure cooled in their regard, it was made evident in the Con- 
vention that never did Congregationalists throughout the 
country cherish it with so entire confidence and so lively 
benevolence. Christian magnanimity has not many instances 
to show like the Home Missionary enterprise. Where else 
has been witnessed such generous and constant benevolence, 
so forgetful of cherished preferences, as the New England 
churches have long shown in this work? In a partnership 
every way unequal, giving most and sharing least, they have 
counted it enough if Christ were preached and Christian work 
were done. Their support has been liberal, cordial, unsuspi- 
cious. It was for others, contributing less and profiting most, 
to find fault with the action of this Society, and add to the.em- 
barrassment of its position. 

And Slavery too must have tribute of the Convention. 
What action would be asked? what granted? A wide r 
of sentiment and desire was represented in the body. And 
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— was complicated by its special relations to the Home 
issionary Society. It was in this aspect chiefly the Conven- 
tion was to deal with it. Some dreaded any action, and the 
more as the body possessed no directive power over that So- 
ciety. Others deprecated inaction, as endangering the adher- 
ence of the churchee. The result gives us reason to believe 
that the solicitude, on all sides, touching this question, allied 
itself to prayer, which won a result that was not of men, tem- 
perate, uncompromising, pure and peaceful. And the discus- 
sion, in its very different phases as it advanced, and in its issue, 
is a study for all Christian assemblies. 

The course of the Home Missionary Society in sustaining 
Missionaries in slaveholding states has been extensively 
brought into question. And the effort has been made to con- 
strue the Albany Resolution into a condemnation of the So- 
ciety, as implying that its Missionaries had not dealt faithfull 
with slavery wherever they had come in contact with it. lt 
involves no such censure. No judgment of facts was attempt- 
ed, or was possible, by the Convention. It proceeded simply 
on the ground that a question of principle had been raised, and 
defined the principle on which labor ought to be conducted by 
Missionary Societies in slaveholding states. 

But now, as to the question of fact, we submit that those 
who are so free in their assertions against the American Home 
Missionary Society, and are moving the churches to drop it 
as an untrustworthy agent, should now at length set in order 
their specifications of wrong. Watching with much interest 
and some apprehension, we have yet to hear one definite alle- 
gation beyond these two: That the American Home Mission- 
ary Society aids in sustaining certain ministers of unimpeached 
character in churches containing slaveholders : and that, so far 
as appears, no diminution of slavery has resulted under their 
labors. We have expected further facts, that should bring 
these premises into some acquaintance with the conclusion. 
But what are they, and where? Are these Missionaries proved 
defective? Is one of them personally implicated in slavery ? 
Does one of them justify it? Do they fail to preach the Gospel 
purely and in its application to the sin of slavery, in such 
measure of frequency and plainness as their Christian discre- 
tion directs? None of these things appears; and we submit 
that nothing less than such a showing of facts will justify the 
condemnation of the Society. It ought not to withhold aid 
from any Missionary in any such church while his faithfulness 
and discretion are unimpeached. What is it to the purpose to 
show that slavery is increasing in the South? Or that the 
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general character of the preaching there is not fitted to check 
it? Bring it home to these Missionaries, or by no Christian: or 
rational rule can they be condemned. As to the statement that 
no progress has been made in those particular churches toward 
a clearance from slavery, it might, or might not, prove true; 
but if true, the logic is quite too saltatory which should thence 
conclude that the Gospel had not been faithfully preached to 
them. Who could abide that test? What faithful minister 
does not deplore the impenitence of whole classes of sinners, 
protracted under his preaching for a greater length of time 
than any Home Missionary, probably, has labored with any one 
of those churches? And no society is authorized or competent 
to prescribe to a Missionary precisely how he shall proceed 
against slavery, or any other prevalent sin. Its duty is to set 
down a man of grace and gifts in the midst of the sin, and bid 
him, as he shall answer it to a one than any society, deal 
truly with it as he best may. No formularies for treating it 
cen be given. Discretion is as gracious as zeal, and wisdom is 
profitable to direct amid the varying and complicated circum- 
stances, which are sure to beset every such master-work of sin 
and mischief as slavery is. Prove these men untrue or unwise, 
then, and by some juster process than presumption from the con- 
tinuance of the wrong, otherwise the language of the Convention 
when looking in another direction, applies well to this: 
“ Whereas insinuations and charges have been made against 
the American Home Missionary Society, frequently too vague 
in their character and too general and sweeping in their aim, 
to admit of refutation; and whereas said Society has thereb 
suffered in the estimation of many Christians; therefore, it is 
our duty to frown upon all such accusations, unless their authors 
or abettors will make specific allegations, and hold themselves 
responsible for the same.” 
he churches have already told us how consonant to their 

judgment and their wish was the Plan for raising a fund of 
$50,000 for aiding in the erection of church-edifices at the 
West. How noble is this benefaction! And its furce and 
worth lie not merely in the much-needed help so rendered, but 
in cementing the heartfelt fraternity of our churches there and 
here. These many sanctuaries which will soon rise by this aid 
at the West, will be so many visible pledges of unity. It is 
fitting that we set up these stones as a memorial of our passage 
through the waters that divided us, and as a sign between us and 
them and between our children and theirs. 

With humble and fervent gratitude, not glorying, we look 
back on the spirit and doings of this Convention. Hitherto 
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hath God helped us. The issues of its action lie yet in the 
future, and we shal] profit much or little from its counsels as 
God shall give us grace and wisdom in scenes yet to open. We 
have defined our position as a Christian denomination—defined 
it charitably and clearly ; and that position gives us great ad- 
vantage over any we have held in the past, for efficient and 
blameless procedure hereafter. We ask but what we concede 
to every other Christian denomination, to stand on our princi- 
ples, and give them by the side of any other a fair experiment 
of their worth. The Lord choose between us and prosper the 
best agents of His will. 

There has appeared in some quarters a disposition . to inter- 
pret this Convention and much of its action, as a counter-stroke 
of denominational rivalry, incited by the church-extension 
movement of the last New School General Assembly. Weare not 
much concerned to follow up these representations, or busy 

‘ourselves with refutation. Candor will not accept them, and 
time, we believe, will best refute them. The analogy between 
the two is only apparent. But it may be well if these sinister 
constructions have the effect to forewarn our brethren in the 
West, where the friction is imminent, and forearm them for 
developments that may call for much wisdom of love as well as 
firmness of principle. 


Arr. VI—THE CHURCH REVIEW, AND NEW ENGLAND 
THEOLOGY. 


New England Theology. From the Church Review for Octo- 
ber, 1852. 8vo. pp. 12. 


Tue Congregational Pastors of New England have been 
favored, within a few months past, with a tract for the times, 
which has been distributed to them, gratuitously through the 
Post-offices, and which purported to be “ from the Church Re- 
view for October, 1852.” Some of the beneficaries of this 
charity, as we happen to know, were heedless enough to throw 
the little pamphlet aside as if it were not worth the time that 
would be consumed in reading it. Others gave it a reading, 
and wondered who it could be that had judged so slender a per- 
formance worthy of a distinct publication. Others, finding the 
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thing talked of among their Episcopalian friends, as if it were 
some great matter, examined it more carefully, but found no 
solution of the mystery. At last the explanation came. It be- 
gan to be understood among the benighted outside of the Epis- 
copal communion, that those twelve pages from the Church 
Review were actually written by a bishop. Had the article 
proceeded from a deacon, or even from a priest, though there 
would undoubtedly have been some virtue in it—some mystic 
validity—over and above the appreciable force of the reason- 
ing, nobody would have thought much of it. But an article 
written by a bishop is quite another affair. An article penned 
by the identical fingers through which is dispensed all the spi- 
ritual grace that can get access to a diocese—an article written 
by one to whom belongs the same authority over the Christian 
commonwealth with that which was committed by Christ him- 
self to his Apostles,—carries with it, of course, in the feeling of 
all true “ Churchmen” a validity far — what belongs to 
any performance of priest or deacon. For some reason the 


writings of bishops, however undoubted their succession from 
the Apostles, are not incorporated with the volume of canonical 
scripture. Yet it seems to us that in the primitive age an 
autograph epistle from Paul to the Church at Corinth, or to the 
Churches of Galatia, could hardly have been received with a 


more unquestioning admiration than that with which the 

reat body of the inferior clergy and the laity of the Anglo- 
Catholic utp receive, in this unbelieving age, whatever a 
bishop condescends to write—unless indeed the bishop happen 
to be an “ Evangelical,” in which case his writings can hardly 
pass for more than their intrinsic value. 

But the zeal which distributed this tract so freely among the 
pastors of Congregational Churches was not wholly according 
to knowledge. Small reverence have those Puritan wights for 
diocesan bishops pretending to have inherited by succession the 
authority of the twelve Apostles. And when the authorship of 
this little tract began to be divulged, it had no other effect on 
them than to explain why it was that the Episcopalians so ad- 
mired it, and to put them upon giving it, for the sake of their 
sectarian friends and neighbors, a little more attention than it 
would otherwise have commanded. Of late, as our readers 
may have observed, we have abstained from whatever might 
tend tu a revival of the controversy with our friends of the 
Anglican communion. But there is a time for all things; and 
perhaps it is now time to handle once more the points of differ- 
ence and dispute between Anglicanism and Pure Christianity. 
For ourselves we are men of peace, overflowing with sentiments 
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of kindness, even toward those who are continually charging us 
with all manner of heresy and schism, and who are laborin 
to heap all sorts of dishonor on the graves of our New England 
Fathers. Controversy with our neighbors, is quite against our 
nature. We are lovers of “repose.” But we yield to the exi- 
gency. A Congregational pastor, one of the many to whom 
the tract before us was gratuitously distributed, returns the 
favor. He reviews the Reviewer—not in the leisure of prelati- 
cal dignity, but amid the diversified labors of a parochial 
charge—not with original researches among the folios of the 
fathers and the councils, but with references only to such books 
as are at hand in a rural pastor’s study. If he seems to write 
without due respect to the official dignity of the author, whose 
work he has taken in hand, let it be remembered that a Congre- 
gational pastor, by the theory of his office, is precluded from 
ranking himself among the “inferior clergy,” and is either 
nothing at all, or every inch a bishop, equal in rank with the 
highest. 


It is reported of a venerable clergyman, that on a certain 
occasion, in a public prayer, he weered these words: “O Lord, 
grant that we may not despise our rulers; and grant also that 
they may not act so that we can’t help it.” If for the words, 
“rulers,” were substituted the words, “ Episcopalian brethren,” 
this petition would often express our thought. For though 
there are many persons in the Episcopal sect, whose intellectual 
and religious character commands the highest respect, yet 
those who are commonly called High-churchmen—more signif- 
icantly described as “ Young Rome,” do continually provoke 
the contempt of all, whose religion does not consist chiefly in 
a sentimental or sensuous formalism. There are many Episco- 
pal clergymen who earnestly seek the spiritual welfare of men ; 
who make the religion of the New Testament the great theme 
of their teaching; and the conversion of men by the Word 
and Spirit of God, and their advancement in real piety, the 
leading object of their efforts as ministers of Christ. But there 
are others—and the number does not diminish, except as they 
are converted, or go to their own place in the Romish Church— 
who are particularly zealous in respect of “days and moons 
and bodily exercise,” as the Galatians were before their conver- 
sion from paganism. They preach and write concerning the 
forms and order of the church, substituting outward ceremonies 
for the inward life of piety. The apostolic succession, regen- 
eration by baptism, and the visible unity of the church, are the 
magic themes by which they charm their hearers into the sleep 
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of religious indifference, or awaken in them the true spirit of 
bigotry and sectarianism. These dogmas are reiterated b 
every new recruit to the ranks of Young Rome, with as muc 
vain confidence, as if they had not been refuted for a thousand 
times. But as clergymen of that sort, according to their own 
Ss have been regenerated only by baptism, it is per- 

aps too much to expect them to speak of spiritual things; 
“ they are foolishness to them.” It is natural for them to extol 
the “instrument” of their regeneration, and the mystical influ- 
ence of ministerial grace, which introduced them to the com- 
munion of the one Catholic church. 

We do not propose to offer any argument, to show that the 
Apostles had no successors ; or that a ministry ordained by 
bishops, descended in an unbroken chain from the Apostles, is 
a figment, and no fact. These things have been often proved, 
and are freely admitted by intelligent Episcopalians. We only 
wonder that the “ inferior clergy” have the presumption to re- 
assert that fiction ; more especially as it is not found in the 
prayer book. “There is not a minister in all Christendom who 
is able to trace up with any approach to certainty his own 
spiritual pedigree.” “Who can undertake to pronounce that 
during the long period usually designated as the Dark Ages, no 
taint of informality was ever tatvedined ? Irregularities could 
not have been wholly excluded without a perpetual miracle ; 
and that no such miraculous interference existed, we have even 
historical proof.” Such is the language of Archbishop Whately, 
(Kingdom of Christ, pp. 182, 183,) and multitudes of bishops 
and other clergy agree with him. It would be a needless labor 
to examine the list, or catalogue of names, which to pedigree- 
loving Episcopalians, constitutes the chain of succession from 
the Apostles to the present time. That chain has its beginning 
in the twilight of fable, and leads down into the confusion of 
total darkness. 

But there are other “ weak and beggarly elements” which 
invite our attention, besides the Apostolic succession. The 
writer in the Church Review has made some statements, which 
indicate “no very profound study of Ecclesiastical History,” 
but rather a vain reliance or the assumptions of those who 
affirm the limitation of the blessings of salvation, and of the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, to Prelatic or Episcopal churches. His 
object appears to be, to show that the visible “unity of the 
church in the Episcopate,” and the “historical sequence of 
doctrine” running back to the days of the Apostles, as set forth 
in written creeds, are the means by which the church has been 
kept free, or recovered, from heresies ; and that those denom- 
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inations of Christians, which do not recognize the unity of the 
church in the Episcopate, and which introduce other creeds, 
or summaries of fundamental doctrine, than those used from 
the times of the Apostles, have not been, and cannot be, re- 
covered from heretical sentiments. This is “the same old 
tune” with new words. It means that the Episcopal sect is 
“the one visible church,” in which alone is unity, and purity 
of doctrine, and an apostolic ministry ; and that all other 
churches are without a valid ministry, full of confusion, and 
advocates of grievous fundamental errors. It is attempted to 
illustrate and confirm all this grave nonsense, by contrasting 
the action of the ancient church, in respect of the Arian and 
Pelagian heresies, with the action of the Congregational 
churches in New England, respecting Unitarianism, and what 
the writer calls errors in regard to the guilt attaching to man’s 
moral nature. 

The writer in the Church Review says truly, that ‘the exist- 
ence of heresy does not disprove the divine life of any body 
claiming to be a part of the church; but the true test for a 
church, is the ability to throw off heresy, without being per- 
vaded by its influence ;’ “the healthy body sloughs off the 
gathering and is soon whole.” He goes on to say, that the 
church in the fourth and fifth centuries, was able to deal effect- 
ually with heresy, because she had two things to fall back 
upon, viz: her organic unity, and the written creeds used in the 
‘church from the times of the Apostles. 

It is needful here to ascertain what is intended by this “one 
organism,” by which the church could exercise such a potent 
influence in purging herself of heresy. It means evidently a 
visible body, having lineal descent and succession from the 
Apostles; in the words of Archdeacon Manning,—*the three- 
fold orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, are the ground-work 
and essential element of the system.” If this is the essential 
element, the basis of the visible church, to us it is “ the base- 
less fabric of a vision.” It is the doctrine of the Reviewer, 
and of all Romanizing Episcopalians, that where an Apostolic 
ministry, i.e. a ministry of three orders, is maintained, there is 
an integral part of the holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. 
They say, “ the bishop is in the church, and the church in the 
bishop.” “In every several church, the successor of the Apostles 
is the visible centre, type, source, and bond of unity. And for 
collective unity, all the bishops of the Catholic church at | 
are one college.” (Manning’s Unity of the Church, p. 131.) 
If now the essential element and ground-work of the organic 
unity of the church was the existence of a ministry of three 


. 
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orders, then the heretics of the fourth and fifth centuries, did 
not forfeit that unity; for none of them denied that doctrine. 
So long as they had a ministry of three orders, they were 
an integral part of the holy catholic church ; they did not 
deny its fundamental doctrine of visible unity. ow then 
could the ancient church deal with these heretics, except 
by arraying unity against unity ? a sort of Kilkenny com- 
bat, which would prove fatal to the whole organism. We 
leave it to the “inferior clergy” to explain that. Indeed, if the 
apostolic succession is the centre, type, source, and bond of 
unity, while that doctrine is maintained, there can be no division 
in the body for heresy or anything else. If the pillars of the 
house are unshaken, the house cannot fall; unless it be divided 
against itself, and then it cannot stand. 

We are prepared to say that it was not owing to any visible 
unity, such as is above described, that the church was able to 
deal effectually with heresy. There is no moral force, or dis- 
ciplinary power in such a unity; especially against those who 
neither denied nor doubted its essential truth. There is the 
clearest historical evidence, that the very general assertion in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, of the unity of the episcopate in 
the three orders, did not secure uniformity of discipline, or a 
general agreement in doctrinal or practical truth. The multi- 
tudinous nameless heresies which infested the church, in that 


and later ages, “ began, continued, and ended,’ without being 
checked or cured by any influence arising from such a unity of 
the church. The orn of the most eminent of “ the fa- 


thers” respecting the general corruption of bishops, clergy and 
people, is astounding, and almost incredible to us poor people 
who gather our knowledge of piety and the church chiefly from 
the Scriptures. We quote from Coleman’s Primitive Church, 
(pp. 287, 303, 304,) a few passages. Chrysostom says,— 
“ As things now are, all is corrupted and lost. The church is 
little else than a stall for cattle, or a fold for camels and asses ; 
and when I go out in search of sheep, I find none.” “ Formerly 
the church of Christ was distinguished from the world by her 
piety. But now are Christians as base, and if possible, some 
worse than heretics and heathen. No language can describe 
the angry contentions of Christians, and the corruption of mor- 
als that prevailed, from the time of Constantine to that of Theo- 
dosius.” Gregory Nazianzen says,—‘* A bishop is easily found. 
No preparation is requisite for his office. They are teachers 
while yet they have to learn the rudiments of religion. Yester- 
day impenitent, irreligicus ; to-day priests; old in vice; in 
knowledge young.” “Iam worn out with contending against 
VOL. XI. 13 
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the envy of the holy bishops ; disturbing the public peace by 
their contentions, and subordinating the Christian faith to their 
own privateends.” Jerome says,—* The bishops by their pride 
and base deeds are a reproach to their name. The people of 
God are dispersed by the abounding immoralities and heresies 
of the day, while no good shepherd appears to lay down his life 
for the sheep; but they are all hirelings.” The history of the 
church from the beginning of the fourth century for hundreds 
of years, is but little more than a record of envyings and strifes, 
hypocrisies and dissimulations ; contentions of bishops and 
clergy and people; of councils arrayed against councils, and 
the churches of one country against the churches of another. 
Through all this unholy conflict, the overshadowing influence 
of the secular power is apparent, enforcing by fear or favor, a 
declarative agreement, or silent acquiescence in some form of 
doctrine or discipline ; which argument being secured by con- 
straints, was disregarded on the first opportunity. “ While the 
Nicene system of Christianity retained its integrity, the tempest 
of heresy which Mahomet raised, came as a blast of health 
upon the nations ; so abject was the superstition of the church, 
so gross and shameless her idolatry, so arrogant in doctrine, so 
dissolute and puerile in practice, that the Arabians felt them- 
selves inspired anew as God’s messengers to reprove the errors 
of the world, and authorized as God’s avengers to punish apos- 
tate Christendom.” (Taylor's Ancient Christianity, p. 365.) 
Yet with all this confusion and corruption, patent on the pages 
of church history, we find the imitators of Nicene Christianity 
boasting of the wonderful manner in which the ancient church 
shook off and put down pestilent errors. To that age we 
are referred to learn how, by the unity of the episcopate, the 
church recovered herself from the taint of heresy ; when in 
fact the assemblies and councils of bishops, who were the centre 
and bond of this unity, were often scenes of most violent wrang- 
ling ; fights between ghostly factions, who were held in check by 
the strong hand of secular power. They were “incontinent, 
fierce, despisers of those that were good ;” as men regenerated 
only ty weak water baptism always have been, and will be, to 
the full limit of their own sense of tolerable decency. 

But the church in those early ages did not “deal effectually 
with heresy,” as the Church Review affirms. A little more 
than thirty years after the council of Nice, Gregory Nazianzen 
declared his intention to absent himself from all assemblies of 
the bishops; “ For 1 have never seen a happy result of any 
councils, nor any that did not occasion an increase of evils, 
rather than a reformation of them, by reason of these pertina- 
cious contentions, and this vehement thirst for power, such as 
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. 
no words can express.” (Prim. Ch., p. 290.) We have only 
to examine the history of councils, to learn that whatever was 
done to suppress heresy, was not owing to the mere fact of 
such an organic unity as has been described. Councils were 
called by the civil authority, by a summons of the Emperor ; 
their deliberations and decisions were, to a greater or less extent, 
under his sway; and Jeremy Taylor says, that “ bishops and 
priests were not satisfied, nor schisms appeased, nor canons 
accepted, nor anything right, but when they were overborne by 
authority ; which authority, when the scales turned, did the 
same service and promotion to the contrary.” The decisions 
of council were seldom or never the sentiment of the whole 
church ; they failed to secure uniformity of doctrinal faith. 
There is no evidence that the council of Nice represented 
the whole church ; or that its decisions were generally received 
as satisfactory. At that time the church numbered more than 
eighteen hundred bishops; and of the three hundred and 
eighteen assembled at Nice, there was but one volunteer from 
all Africa, one from Spain, and one from Gaul. This council 
declared Arius a heretic. Buta council of six hundred bishops 
soon after declared him orthodox. The contests concerning the 
Arian doctrine continued for more than three hundred years. 
Truly this is shaking off error in a “ wonderful manner!” So 
also of other councils; heresies of various name were alter- 
nately condemned and approved, not because the church 
asserted the unity of the episcopate, but through the varying 
forms of secular influence, and the rivalries and private interests 
of godless bishops. No council was convened expressly for 
the condemnation of Pelagianism, though many were called for 
other purposes, during the controversy on that heresy. It was 
frequently alluded to and protested against, but never expressly 
and in specific terms condemned by the decision of a respecta- 
ble council. The council at Ephesus, in 431, convened on 
account of Nestorius, incidentally condemned Pelagianism; but 
it was a gathering of infuriated partisans, influenced by base 
artifices, rather than by justice and piety. 

It is simple history, therefore, that the church in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, did not deal effectually with heresy ; and that 
the mere fact of the general assertion of the “unity of the 
episcopate,” imparted no power, and secured no success, in 
dealing with pestilent errors. Neither did it secure intercom- 
munion, or uniformity of action in the vayjous controversies 
and schisms, which rendered the church in those ages a sort of 
bear-garden. The Nestorian churches retained the apostolic 
succession of the three orders, and all that ministerial power 
and grace in the functions of the ministry, which afford such 
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exquisite satisfaction to high-churchmen ; but they did not act 
or commune With other portions of the church. The Eastern 
and Western churches contended about the observance of 
Easter, and excluded each other from communion. The Asiatic 
and African churches contended with the European churches 
on the question of the validity of baptism by heretics,—the 
former denying and the latter affirming it; this discussion was 
also attended with exclusion from communion. The Roman and 
African churches, through disagreement, ceased to commune ; 
during which time Augustine and other eminent bishops died, 
leaving the breach unhea!éd. Contentions of this kind were of 
constant occurrence, interrupting all uniformity of action, and 
the communion of different portions of the church. Eusebius 
declares in the fourth century that “the condition of the . 
church was such, that the most part came not freely together.” 
But overshadowing all these conflicts and divisions, was the 
protracted quarrel of the rival churches of the East and West,— 
the Greek and Latin. The quarrel had its origin in the contest 
for preéminence betweev the Roman and Constantinopolitan 
prelates. They charged each other with every wickedness, 
schism and heresy ; and from an early partial suspension of in- 
tercommunion, they came at length to a total disruption. Was 
the Greek church, or the Latin, the one holy catholic apostolic 
church? Among all these divisions, which was the visible 
church ? all the fragments held the doctrine of the unity of the 
episcopate ; but there was no general intercommunion, no uni- 
formity of action, or doctrine, or discipline. Yet Young Rome, 
looking away into the darkness of those ages of conflict and 
corruption, solemnly rocks the cradle of its “one organism,” 
and sings complacently of unity! O ye “inferior clergy,” ye 
do make the truth of God and of history of none effect by your 
tradition. 

The other thing which the Review says enabled the ancient 
church to deal effectually with heresy, was “ historical sequence 
of doctrine,” summed up in the Catholic Creeds.” He says 
of these creeds,—‘“ There they were, just as they ever had been, 
in the Liturgies, and in the memories of Christians; and the 
bishops and others knew that they were used in the Apostolic 
time§, three centuries before.” > Am we have no doubt that 


Christians in the fourth century had “memories,” but they 
never remembered what the writer here affirms. As for 
“ Liturgies,” there were none in the fourth century ; even Ox- 
ford Tractarians ascribe them to the fifth century. We always 
supposed that “bishops” of episcopalians, real prelates, were a 
strange class of beings; but we were not aware that they had 
~ the extraordinary capacity of knowing what was not true, until 
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we read that the bishops of the fourth and fifth century knew 
that the catholic creeds were used in the Apostolic times. We 
are quite sure that this capacity was not transmitted as a gift 
from the Apostles. It is necessary first to inquire which of the 
catholic creeds it is, that was known by the ancient church to 
have been used from the days of the Apostles. There are but 
three so-called catholic creeds,—the Apostolic, Nicene, and 
Athanasian. Two of these could not have been in use in the 
early period named, because one was first written at Nice in 
$25, and the other at a later period not definitely known. That 
called the Apostles’ creed, must then have been the one which 
some say, and the Reviewer doubtless believes, the church, 
when threatened with heresy in the fourth century, fell back 
upon. Alas! if the church had nothing else on which to fall, 
she would have fallen farther than Milton’s Satan did, when 
“thrown sheer o’er the crystal battlements.” For the Apostles’ 
creed, in name or form, was not known to the early church till 
after the period above named. “Basil of the fourth century 
informs us that the baptismal was unrecorded, and that the 
church had not even a written creed or confession.” (Prim. 
Church, p. 348.) Prior to this period there is evidence that 
each church had a summary of truth to suit itself, which was 
changed from time to time as occasion required ;—-somewhat 
after the manner of Congregational churches ; but “no two of 
these summaries were the same in contents, order, or phrase- 
ology ;” nor were they ever appealed to as recognized creeds, 
having the sanction of the church generally, or any portion of 
it. The history and theories of the Apostles’ creed have been 
most ably and thoroughly discussed in a late number of the - 
Princeton Review ; which we recommend to high-churchmen 
as a subject of study and meditation, during the forty days fol- 
lowing the ninth of February. It does not appear from the ~ 
history of this subject, that the assailants and apologists of the 
early church, in attacking or defending her faith, made any 
allusion whatever to the “ Apostles’ creed.” In opposing heresy, 
they did not fall back on the unity of the church, or on any 
formulas or creeds ; but declared and defended Christian doc- 
trine from the inspired word of God; the weapons which they 
used against heretics, they drew from the Scriptures, not from 
any other recognized and received summaries of fundamental 
doctrine. The ancient church knew no such creeds. In the 
Council of Nice, Athanasius set forth the doctrine of God the 
Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost, “ which he maintained, un- 
folded and defended against the objections of Arius, solely by 
scriptural authorities, appealing tono rule, formula, or tradi- 
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tion, but the word of God alone.” (Princeton Review, for Octo- 
ber, 1852.) When therefore it is affirmed that the church in 
the fourth century, in recovering herself from heresy, “ fell back 
on summaries of fundamental doctrine, written testimony, used 
since Apostolic times, three centuries before,” we are rather per- 
suaded that the affirmation is very economical of modesty and 
truth ; two things highly valued by all who have not lost the 
very color of virtue. The extravagant assumptions of some 
members of the Episcopa! sect, respecting the character and 
position of the church in the fourth and fifth centuries, indicate 
on their part, very little confidence in the truth. Their fond- 
ness for that somewhat indistinct, confused and corrupt age, 
might justify the inference that they “love darkness rather 
than light.” 

We shall not follow the Reviewer in his attempt to institute 
parallels and contrasts between the ancient church and the 
Congregational churches of New England, in their treatment 
of heresies. Indeed, the differences in the times, and in the 
position and character of the church, in these widely distant 
ages, make it impossible to contrast their conduct respecting 
heretical opinions. His great purpose however is quite plain, 
and eminently characteristic of the party which he represents. 
It is to make his readers believe that wherever a ministry of 
three orders has been preserved, the true faith respecting the 
Trinity has also been preserved ; and where such a ministry 
has not been kept, heresy in respect of that doctrine has pre- 
vailed without being expelled or checked. We really begin to 
fear for the intellectual soundness of some high-churchmen ; 
that having given their thoughts so much to signs and symbols, 
and beggarly elements, they think they have discovered a real 
blood relation between the Trinity and the threefold order of 
* the ministry ; at all events, it is asserted that “ the whole course 
of History shows them to be correlatives.” Now we are 
obliged to say that this is so far from being true, that History 
asserts the opposite as the truth in this matter, Was not the 
doctrine of the Divine nature corrupted in the early church in 
the third and fourth centuries? and was that heresy — 
the same month, or the same year, that it appeared? Did it 
not vex the church in some of its forms for hundreds of years ? 
A long and severe attack we think, which a “healthy body 
would have sloughed off” sooner. Have not the Nestorian, 
Monophysite and Monothelite churches in Egypt, Syria, Arme- 
nia and the East, been heretical respecting the doctrine of the 
Trinity since the fifth century? But they have preserved a 

ministry of three orders; and yet have corrupted the faith, and 
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kept it so for fourteen hundred years. Has the Greek church 
preserved the faith concerning the Trinity by refusing to insert 
in their creed the words “ Filioque ?” Or is the Roman church 
heretical in retaining them? These two great bodies, for 
centuries, have charged each other with heresy on this article 
of faith, and both are doubtless heretical on many others: yet 
both recognize the unity of the episcopate in the three orders ; 
a doctrine which some men think keeps pestilent errors out of 
the church as by patent. The Unitarianism which appeared in 
Poland was introduced and propagated there, not by Lutherans 
and Calvinists, but by men nurtured in the Roman church in 
Italy. By concealing their sentiments, they artfully gained ad- 
mission to the Reformed churches. When they ventured 
openly to express their views, the Synod of Petrikow com- 
pelled them to leave the Reformed churches, and form a sepa- 
rate community. And this was done as soon as their heresy 
* was declared ; and in less than ten years after their stealthy 
appearance in Poland. The churches not recognizing the 
unity of the episcopate, repelled this heresy with a prompt- 
ness and efficiency never manifested by prelatic churches. At 
a later period Arianism appeared in England ; it seems to have 
been introduced and advocated by John Biddle, a member of 
the church of England, educated at Oxford, and master of the 
Free School in the church in the city of Gloucester. Arch- 
bishop Usher, by personal conference, endeavored unsuccess- 
fully to convince him that the doctrine of the Trinity was 
founded in Scripture. Biddle is called the father of English 
Unitarianism ; he gathered the first congregation of that faith 
in England. After him, William Whiston, a Fellow of Cam- 
bridge, a clergyman of the English church, by numerous wri- 
tings advocated the same heresy. This was at a time when 
heresies prevailed in that church, and if not made too public 
were connived at. Even when he omitted part of the Litany, 
to suit his peculiar views, the bishop of Ely shielded him 
and prevented his trial. Though his writings excited much 
discussion, yet he was never excommunicated or degraded. 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, Rector of St. James, and Chaplain to 
Queen Anne, the friend of Whiston, became the acknowledged 
champion of English Unitarianism; and the churches are 
more indebted to his writings and influence for the spread of 
this heresy, than to any other. Dr. Daniel Whitby, an English 
divine of great celebrity in his day, became a convert to Arian- 
ism through the writings of Dr. Clarke, and wrote voluminously 
in defense of that heresy. Both these heretical clergymen 
also continued in the church which boasted the unity of the 
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episcopate, but which had not vitality enough to “slough off” 
the corruption engendered of its rmanifold open and latent 
heresies. 

It should be remembered here, that it had long been the 
sentiment of the English church, that the oath of subscription 
taken by clergymen did not imply their belief in the doctrines 
of the church. Chillingworth, who could not at first “juggle 
with his conscience” by signing what he did not believe, was 
persuaded by Laud and Sheldon that “ ) ee and union are the 
real objects of subscription, not belief or assent—a doctrine 
held by Archbishop Sancroft, and many other eminent divines.” 
Chief Justice King pleaded the same sentiment with Whiston, 
telling him that “ we must not lose our usefulness for scruples.” 
Paley and a multitude of others found great inconvenience in 
established creeds and confessions, and were regarded as teach- 
ing the propriety of “subscription without belief.” Bishop 

atson, in an address to his clergy on Christian doctrine, says : * 
“T think it safer to tell you where they are contained, than what 
they are. They are contained in the Bible; and if your sen- 
timents concerning the doctrines of Christianity should be 
different from those of the church, be persuaded that infalli- 
bility appertains as little to you, as it does to the church. In 
your public teaching, you ought not, while a minister in the 
church, to disturb its public peace by opposition to its doctrines ; 
if you do this, your discordance of opinion will do no mischief, 
public or private.” (Overton’s True Churchman, p. 18.) It 
was on account of this liberty, and indifference respecting 
error, in the Church of England, that Bishop Horsley charac- 
terized the sermons of many of the clergy, as inanimate lec- 
tures on moral virtue, independent of Christianity. Toplady 
also asks, in view of the Pelagianism, Arianism and Arminian- 
ism of the clergy: “Is there a single heresy that ever annoyed 
the Christian world, which has not its present partisans among 
those who profess conformity to the church of England.” This 
church which glories in the unity of the episcopate, appears 
in those days to have lost the power of “sloughing off ;” the 
corruption exceeded the life. Bishop Warburton, in a letter to 
Dr. Hurd, says: “The church, like the Ark of Noah, is worth 
saving; not for the sake of the unclean beasts and vermin that 
almost filled it, and probably made most noise and clamor in 
it, but for the little corner of rationality that was as much dis- 
turbed by the stink within as by the tempest without.” (Let- 
ters, p. 84.) Rather a bad smell in a church which “sloughs 


off” pestilent errors easily. 
It is not singular, that in a church so indifferent to the char- 
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acter and orthodoxy of the clergy, heretical opinions should be 
cherished and abound. Accordingly we find that an associa- 
tion of the established clergy, who were inclined to Unitarian- 
ism, was formed for the purpose of procuring relief in the 
matter of subscription. In 1772 they sent a petition to Parlia- 
ment, signed by Bishop Law, Archdeacon Blackburne and 
others, in all about 220; a number larger than all the Unitari- 
an congregations in England or America, at the present time. 
Burke said of these petitioners: “ They want to be teachers in 
a church to which they do not belong. They want to receive 
the emoluments appropriated for teaching one set of doctrines, 
whilst they are teaching another.” (Works, American Edition, 
2d vol. p. 445.) ‘Though Parliament afforded them no relief, 
only one or two of these petitioners had the manliness to leave 
the church, whose doctrines they neither preached nor believ- 
ed; preferments and emoluments they valued above the quiet 
of their consciences, or what they pretended to be truth; nor 
did “the one episcopate” serve to free the church from the 
full communion and fellowship of this multitude of heretics 
and hypocrites. 

We come now to state briefly a fact or two respecting Uni- 
tarianism in New England. And where did this heresy first 
find a resting place in the land of the Pilgrims? Not in a 
Congregational church; but in the principal Episcopalian 
congregation in Boston ; which finding itself at liberty, after 
the Revolution, consented to reform-the Liturgy for the most 
part according to the one used in London by Mr. Lindsey, a 
church-of-England Unitarian ; which was substantially a copy 
of the one reformed by Dr. Clarke. A majority of the con- 
gregation of King’s Chapel constituted the first Unitarian 
- church in New England. It is sometimes said that the con- 
gregation occupying King’s Chapel after, the war of the Revolu- 
tion was not an Episcopalian congregation. But there is no 
evidence to justify this assertion. Mr. Freeman, the pastor, 
says in 1786 he attempted to introduce the Essex street (Lon- 
don) Liturgy entire ; but the people were not ripe for so great 
a change: he expressed the hope that when their minds were 
more enlightened, they would consent to a farther alteration. 
These changes were made some years after ; and the Episco- 
palian character of the congregation is put beyond all ques- 
tion, by their protracted attachment to the Prayer Book. 

American Unitarianism, pp. 11, 12.) In 1792, the Rev. 

homas Oxnard, minister of the Episcopal church in Port- 
land, became a Unitarian, and with a considerable majority of 
the society formed themselves into a separate congregation ; 

VOL. XI. 14 
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and this was the second Unitarian church in New England. 
(American Unita. p. 16.) From King’s Chapel, as a centre of 
influence, this heresy made its way silently into the Congrega-. 
tional churches ; though from no other pulpit in Massachusetts 
was a sermon preached against the Trinity till after 1810. In 
the mean time the work of corruption made great progress ; 
while formal Unitarianism was nowhere avowed, though man 
were suspected. When the heresy was openly declared, the 
Orthodox as a body at once forebore al] communion and fellow- 
ship with its advocates. At the sacrifice of personal friendships, 
and parochial peace, they unhesitatingly resisted this heresy; 
their zeal and moral courage for the truth have no parallel in 
the Episcopal church when infested with a similar heresy. 

While the chief Episcopalian church in Boston was passing 
into Unitarianism, a convention of clerical and Jay delegates of 
the same denomination, was held at Philadelphia. This con- 
vention was moved with the spirit of reform, the Thirty-nine 
Articles were reduced to twenty, the article on the Trinity 
being somewhat modified ; the Athanasian and Nicene creeds, 
which so emphatically assert the doctrine of the Trinity, were 
rejected ; and it is said that Dr. Provost (who had been a 
pupil of Dr. Jebb, a church-of-England Unitarian) proposed to 
alter the Litany, by leaving out the invocations to the Son, the 
Holy Ghost, and the Trinity, and retain only the first, which is 
addressed toGod the Father. (Am. Un., p. 13.) When it was 
ascertained that the Archbishop of Canterbury was dissatisfied 
with these alterations, they substantially restored the Articles, 
adopted the Nicene creed only, and made such satisfactory 
peer as to secure the consecration of two bishops ; evidently 
sacrificing their real principles to “the miter and the lawn.” 
These things indicate, in some sort, the Unitarian tendencies of . 
the first Episcopalian cgnvention ; as another alteration did the 
Pelagianism of the same body. In the service for the private 
baptism of infants, the words in the English Prayer Book, “ who 
being born in original sin, and in the wrath of God,” are not 
found in the American edition. If now in this outline of Arian- 
ism, as it has appeared in churches maintaining the three orders 
of the ministry, any evidence appears of the potency of prelacy 
to preserve incorrupt the doctrine of the Trinity, or promptly 
“ slough off” heresy, high-churchism is welcome to the comfort 
it affords. 

Of one more topic we speak briefly. The Reviewer repre- 
sents the great design and use of infant baptism to be, “the 
remission of the guilt of original sin.” He holds that as this 
guilt is incurred without fault or agency of the subject, so also 
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with as little agency on his part, is the guilt remitted by bap- 
tism. It is enough for us that the Bible teaches no such 
doctrine ; it ought to satisfy Episcopalians that the Prayer Book 
does not. In the catechism, the question, why are infants bap- 
tised ? is answered,—“ Because they promise faith and repent- 
ance by their sureties ; which promise when they come to age 
themselves are bound to perform.” Pious Episcopalians teach 
that only when these promises are fulfilled is the blessing. of 
baptism actually experienced ; that when the minister says of 
the child after baptism, “thou art regenerate,” &c., it means 
that when he actually exercises the faith and repentance prom- 
ised by his sponsors, then, and not iill then, is he regenerate. 
In the Articles and catechism, there is no intimation of the opin- 
ion expressed in the Keview. But there are many Episcopa- 
lians whose glorification of baptism is more amusing than solemn. 
Dr. Dodwell asserted that baptism rendered the soul immortal : 
and that no future existence awaited those not baptised by suc- 
cessors of the Apostles. This is, on the whole, a more sensible 
doctrine than that of the Reviewer, which consigns to perdition 
all who do not receive the rite by duly authorized hands. High- 
churchmen seem to find no language too extravagant to express 
their views of regeneration by water. Chrysostom speaks in their 
vein when he says,—* Although a man should be foul with vice, 
the blackest that could be named, yet should he fall into the bap- 
tismal pool, he ascends from the divine waters, purer than the 
beams of noon.” (Taylor’s Ancient Christianity, p. 325.) It 
was owing to the prevalence of this abominable doctrine con- 
cerning the efficacy of this sacrament, that the custom origina- 
ted df deferring baptism till the last hour of life ; and also that 
the peculiar expression, “ one baptism for the remission of sin,” 
found its way into the Nicene creed,—for it was not so when 
that creed was first adopted. The significancy of the expres- 
sion depends on its reference to persons about to die, who 
believed that a death-bed baptism would remove all defects of 
character ; by that “one baptism” the sins of a whole life 
were instantly washed away. That the peculiar opinion of the 
Reviewer on this subject was not held by the ancient church, 
and has not been by the English church generally, is quite too 
plain to require any evidence. The doctrine here presented, 
that those churches which teach that the guilt of original sin is 
remitted by baptism, are likely to be preserved from heresy 
respecting the doctrine of man’s nature, is a twin absurdity 
with that, which makes the unity of the episcopate the only 
safeguard against Arianism. We are curious to know if the 
ingenious author still possesses parturient force. 
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As a proper conclusion of this subject we might, did time 
and space allow, contrast the church of England with other 
churches not recognizing the three orders of the ministry; or 
the Congregational churches of New England at the present 
time, with the Episcopalian body on the same territory. We do 
not fear that such a comparison would exhibit less purity of 
doctrine, or a lower standard of Christian duty, in Congrega- 
tional churches than in the Episcopal communion. The English 
church, described by those who have had the best opportunity 
of knowing it, is represented as a miscellaneous aggregate of 
all characters, principles and opinions. ‘“ Myriads of its mem- 
bers have nothing of Christianity but the name received in bap- 
tism, and retained without one spontaneous act of their own. 
Its thirteen thousand churches are generally without brotherly 
fellowship, without discipline, without spirituality, without faith. 
Of its twelve thousand nine hundred and twenty-three working 
pastors of churches, about ten thousand are supposed to be 
unconverted men, who neither preach nor know the gospel.” 
(Church and State. Noel, p. 399.) Can it be possible that this 
church has a ministry of three orders? and holds the doctrine 
of one baptism for the remission of original sin? Is it strange 
that the whole world do not “seek shelter in this fold ?” We 
do not think that the Episcopal church in this country is yet 
reduced to such a sad state. But how many of its clergy are 
leading it toward the same inglorious end ! how many are there 
whose influence would be less pernicious if they would drop 
their “troublesome disguise” and become Roman Catholics ? 
The practice of receiving to communion all who have been 
baptized, and can repeat the catechism, though giving n@ evi- 
dence of personal Christian experience, together with the gene- 
ral glorification of the sacraments, and of the unity of the episco- 
pate, cannot but tend continually to reduce the piety of the 
church to a dead formalism. Already Unitarians in England 
and America easily find their way into the Episcopal church ; 
their views of Christianity, as a sort of easy morality, agree well 
with high-churchism ; and human nature is easily satished with 
a ritual religion. Unitarianism and Universalism cannot flour- 
ish in Connecticut; and every body knows where these 
elements are absorbed. We have never known the individual 
proselyte, who entered the Episcopal fold from a Congregational 
church because he expected to find a more rigid purity of 
doctrine or a higher tone of Christian character ; but we have 
known many whose motives in changing their ecclesiastical 
relations were of a very different sort. Toglory in such acces- 
sions is to glory in infirmity. 
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Until other inducements, besides the unity of the episcopate 
and one baptism for original sin, are presented, we think the 
religious strength of our churches will not be weakened, or their 
respectability diminished, by the increase of the Episcopal sect. 
A few words of advice from the London Christian Observer, 
may here be safely repeated. “If American Episcopalians hope 
to make converts by exaggerated representations respecting 
apostolic succession and sacramental grace, they will find that 
they will only disgust and repel the majority of their country- 
men ; while those who are convinced by their inflated argu- 
ments will be inclined to go farther, and to push their principles 
to consistent issues, which only are to be found in full-blown 
popery.”” 


On one point incidentally handled in the foregoing discussion, 
we add in this place a few words which would have been a 
digression from the argument pursued in the body of the arti- 
cle. We refer to the Church Reviewer’s doctrine touching 
“the guilt of original sin,” which guilt, he says, is removed 
from infants by the institution of infant baptism. 

The Reviewer’s doctrine, especially when we remember the 
adventitious importance of his utterances, deserves to be stated 
distinctly and completely in his own words. He says, “ It is 
impossible without destroying the attribute of justice in God, to 
hold that any guilt attaches to original sin, previous to the actual 
choice of transgression; unless there is also held a doctrine 
which New England rejects as a foul and fatal error, the doc- 
trine of ‘one baptism for the remission of sins.” “Any 
Churchman so holds the doctrine of baptism as that he can 
also hold the guilt of original sin without impugning the Divine 
justice.” “If God permits men, without agency or fault of 
their own, to come into the world, with not only a depraved 
nature, but also with a guilt attaching to that nature, which, in 
the words of Article 1X, ‘deserveth God’s wrath and damna- 
tion ;’ then evidently, some mode might be looked for, in which, 
with as little agency on the part of an individual, this guilt 
could he remitted. This mode is afforded in the institution of 
infant baptism.” “ Where it is not believed that God has gra- 
ciously instituted a means by which the guilt of original sin 
can be so remitted, there men’s instinctive sense of right and 
justice makes them uneasy.” (pp. 7, 8.) In a word, his doctrine 
is the atrocious and most ungodly doctrine that the institution 
of infant baptism with an efficacy for the removal of the guilt 
of original sin, is a matter of simple justice on the part of God 
toward the unfortunate and helpless. So remarkable a position 
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deserves to be considered ; and we cannot but think that the 
Church Review would do well to reconsider it in several par- 
ticulars. 

1. The Reviewer’s doctrine contradicts the very article of 
his own church to which he makes reference ; or more exacily, 
it contradicts his own construction of that article. God com- 
mits no injustice when he inflicts upon guilt the penalty which 
it deserves. But the Reviewer tells us, expressly, that if we 
“hold that any guilt attaches to original sin previous to the 
actual choice of transgression,” and do not hold the doctrine 
that original sin is remitted to the unconscious babe in baptism, 
we “destroy the attribute of justice in God.” He teaches clear- 
ly that those only who agree with “ Churchmen” in holding that 

octrine of baptismal! regeneration which New England theol- 
ogy rejects as a foul and fatal error, “can hold the guilt of orig- 
inal sin without impugning the Divine justice.” He teaches 
that everywhere “man’s instinctive sense of right and justice” 
protests against the possibility that God has not “provided a 
means by which the guilt of original sin may be remitted” to 
infants “ without any agency on their part.” That is to say, he 
takes it for an axiom that if God had not provided and revealed 
a method by which parents and sponsors can cause original sin 
to be removed from innocent and helpless children, it would 
have been unjust in God to punish men for the guilt attaching 
tothe nature with which they are born into the world. But 
Article IX, according to his construction of it, teaches concern- 
‘ ing this identical guilt—the guilt attaching to their nature 
without any agency or fault of their own—that it “deserveth 
God’s wrath and damnation.” 

2. There is room to doubt whether the Reviewer does him- 
self believe at all that doctrine of the guilt of original sin 
which he says the New England theology rejects, and which he 
condemns it for rejecting. We need not undertake here to de- 
fine or explain the theological doctrine of original sin, as we 
on our part accept and maintain it. We have only to do with 
the Reviewer’s own statement of the doctrine. The doctrine 
of original sin as he represents it, is the doctrine which un- 
doubtedly some New England divines do hold, and which some 
others do as undoubtedly reject—between whom we have no 
occasion now to mediate or to pronounce judgment. The 
doctrine of original sin, as he represents it, is “ that antecedent 
to choice, that is to actual transgression, there is guilt”—a real 
demerit ; that “men, without agency or fault of their own, 
come into the world, with not only a depraved nature, but also 
with a guilt attaching to that nature,” a guilt which without 
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‘any act or thought of personal sinfulness, exposes them—so 
long as they are unbaptized—to “God’s wrath and damnation.” 
This is the doctrine which, he says, the New England theology 
rejects, and which he condemns it for rejecting. Does he him- 
self believe this doctrine? So far as we know, or can imagine, 
the belief of this doctrine always carries with it the belief that 
it is intrinsically consistent with the justice of God. They hold 
that it was true “from Adam to Moses” and in all the ages that 
preceded the coming of Christ and the institution of infaht 
baptism. They hold that it is true in all those regions of the 
world where Christ is not named, and where no water is con- 
secrated for the washing away of sin. They hold that it would 
have been true though God had never been manifested in the 
flesh, and no provision had been made for the salvation of men. 
They hold, unshrinkingly, that Christ came into the world on a 
mission of mere mercy. They utterly, and with a Calvinistic 
coherence of logic, repudiate the thought that God was under 
any obligation of justice to interpose in behalf of any individu- 
als of a race apostate and condemned. Not so with this 
Church Reviewer. The doctrine of original sin, as he himself 
represents it, is in his view wholly inconsistent with the Divine 
justice ; and God is therefore under the necessity of introducing © 
into the world the institution of infant baptism, as a means by 
which the guilt of original sin may be remitted. The doctrine 
of original sin is, in his view, so contrary to the moral sense, that 
it cannot be believed unless we also believe that God who per- 
mits men, without agency or fault of their own, to come into the - 
world in so dreadful a predicament, has provided a relief that 
shall take effect on the individuals to whom it happens to be 
applied with as little agency on their part as they had in bring- 
ing themselves into existence. Far be it from us to assign any 
limit to such a reasoner’s capacity of believing. We only haz- 
ard the remark that there is room for a question whether he 
really holds, in those depths of the soul where every religious con- 
viction has its lodgment, that doctrine of original sin which he 
says the New England theology rejects, and the rejection of 
which he imputes as a heresy to our ministry and our churches. 

In whatever state or territory of the Union, the writer of the 
article on New England theology may have his diocese, we 
cannot but hope that candidates for orders-in that diocese, 
however dependent they may be on their bishop for ordination, 
will not be exclusively dependent on him for instruction in the 
abstrusities of dogmatic theology. 
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Report of the Committee of New Haven County, Conn., on 
the Subject of Salaries and Parsonages. 8vo. New Haven: 
George B. Bassett, 1852. 


Thirty-sizth Annual Report of the Directors of the American 
Education Society, May, 1852. 8vo. pp. 46. Boston. 


Some of our readers will perhaps remember that we under- 
took, in a former number,* to discuss the relation of ministers 
to their people. The pamphlets whose titles are given above 
have reminded us that we then but partly carried out our design, 
and prompt us to take another step in the same direction. We 
are the more willing to do this from the fact, that so much 
evidence has reached us that our former observations, inade- 
quate and incomplete as they were, met an admitted exigency, 
and declared the truth in respect to it. 

In the article referred to we endeavored to call attention to 
the obligations imposed respectively on the parties to the rela- 
tion in question, and to show that, on the one side, at least, they 
are not properly py ag. We undertook to show that the 
labors of ministers in behalf of the people of their charge are 
not met, as a general thing, by adequate pecuniary provision, 
* or by a proper measure of sympathy with them in their work. 
We maintained that there is between every minister of the 
Gospel, and the people over whom he is regularly set as a 
religious teacher, a contract—implied if not expressed—and if 
not expressed, only because of its being too manifest to need 
any formal expression, by the terms of which contract so long 
as he gives himself to the study of word and doctrine for their 
edification, they are bound to see that he and his family are 
supplied with the temporal necessaries and comforts of life. 
We declared, too, that although the civil tribunals might en- 
force only the payment of the stipulated salary, this was never- 
theless but a merely nominal sum ; in fact only the approximate 
exponent of the real interest of the contracting parties, and 
that the higher law, which to ministers and avowed Christians 
certainly is the highest \aw, is not satisfied with anything short 
of compliance with the entire spirit of the sacred contract. 

We were the more free also to argue and set forth this 
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. matter, because we knew how reluctant ministers of the Gospel 
are to complain to their people of any real or seeming delin- 
quency on this score. They shrink from making their relation 
to their people prominently one of pecuniary hire. It goes 
against their sense of propriety, or delicacy to say the least, 
and against their ideas of the proper character and spirit of 
their calling. They, too, who suffer most from lack of out- 
ward comforts and the proper manifestation of sympathy, are 
very often just the ones to keep their troubles to themselves, 
and suffer with least complaint. Since the writing of our 
former article, we have casually come to the knowledge, 
possessed we presume by few, save the sufferers themselves, 
that in what would be deemed the part of New England more 
exempt than any other from the possibility of such a state of 
things, there are a Jarge number of the Congregational clergy 
who are deprived of a proper livelihood, and toward whom in 
several instances their parishes have acted in a manner shame- 
ful to an intelligent and Christian age. 

We are glad, therefore, to see the evidence given by the 
Report of the Committee of the clergy of New Haven county, 
that some of the profession have ventured to speak out upon 
this subject, in a way likely to attract attention, and to be pro- 
ductive of a desirable effect. We are all the more glad tov, 
that the Report before us emanates from the Episcopal clergy 
of that county, rather than from those of other denominations, 
and could readily excuse, if need be, the amusing arrogance 
. with which that not overweighty body of men would ignore _ 
the existence of Yale College, and the First Church of New 
Haven with their pastors, from the time of Davenport until 
now, to say nothing of others of the same faith, who lifted up 
their voices in the several towns of that county, long before 
the responses of an Anglican Liturgy were heard in the meeting- 
houses in which now officiate those who so cern g A style 
themselves “The Clergy of New Haven‘County.” e say 
that we are glad that the Report in question has emanated 
from this particular family of the clergy, rather than from 
another denomination, for our Episcopalian laity have not been 
considered slack in comparison with others, in providing for 
the comfort of their ministry. There certainly is no want 
of wealth among the Episcopalians of New Haven county, and 
they are too accustomed in all their historical associations, to 
the knowledge, that the support of the clergy costs money, not 
to be as ready as others to make that pecuniary provision 
which is needful for the proper maintenance of religious ordin- 
ances. 

VOL. XI. 15 
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The Report alledges two facts, on the basis of which it 
makes its appeal to the public. One is, “that in general the 
salaries of the clergy have not been increased, in proportion to 
the increased expense of living.” The other is, “that com- 
paratively but few parishes are provided with parsonages.” 

In regard to the first of these alledged facts, the report pre- 
sents an array of figures, which tell their story very summarily, 
and which we cannot do better perhaps than quote : 

“The average of the salaries of the Connecticut clergy of the present day,*is 
about $450 per annum, showing but little, if any, increase over the grade estab- 
lished thirty years ago; while we venture to say that the expense of living has 
doubled, and the wealth of the church quintupled. A few figures will very much 
assist in showing the pecuniary condition of the priesthood. Let us, therefore, 
estimate a few articles of the necessary expenses of the minister who is receiving 
the full salary of a ace | country parish, $500. House rent, $75. He must 
keep a horse and carriage, the annual expense of which, including ‘ wear and tear,’ 
horse feed and interest on original outlay, cannot be less than $100. Wages and 
board of one domestic, $100. Three fires; one in the kitchen, one in the ‘sitting 
room,’ and of course one in the study, making the year’s bill for fuel, $60. He 
must attend the Convention and all county meetings, besides being subject to man 
other calls of duty to the church, involving expense, all of which, together wi 

stationery and postage, cannot be less than $50. Total, $385. Leaving 
$115 to clothe and feed his family, pay educational debts, buy books and periodi- 
cals, and meet all contingent expenses |” 

In connection with their statement in regard to the inade- 
quacy of salaries, the Committee making the report advert to 
the manner of payment, as having not a little to do in occasion- 
ing the indebtedness and consequent troubles of the clergy. 
It seems from the statements here made, that the custom of 
paying ministers their stipulated salary, only at the close of the 
year, is not confined to one denomination, but that even the 
most apostolic or canonical pedigree does not ensure the pay- 
ment of tythes any more promptly than the most purely Con- 
gregational ordination. There is great weight in the observa- 
tion of the Committee, “ were salaries paid punctually at the 
end of every three months, the church would at once be largely 
relieved from the weight and disgrace of an indebted clergy, 
and the laity, so far from finding their burdens to be heavier, 
would, in the end, derive great benefit to themselves.” We 
might, however, go somewhat farther and suggest, that in some 
parishes the experiment has been tried of paying the salary in 
monthly installments, and found to work beneficially in respect 
both to pastor and people. On the other hand, we have known 
the case where a clergyman’s salary was considered due only 
at the close of each official year, though by special grace he 
was allowed to draw from the treasury occasionally in antici- 
pation ; and we have known one thus situated to hire a horse 
and ride to his treasurer, at the extremity of the parish per- 
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haps, and then get hardly enough to pay for the beast which 
took him there. Such cases, too, we have reason to think 
are not very rare. But how people possessed of common 
sense, and of common knowledge in regard to the practical 
matter of living, and especially in regard to the pecuniary con- 
dition of most of those who are called to the ministry, should 
ever expect a man to live on a salary thus paid, even if ade- 
quate in itself, passes our comprehension. Such an expecta- 
tion is most unwarrantable. Those who fill the ministerial 
office are, for the most part, persons not born to wealth, but 
poverty rather. They are commonly the sons of parents in 
moderate worldly circumstances, who by diligence and utmost 
economy, have been able to give their children a common 
school education, and perhaps afford one son some help to- 
wards a collegiate training. From some friend or society that 
son has borrowed what was needful to pay his way through 
the college and the seminary, and the chance is that when he 
is finally invited to assume the charge of a parish, he ascends 
the pulpit with a debt already upon his shoulders, larger in 
amount than a year’s salary. If he has anything of the spirit 
which fits him to be a minister of the Gospel, he will be anxious 
to repay the loan, by which he has obtained his education, as 
soon as possible. His sensitive soul will ache to do it, and the 
more lenient his creditors are, the more solicitous will he be 
to discharge his obligations to them. But how is he to do it? 
With the pastoral he has perhaps commenced the family rela- 
tion. He takes a house and furnishes it, of necessity, on credit. 
He buys a horse and carriage also on the same terms, for these 
his people give him to understand, are as indispensable a part 
of the equipment of a clergyman as of a doctor. And now he 
is fairly, or unfairly, launched in life, with a salary of five 
hundred dollars perhaps, to be paid at the end of the year, and a 
debt contracted at the beginning of it, large enough to swallow 
the whole and ‘ ask for more.’ But then along between these 
extremes are to be supplied somehow the no less indispensable 
articles of daily use and daily life. ‘Man shall not live by 
bread alone’ may be a very good text for our young minister 
to preach from, but ron. he cannot live without bread, 
and if indeed he should venture to preach from so spiritual 
a text, it will in all probability oy damage his prospects of 
receiving any ‘material aid, when farmer A. threshes out his 
shocks of grain, or farmer B. brings home his grist from the ° 
mill. 

Then the minister must never undertake to cheapen the price 
of anything which he needs for his household. That would be to 
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discredit the character of his parishioners, and at once create a 
ferment of excitement. What then shall he hope for, between 
the fact that he is unskilled, because unpractised, in the art of 
domestic economy, and the fact that he is obliged to buy every- 
thing on credit, what shall he hope for, we say, but that the end 
of the year, when it comes, will find him not only without any of 
his salary wherewith to diminish his indebtedness for his educa- 
tion, but on the contrary with an increase of indebtedness on the 
score of the first year’s expenses of living? And how is the 
matter likely to be changed for the better in years to come ? 
As his family increases, expenses will not adopt the inverse 
ratio of progression and diminish at an equal pace. The pros- 
isdark indeed. And they who may have loaned him the 
unds necessary for the procurement of his education, may as 
well first as last relinquish their claim upon him, They will 
thereby relieve him somewhat, and they will realize full as much 
to themselves, as though they continue to set it down from year 
to year as an item in their inventory of assets. It would sur- 
prise many of our congregations to learn, as many of them 
might learn by a little inquiry at the proper source, that their 
minister, though he may peshape have grown old in their ser- 
vice, has not yet been able to pay his just dues for that intel- 
lectual furnishing which has made him an acceptable minister 
to them, and the source of unmeasured benefit both to them 
and to their children. Yet so it is. Congregations, and not 
those in the country alone, but those resident in the city, and 
whose wealth is able to meet the largest demands, are often so 
indifferent in this matter as to suffer a man of noble intellect 
and keen sensibility, to shorten his days among them, because, 
in addition to the proper burdens of the ministerial office, he is 
— down by pecuniary burdens which they could most 
easily remove. 

The last Report of the Education Society, were there no 
other means of information on this subject, would be enough 
to show us that a large portion of the ministry are very much 
straitened in their pecuniary resources. This Report informs us, 
that while there has been paid to beneficiaries of the Society 
during the past year, the sum of seventeen thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty-five dollars, there has been refunded during the 
same time, by all who have been assisted since the formation of 
the Society, only eight hundred and eighty-nine dollars. It 
will be remembered here also, that this Society, some years 
since, changed the basis of its operations so far as to make its 
appropriations as a gratuity, when so preferred, instead of a 
loan. The Report states, (p. 13,) that “quite alarge proportion 
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of the young men now receive the money as a gratuity.” It 
further informs us, that while under the loan system, the 
amount annually refunded averaged about two thousand dol- 
lars, it now averages, under the gratuity system, less than one 
thousand. Here we see, in a single view, how inadequate are 
the pecuniary resources of the ministry. It seems that even 
with the pressure of a loan, and the sense of indebtedness and 
obligation which it must generate, and the self-denial it must 
prompt to, for the discharge of such obligation, the ministers 
aided by this Society, have refunded but a small portion of the 
money which they have received in aid of their education, 
while under the gratuity system, that amount has diminished 
more than half. This shows, beyond all dispute, either that the 
ministry are not able to extinguish their indebtedness, or that 
they are men of altogether too facile or obtuse consciences to 
be entrusted with the charge of the pulpit. 

But enough on this point, on which, after having said what 
we have in our former article, we did not design to dwell at any 
such length. If, however, the repeated allusion to this topic 
shall turn the effective thoughts of any to this really import- 
ant subject, the iteration will not be im vain. 

The Report of the New Haven Committee presents another 
subject of kindred character, which may claim a little of our 
attention. The Resolution under which the Committee was 
raised makes the averment “that comparatively but few par- 
ishes are provided with parsonages.” ‘The matter of parson- 
ages is certainly a new subject to be argued publicly in this 
country. We think, however, that the movement made by the 
author of this Report, is by no means premature or unwise. 

At the settlement of our country, and down to a compara- 
tively recent period, in fact, a parsonage was deemed well nigh 
as indispensable as a house of worship. The church, the school 
house and the parsonage were on nearly the same footing in 
public estimation. In the days of the Colonies the thought of 
settling a minister without providing for him a comfortable 
house, to be kept in repair at the expense of the parish, anda 
liberal allowance of land for pasture and tillage, was never 
entertained. Such a provision has continued in many places 
even to the present time. The word parsonage is not yet quite 
obsolete with us. Gradually, however, a different state of 
things from the first has become prevalent. From various 
causes it has come to pass that a house for the minister is not 
deemed, as once it was, an indispensable article of parish equip- 
ment, and in many a —— the boy may now grow to man’s 
estate. without coming to the knowledge of that genuine parish 
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word, glebe. The care of the parsonage has at times introduced 
disputes into the meetings of Ecclesiastical Societies, or in the 
intervals between the dismission or death of one pastor and the 
installation of another, it has suffered for lack of proper over- 
sight and become the prey of the elements, or it has been voted 
cheaper tv hire than to own, and so the parsonage and glebe have 
in many cases been sold and converted into a fund. This, in 
one view, might have been well enough perhaps, if the avails of 
the fund had been placed within the control of the pastor. But 
when, as has too often been the case, the fund so secured has 
been appropriated to pay in part the regular salary, while the 
minister has been left to hire a house as he could, it has been 
made a mere cheat, and the people have speculated in the six 
per cents at the expense of their pastor. In some instances it 
is probable that the minister who, as has occasionally been the 
case, has laid down his office or retained it only nominally, 
while continuing a resident of the parish still, has counted the 
parsonage as pertaining to him, rather than to the acting min- 
ister, or to the ministerial office. And the people acquiescing 
out of their affection for him, the parsonage, at his death, has 
been alienated and the people, thinking mo, sn wisdom by ex- 
perience, have declined to make any new investments of like 
character. From these and other causes it has come to pass, as 
it is stated in the Report of the New Haven Committee, “ that 
comparatively but few parishes are provided with parsonages.” 

The remarks of the Report on this subject, though brief, are 
eminently just, we think, and worthy of consideration. The 
report lays great, though not undue stress upon the importance 
of parsonages or rectories as the means of rendering the con- 
nection of a minister with a parish more permanent than it has 
been of late. It says, “In the opinion of the Committee, there 
is no one cause which tends so directly to unsettle the relations 
which bind together the Minister and people, as this want of 
comfortable, cheerful parsonages ; for it not only adds largely to 
the Rector’s current expenses, but it destroys—or rather pre- 
vents the growth of—all settled, home feelings.” 

“Frequent changes do not occur in the Rectorship of the 
parish which provides a comfortable home and a competent sup- 
port for its Rector. But when neither is afforded, the Minister 
will of course soon become uneasy ; this will beget uneasiness 
in the people, and a disruption of the connection will ensue. 
A disruption too often attended by crimination and recrimina- 
tion.” 

“Tt is of greater importance, by far, that parsonages be pro- 
vided, especially in the rural parishes, than that an addition 
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equal to the rent of a house be made to each salary ; because, 
rectories tend directly to give stability to rectorial relations. 
We see abundant proof of this in the history of the older 
parishes, where more attention was paid to this matter. In 
these a ‘clerical change’ was hardly ever known except caused 
by death. The clergyman was made to feel that his parish was 
his home ; and people were not then, as is now sometimes the 
case, afraid to make him too comfortable lest it might be diffi- 
cult to get rid of him. It may be good for the souls of Rectors 
thus to make them feel that here they ‘have no continuing 
city,’ but it is undoubtedly ‘ weariness of the flesh.’ ” 

“It is the decided opinion of the Committee that in no one 
way can the mutual interests of Ministers and people be better 
subserved, than by the provision of pleasant parsonages,—to be 
of course free from rent. A Rectory, just as much as a Rector, 
should be a natural sequence to the formation of a parish and 
the erection of a church.” (p. 7. 

Changing the Episcopal technicality of that last sentence, we 
adopt it as expressing concisely a very important truth. If the 
church, the Ecclesiastical Society, should have its house of 
worship, its religious home, so should its minister have his. If 
the church should have its fixed and abiding place of occu- 
pancy, and not be hiring this hall for the present year and 
that school-house or dancing room for the next, so should he 
who preaches the word, and who is the visible embodiment of 
the gospel, have his fixed place of abode, provided as a part of 
the parish equipment and seen to be, and felt to be, a permanent 
endowment of the church. And if a house of worship gathers 
new religious power to itself as it is mellowed by time and its 
walls are hung with the rich memories of gospel grace and 
with the trophies of the truth which has resounded therein, and 
if it has an increased sacredness and impressiveness to the son 
because the father or the father’s father has bowed his head 
therein or lifted up his voice in praise,—so, too, should the 
pastor be able to catch an inspiration from the odor of thoughts 
and prayers which his predecessors in the holy office have left 
as a perfume behind them in the room devoted also to his daily 
studies. We do not make enough in our country of these or of 
hardly any good associations. e are too much a migratory 
and an isolated race. We talk much of independence, and 
endeavor to cast off those bonds, by which we are united to one 
another and made necessary to each other’s prosperity and com- 
fort. We do not like to confess or even to feel that we are not 
able to go alone in all respects. We have, to be sure, our 
Societies and Associations. But these are, for the most part, 
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temporary in their character. They are designed for the accom- 
plishment of an immediate result, and we go into them as a 
matter of necessity, wishing all the whi'e that we could do with- 
out them and determined to escape from them as soon as pos- 
sible. The old societies and guilds of England and the Conti- 
nent we know little of except by report. The association and 
fellowship of feeling to which they give origin or which they 
serve to perpetuate, we are comparatively strangers to. The 
humanizing culture which they have imparted is a thing which 
we lack. It is with us every man for himself, and too often 
every man by himself. And so we know and understand little 
of the feeling which is kindled in the soul of the worshiper 
in older countries when he passes under the arched door-way of 
the vhurch which has echoed to the tread of ancestral feet 
through many a generation, or bows his head in the same pew 
which has been occupied for centuries by those from whom he 
is descended and whose ashes await in the ee God’s 
acre,’ as they used to call it, the resurrection trump. e need 
those ancestral associations. They would go far to chasten and 
mitigate the rawness and wildness which is now so conspicuous 
a trait in us, and would mellow the too common asperity of our 
religious life. The limited period of our existence as a people, 
of course interposes a bar to associations as far-reaching or as 
potent as those of the old world, which no emigration or inter- 
vening Atlantic has sundered or broken up into easily measured 
lengths. Nevertheless, we can do something to possess our- 
selves of kindred advantages. If not old, we are at least grow- 
ing old ; and there is even now the true savor of antiquity hang- 
ing about here and there an old dwelling or church, that dates 
from the ante-revolutionary period. We can certainly do more 
than we are in the habit of doing to preserve for ourselves and 
for our posterity the beneficent power of such visible connec- 
tions with the past. We can repair, while, if need be, we modify 
also and make additions to, the old homestead, instead of for- 
saking it at the earliest possible period, as young birds do the 
parent nest, or pulling it down to give place to some miserable 
imitation in clapboards of a Greek temple or a baronial castle. 
And so, also, we can keep the old church, replacing its square, 
uncomfortable pews, if expedient, with the cushioned and con- 
venient slip; though those old pews have about them the blessed 
idea that people used to go to church by families, and all the 
family were there from oldest to youngest. Those old churches 
made little pretension indeed to architectural excellence, and 
will not always stand by the rules of esthetic taste or refined 
art, but with their steep shingled roofs and tapering spires shoot- 
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ing up heavenward from their own independent base upon the 
ground, they were a thousand times better than the flimsy 
structures with their fluted columns in front and nonsensical 
gingerbread towers on top, which have too often replaced them. 

And if the old structure is too small or is inconveniently 
situated in reference to the shifting tide of population, so that it 
must give place to a new one, let us endeavor at least to make 
the new one such, that it shall not soon need to be pulled down. 
Let it be built, not, as men build barns, for present convenience, 
but with some regard to the future. A church is not a body 
whose life is limited to three-score years and ten, and its home, 
its place of worship, should not be calculated only for occupan- 
cy, during one or two human generations. It should carry in 
itself some idea of the durability and permanence of the body, 
by which it is to be occupied. There may be a necessity, in 
some new settlement or for special reasons, that a house of wor- 
ship should be built of wood. But such cases are rare, and 
where such necessity does not exist, it is little short of profanity, 
in this enlightened age and portion of the world, to build a 
structure of clapboards, scantling, lath, and white lead, and 
then call it a house of God, and dedicate it to Him with great 
parade of psalm and sermon. The Church of Christ is expect- 
ed to live while the world lasts. The local church, the church 
pertaining to any village or town, it is presumable will exist as 
long as the trees grow upon the village hill-sides, or the rocks 
abide in their primeval beds. God will be worshiped there, it 
is hoped, while there is a saint to praise him, or a sinner to be 
reached and renovated by the gospel. The structure therefore 
in which the church has her visible home and office, the place 
where she lifts up her penitent soul in prayer, or sounds her 
lofty psalmodies, or preaches the word of life, ought not to be a 
structure of which the winds may make havoc, or which a chance. 
spark may kindle with consuming fire. It ought to be perma- 
nent and enduring as the worship and the wants of man. Hav- 
ing a purpose for all time, its walls should be of the very stony 
foundations of the earth itself, and its supports and adornments 
should be massive as the forests of Lebanon. Nothing less en- 
during than stone is fit for the walls of the house of God ; noth- 
ing less enduring is in keeping with the enduring purpose of 
such a structure, or fit to be rendered unto Him, who is from 
everlasting to everlasting, and the erection of anything less sub- 
stantial for a house of worship, is to be tolerated only from the 
- necessity of the case, or as a temporary expedient. The white, 
staring, tremulous edifices which meet and offend the eye so 
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often in our towns and villages, are at best only tabernacles, 
and the day for the ark of God to abide in tabernacles is past. 

We say, let what purports to be the church’s home, the 
church’s place of worship, have a durability somewhat com- 
porting with the protracted life of the church, and its perma- 
nent services. Let it not mock by its frailty those holy psalms 
and prayers, which have echoed through the ages since they 
first broke from Miriam’s lips and David’s harp. If the village 
po may not rival that at Jerusalem in the nice and 
costly chiseling of its stone, which is by no means needful, it 
can be reared by humble architects from the rough stones of the 
field, as the hand of God has shaped them, and they will not be 
the less fit for sacred use on that account. Let it stand in its 
native roughness, in keeping with the unsmoothed hills and 
valleys around, and as abiding as they. Let it stand, afraid of 
no visitations of the elements, however rude or protracted, but 
rather gathering new grace and tints of beauty, alike from sun- 
shine and storm, as years and centuries roll by, and the free 
winds peal their varying anthem around it. Let it stand, the 
same church, while the dwellings beside it change and give 

lace to new ones, and generation after generation of their in- 

abitants are borne through its solemn aisles to burial. Let it 
stand till it shall speak to the worshiper of to-day, of the faith 
which dwelt in his mother Eunice, and in his grandmother 
Lois, and which was breathed out by them under its arches, in 
many a songand prayer. Let it stand, one permanent struc- 
ture if possible, amid the shifting, changeful sceneries of sur- 
rounding life, one emblem of the eternal, a visible link of 
connection between earth and heaven; yea, truly, and from age 
to age, the very gate of heaven. 

And it would add.not a little to the proper impression of 
such a structure, if by its side and seeming to be indeed a part 
of it, the parsonage were found nestling under its sacred 
shadow, itself also partaking the durable character of the supe- 
rior edifice, and ever telling. the passer-by, that as there is a 
place for the public worship of the people, so also is there one 
for the minister who conducts that worship, and both alike be- 

ond the ordinary eens of change. The vine climb- 
ing over that sunny wall would remind the people, as they 
should go by on the errands of toil or pleasure, of the good pas- 
tor now dead, by whose hand it was first planted and trained to 
grow there. The venerable tree in yonder corner of the door- 
yard, would be known from generation to generation as Parson 
’s tree. The walks and the windows of the place would 

be redolent of the memories of many a pieasant interview with 
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one and another of the successive ministers of Christ, who had 
trod them or gazed from them. There, year by year, the peo- 
ple would gather to greet their pastor, and to bind firmer the 
cords of mutual attachment. It would be the pastor’s house, 
and yet the people’s also, and so would be a constant bond of 
sympathy, union, and enduring confidence. It would be indeed 
one of the silent influences of religion. But the silent influen- 
ces of nature, let us remember, are the most potent, though 
often the most unnoticed of all. 

These remarks have been suggested by the perusal of the 
first pamphlet which we have set at the head of the present arti- 
cle, and we again express our conviction, that this Report of a 
Committee of the Clergy of New Haven county, is timely and 
important. We would suggest too, that their example is one 
which might well be followed by other clerical bodies. It is 
difficult to believe that the people at large are not ready to make 
every proper provision for the clergy, when they know what 
such provision demands, or in what it consists. One grand 
cause of the evils complained of in the Report before us, is 
the ignorance of the Christian public in regard to them. But 
a minister in his individual capacity does not like to speak of 
them. It isan unwelcome task. His motives are liable to be 
misconstrued. So he keeps silence, though he wishes all the 
while some one would speak, and the evils continue. But if 
the clergy in their local Associations, and like organizations, 
would take up this delicate subject and state the facts of the 
case, and bring the matters in , og to the notice of the pub- 
lic, as the Episcopal clergy of New Haven county have done, 
we think they would profit by it, and so would our churches 
also. It is time that something was done in this respect, and 
we know not how anything effective will be done, except at the 
instigation of those most concerned, the clergy themselves. A 
general and united testimony from them would be received as 
conclusive. Most of our churches would cheerfully correct 
existing defects, and supply existing wants, and public opinion 
would soon compel the rest to do so, however reluctantly. 

We have now a few things to say; under the lead of our sec- 
ond pamphlet, more particularly in regard to ministers them- 
selves and their work. What we have to say, however, will 
have the form of hints and suggestions, rather than that of a 
formal discussion of the topics presented for our notice. 

And at the outset the grand fact meets us, that our country, 
to say nothing of the world elsewhere, is by no means adequate- 
ly supplied with the gospel ministry. This is true also, whether 
we regard the ministry in the aspect of numbers or quality. 
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There are not men enough in our land whose business it is to 
preach the gospel from the pulpit, or whose culture will enable 
them todo so. Nor, again, is what preaching we have such as 
we ought to have. 

Those who have had occasion to be conversant with the 
facts relative to the course of religious affairs on the broad 
scale, have told us from time to time, during several years past, 
that there is a deficiency, and an increasing deficiency, in the 
number of those capable of taking the oversight of our churches. 
This deficiency has been felt too by individual churches, when 
they have had occasion to look out a pastor. And yet the 
Christian public as a whole, have been very insensible to the 
reality or the bearing of this great fact. They have taken no 
i to inquire into its extent, its causes, or its remedies. 

eanwhile the fact has, to those who have had eyes to see, 
gained a greater importance, and excited increasing appreher- 
sion continually. 

As might be anticipated, the Report of the American Educa- 
tion Society, closely connected as that society is with the whole 
scheme of ministerial education, could not fail to notice the 
fact in question. Accordingly we find it using the following 
decisive language on the point. 


“ For several years past, there has been a silent but steady tendency downward, 
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who have stood at the posts of observation, and could take accurate note of what 
was passing.” (p. 15.) 

To substantiate this declaration, the authors of the report 
present some statistics which speak for themselves. They con- 
fine their figures to New England, on the presumption that no 
worse state of things will thus be shown, than is to be found 
existing throughout the land. They have, accordingly, given 
us a summary of the operations of the four theological schools 
of our order in New England, for the period of the last sixteen 
years. Dividing this period into sections of eight years each, 
they show that during the first half of the period under survey, 
that is, from the year 1836 to the year 1843 inclusive, theré 
were graduated, from Andover, Bangor, East Windsor, and 
New Haven, taken together, five hundred and eighty-eight 
candidates for the ministry, while during the latter half of the 
period, that is, from 1841 to 1851 inclusive, there were gradua- 
ted only four hundred and eighty-four. Here is an obvious 
disparity of more than a hundred in favor of the earlier years. 
But this does not exhibit the actual disparity, for that is to be 
measured in connection with the ministerial demand of the 
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different periods, On consulting the census returns it will be 
seen that the population of the country, the number needing 
the labors of the ministry, increased from the middle of one 
period of eight years, to the middle of the later period, not less 
than thirty per cent., and in New England itself, not less than 
twenty percent. Taking the increase of the whole country as 
the fair basis of ministerial.demand upon the seminaries in 
question, there should have been during the last eight years, 
seven hundred and sixty-four graduates and candidates for the 
ministry, instead of the four hundred and eighty-four actually 
sent out; and if we confine the basis of demand to New Eng- 
land, there should have been seven hundred and five to meet 
the wants of the churches, instead of the four hundred and 
eighty-four, on whom they have been compelled to rely. 
These figures show but too plainly that the announcements 
from time to time of a diminishing clerical supply, have not 
been unfounded. A more minute examination of the figures 
also shows, that the decline in the number annually offering 
themselves to the churches, has been steady and contin- 
uous. In the year 1837, the before mentioned theologi- 
cal schools graduated eighty-eight candidates for the ministry, 
while in the year 1851, they ‘sent out only forty-nine. These 
are the extremes of the comparison. But the tables show that 
during the first eight years under review, the number of gradu- 
ates in four of those years reached above eighty, while during 
the later period, they reached as high as seventy in only two 
instances, and half the time fell below sixty. 

Now these are facts which deserve to be looked at, and their 
causes investigated. The churches, the Christian public, should 
ponder them. The church, the world—the world lying in sin— 
cannot afford to have such facts existing, unless there are other 
and counterbalancing facts to be set over against them. The 
question how and whence are our churches to be supplied with 
the ministry of the word is a vital question, v ‘tal to the best in- 
terests of man, and the advancement of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom on earth. Unless we are provided with something to take 
the place of that ministry, the indications of a deficiency in its 
supply are of fearful omen. 

The matter is growing worse too all the while. Nothing ap- 
pears to check the diminution of which we have been speaking, 
and unless we mistake as to the causes which have engendered 
this doctrine, they will continue to operate for some time to 
come. Any measures which may be taken to counteract this 
downward tendency of things, will require some time before 
they can work their expected or legitimate result. Meanwhile 
the existing deficiency will become more and more manifest, 
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and the evils incident to it more conspicuous and deeply felt. 
Measures cannot be taken too soon therefore to investigate this 
matter, and to provide, if possible, a remedy for the peor which 
threaten us. 

As to the causes which have produced the present state of 
things, we can hardly do more than allude to some of them. It 
has Sen our purpose rather to call attention to facts, than to 
propound any theories of remedy. It can require but little re- 
flection upon the subject, however, to convince one that the 
prevailing defective type of our piety must be a prominent 
cause of our ministerial deficiency. Our idea of a renewed life 
is too commonly limited to the one fact of conversion, or rather, 
we speak and think of religion as something done for us, or put 
into us once for all, in the indivisible moment of the new 
birth, not seeming to be aware that birth has its value only as 
giving the possibility of subsequent life. We talk of ‘ getting 
religion, as though it were something to be gone after, or we 
speak of ‘obtaining a hope,’ as though religion, the require- 
ments of the gospel, and the expectations of Christ, were satis- 
fied with the possession of a hope enkindled at some definite 
point in our past history, to which we are evermore to anchor our- 
selves and swing at ease. There is too little apprehension of reli- 
gion as a life, a life renovated in its every part and motive, a life 
patterned after the holy and divine life of the Saviour, yea, a 
life which is hid with Christ in God. How few seem to have 
this sublime wide-reaching conception of religion! How much 
fewer still the number who properly realize it in visible character! 
Our religion is an appendage of life rather than life itself; a 
part of our character, rather than the rounded whole of it. 

It is a thing of sabbaths and sanctuaries too exclusively. It 
does not enter as it should, into our week days and our places 
of business, hallowing them all and pervading them with a divine 
presence and a heavenly joy. It is but a partial consecration 
to God, to truth and to duty. Self-denial is a task from which 
we shrink, and which is too often left undone, notwithstanding 
the strongest pressure of duty. The aim often seems to be to 
have just enough of the renewed about us, to afford a hope of 
final acceptance rather than to escape from any felt corrup- 
tions within, or to possess a character which is holy even as 
God is holy. Such we think is the prevailing conception, cer- 
tainly the prevalent realization of religion. Any one can see 
too, how easy it will be, under such circumstances, for young 
men of professed piety, to turn aside from the ministry and 
engage in merchandise, or enlist in some other than the minis- 
terial profession. 

And the acting incumbents of the ministerial office are in 
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part responsible for the existence of this state of things. They 
have preached, to a great extent, an imperfect gospel. They 
have presented an imperfect ideal of religion in the life. 
Theoretically, their scheme of religion has been too generally 
embodied in a rigid form of doctrines, defined and elaborated 
by some school or schoolman. It has been full of the technics 
of human philosophy, and comparatively barren of the life and 
love of the divine word. Practically, it has narrowed its aims 
to the accomplishment merely of the beginning of the new life, 
without sufficient regard to the breadth and reach of the gospel 
demands. Ithas preached a religion at the same time, me- 
chanical and mathematical. It has measured its value as a 
ministry by the number and immediate visible effect of its ser- 
vices, rather than by the inherent quality of them and their 
adaptation to the wants of the spiritual nature of man. Or the 
pulpit has pandered to the love of novelty and excitement, and 
our churches have become places of entertainment, religious 
cafés, where the truth pertaining to life and godliness is served 
up with all sorts of spices and piquant sauces, adapted to the 
multifarious tastes of the fastidious public, and he draws the 
largest house who can display the most varied and tempting 
bill of fare. 

Now we apprehend it will not be difficult to understand how, 
in such a state of things, with such prevalent ideas of religion, 
and such expositions of religion, taken together with the in- 
creased attractions of worldly business and preferment, there 
should come to be a falling off in the number of those who are 
ready to assume the sacred office of the ministry. The culture 
of the age, the culture of Providence on the large field of 
social and national life, has kindled new ideas in the minds of 
many of the rising race, imparted new views of life, presented 
the problem of existence under new aspects, given a more 
spiritual and elevated tone to the feelings and aspirations, and 
the old theology finds itself left very much in the background. 
The present generation are not so ready to swear by creeds 
and platforms as their predecessors have been, nor content to 
go in a beaten track because their fathers did. Consequently, 
the ministry, judged by the established patterns of it, looks less 
inviting to many than it otherwise would. Men of the finest 
mould and the best spirit sometimes feel a hardly definable 
shrinking from it. Meenwhile other doors of usefulness, 
hitherto almost unopened, now swing wide their inviting gates, 
and beckon many to enter, while the splendid temptations of an 
age of traffic and mercantile enterprise also come in to entice 
many, whose piety is not yet settled and firmly bedded, into the 
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paths of worldly business and ambition. Between these various 
motives, originating in defective piety, and no less defective 
theology on the one hand, and the grand material and mercan- 
tile developments of the age on the other, we discover some 
ground at least for the defective clerical supply under which 
the churches are now suffering. 
We should not do justice, however, even to our proposed 
aps treatment of the subject before us, did we not advert 
ere to some errors, theoretical and practical, which have pre- 
vailed in reference to the theological training of the ministry, 
and which have contributed to the production of the state of 
things which we lament. In the first place, there has been 
no such just conception in the public minds of the greatness of 
the ministerial work, considered intellectually, no such idea of 
its proper reach and grasp over the entire field of human life 
and action, as to vccasion anything like a prevalent and adequate 
impression of the importance of both great native and acquired 
abilities in the ministry. It has been generally supposed, in- 
deed, that they who teach goodness must themselves be good, 
and therefore piety has been deemed indispensable in the 
preacher of the Gospel. This is right. Goodness is the first 
and preéminent endowment of an effective ministry. Without 
it all else is of no account. But it has not been properly un- 
derstood, how much of intellectual force and sagacity are re- 
quisite to the most successful prosecution of the ministerial 
work ; how much of hard, severe, wearying thought is demanded 
of him who would meet all the varying occasions of life, and 
the varied wants and circumstances of his people, with the 
proper applications of truth. It has quite generally been 
thought a very easy thing for the preacher to discourse twice 
or thrice a week from the word of God, in addition to other 
pastoral duties. And so any young man giving credible evi- 
dence of piety, has been thought fit to be educated for the minis- 
try. And if he has been so lacking in foice of character, as 
hardly to have given a reasonable hope of being able to get a 
living by the ordinary pursuits of life, the chances have often 
been greatly in his favor, that his unintelligent piety would be 
neues as of an eminently spiritual type, and because he had 
not enough of individuality about him, to prevent his bowing 
with most unquestioning assent to creeds and catechisms, and 
whatever bore the stamp of orthodoxy, the good fathers and 
mothers in Israel have too often set him down at once as proper 
material for the ministry. Thus encouraged, he has, by 
dint of dry digging, been able perhaps to pass through college 
and enter the theologiccl school. But all the while he has 
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become no stronger in his own resources. The internal force 
within him is no greater than it was years ago. What he has 
is a mere dry accumulation from books, a mass of other men’s 
thoughts, and worth but little at that. And now he sits at the 
feet of the Gamaliels of theology, his easy negative nature is 
made the mere recipient of a system of doctrine ready mor- 
ticed and dove-tailed to his hand, concerning which, he finds it 
most conducive to his comfort to raise no doubts, and engage 
in no speculations of his own. The impression is made upon 
his mind, that to be Orthodox is everything, and to be Orthodox 
he has only to believe and write down the lectures which are 
readsto him. If perchance a fellow-student thinks he sees a 
joint in the theological system presented to him, which is not as 
well fitted as it might be, or asks for the reconciliation of seem- 
ingly opposing facts, he perhaps hears him denied any adequate 
explanation, and told to go to his dormitory and pray over the 
matter. Having however passed the prescribed term at the 
seminary, our student now goes forth licensed, to try his hand 
at preaching the Gospel, and at once proceeds to give the peo- 
ple the treasure of his lecture-room note-book ; often, however, 
with the best portions left out. He is the mere echo of his 
teachers, and often a false echo at that. He preaches con- 
sciously from the license which men have given him, rather than 
from a license bestowed by God, and speaks from rusty bodies 
of divinity, rather than from the experiences of his own soul. 
His discourses are, in fact, so many lectures on the anatomy 
and physiology of the soul, illustrated not from the recent sub- 
ject, not from the actual body of flesh and blood, but from wood- 
cuts and copperplate. 

Such has been too often the history of our ministry. Such 
too often had been its training. And its results are what 
might have been expected. od has blessed its good en- 
deavors in the renewal of many souls. But the ministry to 
a large extent have not impressed men with a vivid and per- 
vading sense of the greatness, the scope, and the surpassin 
importance of the Gospel demands. They have cnchnnged 
the notion that religion is a matter of time and seasons, of 
frames and moods. They have narrowed down the requisi- 
tions of grace to simple conversion, and religion has under 
their teachings come to be very much a matter of church 
going, the value and quality of one’s piety being very gene- 
rally measured by the frequency with which he is, found in 
some place of public worship. 

We have had too few men in the ministerial office, who have 
been able to impress their hearers generally with a proper 
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sense of spiritual things, and to make them feel that they are, 
in all places and at all times, surrounded by the powers of the 
world to come. We have had too few who have been ex- 
unders of the word of God, in the proper sense of that term. 
ur preachers have been, too commonly, the expounders of 
human systems, of other men’s sermons and creeds, rather than 
of the word of God as the Holy Ghost has given them utter- 
ance through the door of their own vital experience. 
This, as we have said, has been the result of erroneous ideas 
and expectations in regard to the ministry on the part of the 
ublic at large, and also of the prevalent mode of training men 
or the ministry. Neither ministers nor their hearers have*been 
sufficiently independent of the trammels of theological systems, 
or of educational routine. With the great and true ideas of 
great minds, we have imbibed their mistaken and pernicious 
ones, and have been too ready to let those who have gone 
before do our thinking for us. Hearers have been too ready 
to take the expositions and philosophies of ministers without 
questioning, and ministers have been too ready to go the tread- 
mill round of some school, or system-maker in their preaching. 
These dispositions we think are clearly among the more prom- 
inent causes which have thrown the ministry, in a sense, be- 
hind the age. The causes lying still back of these, we have 
not space now to discuss, though it would not be amiss or un- 
important to do so. We shall close what we have to say, by 
suggesting briefly some hints looking toward a better state of 


be 
hat we want then is a higher and larger idea of religion, 
and the impression of this idea upon the general mind. We 
want a wide-spread, deeply practical conviction, that religion 
is not a thing of sabbaths, and sanctuaries, and prayer meetings, 
merely, but the great, constant, ever-pressing, topmost business 
of life, the great occupation of man. We want the convic- 
tion, the pervading conviction, that religion is not an insurance 
policy, guaranteeing one against final perdition, but that rather, 
as its etymology signifies, which binds a man back to God, 
from whom sin has sundered him, and so binds him to his 
true normal position now, as well as makes sure to him his 
future welfare. And to this end, among other influences and 
encies, we want a ministry that can rise above the systems 
of the schools, however good and valuable in their place, and 
escape the constraints which they have such a strong tendency 
to cast about those who accept them. We want a ministry 
also that can come down from its cloistered study, and mingle 
more with the every day occupations of life, and so be pre- 
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pared to adapt its teachings to them. This preaching on “ the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin” is not what the world wants, It 
wants Nathans who can say “thou art the man,” and say it 
in such a way, that the truth shall show itself the sword of the 
Spirit. It wants men in the pulpit who can send the precepts 
of the divine word through .all the channels of business, into 
the counting-room and work-shop, into the political caucus, 
and the gathering of the drawing-room, and make men feel 
that Gad and his truth are with them everywhere. 

And we have often thought that our present system of theo- 
logical education in the seminary, tends to make the ministry 
less practical and adapted to the actual and infinitely varied 
circumstances of real life than it otherwise would be, or cer- 
tainly might be. As the matter now is, we take a young man 
who has been shut up in the academy and college seven years, 
and ghutting him up for three years more in the class rooms of 
the seminary, then send him out into the world to preach the 
Gospel. There could hardly be a more sudden or complete 


change of one’s condition than is thus occasioned. From an 


almost total seclusion from the actual world, he is cast at once 
into its great seething caldron of activities and passions. From 
the companionship of books, or a select few, whose feelings, tastes 
and pursuits are akin to his own, he is thrust at once into the 


sengeny of those most unlike in habits and occupations. 


From the quiet of the school he is ushered into the din and 
whirl of the world’s marts and mechanisms, its pleasures and 
its agonies, its good and its evil of every sort and of every 
grade. Such a transition cannot but give a shock to the whole 
nature of the young minister of the word. . It is like throwin 
one suddenly into the water, who, though he may have re 
many treatises upon the art of swimming, and may have settled 
most accurately the philosophy of human floatation, has never 
in practice struck out a hand or a foot in the water, or ventur- 
ed where he could not touch bottom. Figure aside, nothing 
would seem more likely than that the young man, who, on tak- 
ing his parish charge, is thus confronted with sin in real life, 
rather than with sin in the books, and in place of cool theories 
of virtue and vice, of motive and conduct, meets the beatin 
hearts of his fellow-men with the living tides of feeling | 
purpose coursing through them, should be appalled and discon- 
certed, and in his bewilderment and ignorance, should pattern 
his conduct after some minister wMo has gone before him, and 
drive his theology in the rut which he has made forhim. The 
chance is that for years, such a man will be worth little 
to his parish, except barely to keep alive in them the comforta- 
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ble knowledge that they have some one regularly in their pulpit, 
and as the phrase is, are “‘enjoying the means of grace.” The 
chance, the probability, is, too, that such a person, if he ever re- 
cover himself, and is able to stand on his own feet, will carr 
not a few of the habits of his rawness and inexperience with 
him through life. 

But if, instead of being thus plunged suddenly into the un- 
known, untried realities of life, he had been introduced to them 
gradually, he would very likely have met them wisely, and from 
the outset would have been a better minister of the Gospel. 
The old plan of educating candidates for the sacred office in 
the study of some settled pastor, instead of in a herd, crowded 
in the class-room of a professor, had the advantage, in this 
respect at least, over the arrangement now prevailing. It took 
the student day by day from his books to the practical work of 
the pastor. He rode with his teacher to visit the sick an@ the 
dying, and he practised the preaching art under the eye of the 
dominie, at the village school-house of an evening, or in the 
best room of some godly old farmer, when it was opened for: 
the Saturday night meeting for prayer and conference. Thus 
he was from the outset a kind of colleague pastor, and it was a 
comparatively slight transition from such a position to that of 
the sole charge of a parish. The thousand questions of the 
practical application of the Gospel to actual life and conduct, 
which everywhere arise, had already come up, and in some 
mode had been solved. 

For ourselves, therefore, while we do not think our present 
course of instruction furnishes by any means a superfluity of 
doctrinal and historical equipment for the ministry, we should 
like to see that old parish training grafted upon it, and rather 
than not have it we would be willing to exchange one of the 
three years of the seminary course, for a year of practical in- 
struction with some acting pastor. And we will suggest that 
this practical equipment might now be attained without length- 
ening the present term of study, by a somewhat different ar- 
rangement of it. Let the study of books as such, be confined 
to the eight or nine colder months of the year, and then let the 
student be required to spend the three or four warm months of 
each of his three seminary years in the company of some set- 
tled pastor. This would divide the year in the manner most 
congenial to the purposes of the student, and would give him re- 
laxation, for it would be such, at the season of the year when 
there is least inclination for systematic appliance to books, and 
least.profit in it, while it would occupy that season in a manner 
no less profitable than any other of the year. If need be too, 
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one might — himself pecuniarily during his short terms in 
the country, by teaching the district school while receiving his 
pastoral education, though many a pastor would be ready to 
receive a well behaved student as a member of his household 
gratuitously, in consideration of his society, and the nameless 
assistances which he might render him, especially if students 
were to be licensed to preach, at the discretion of the pastors 
under whose charge they might for the time be, instead of with- 
holding their license, as is now the case, until just as they are 
expected to become full blown pastors. 

If we consider for a moment our present system of theologi- 
cal education, in comparison with that prevalent in the medical 
profession, it may serve to place our preceding remarks in 
their proper light. It is not, as every one knows, all that is re- 
quisite to the proper practice of the healing art, that one shall 
have attended one or more courses of lectures upon the theory 
and practice of medicine, though it may have been under the 
most accomplished instructors. It is expected that he will have 
prepared himself to profit to the utmost from such lectures by 
a previous course of study, in the society of some practising 
physician, and then it is equally expected that he will learn the 
application of the instructions of the lecture-room by subse- 
quently accompanying of such a physician in his daily round of 
practice. No amount of study or information gathered from 
books and lectures, is deemed an adequate equipment for a 
practitioner of medicine, and the young M. D. will wait long 
for the expected fees, who has not that best passport to the 
confidence of the sick, the observation of the practical applica- 
tion of remedial agents by one already established in the pro- 
fession. And pray, is there less need of an acquaintance, on 
the part of the newly licensed preacher of the Gospel, with the 
practical applications of the remedies of the system of grace 
than there is, in the other case, with those of the materia medi- 
ca? Will no amount of attendance upon courses of lectures 
give one confidence with the public, so that they will entrust 
to him the care of their bodies, and ought a two or three years 
sitting in the class-room of a theological seminary, to be thought 
sufficient to fit one for the cure of souls? It is enough to ask 
such questions, and it is only because mankind think so much 
more of their bodies than they do of their souls, that they are 
willing, as they so often are, to sit under the ministrations of 
those suv crude and raw, as are many regularly installed 
ministers of the gospel. 

It deserves consideration also, we think, whether a better 
result of education would not be attained by our seminaries, if, 
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instead of the present courses of written lectures upon system- 
atic theology, for instance, there were substituted, to a greater or 
less extent, a different scheme, under which the Bible, in the 
hands alike of instructor and instructed, and in the original 
tongues, should be the point of departure for every inquiry, and 
the constant source of appeal and proof. In other words, let 
the theology taught be more the theology of the Bible, and less 
that of schools and sects. There is a disposition in the best 
men to overvalue their own favorite philosophical systems and 
explanations of truth, and a disposition equally strong almost on 
the part of others, and especially the young, to accept any well 
adjusted scheme of doctrine, as being an adequate summary and 
exposition of biblical truth. In this there is a tendency adverse 
to that familiarity with the Bible which is the right arm of a 
pastor’s strength. It tends to make the Scriptures a book of 
reference too often for proof-texts to support a preconceived 
and adopted philosophy, or a mere dictionary of quotations with 
which to garnish a rhetorical essay in the pulpit. It would 
obviate these dangers, to a great extent certainly, if the grand 
truths and facts of religion were studied topically and directly 
from the word of God; if, for instance, the atonement were 
announced as the theme of study, at a given time, and all were 
to come on the appointed day, Bible in hand, and report what 


they had gathered upon this subject from the whole wide field 

of cfipture ; the teacher, meanwhile, correcting misinterpre- 

tations, adding further illustrations, and applying the resources 

of his troy and learning to adjust the different parts of 
t 


the great central truth, and to give it definiteness in the concep- 
tions of his class and a harmony with the general system of 
doctrine. It seems to us that, under such a scheme of instruc- 
tion, the Scriptures would have an interest and their doctrines 
a freshness and life which they are not apt to have under the 
present arrangement of things, and that our young theologians 
would be less the disciples of any human master, and mightier 
in the Scriptures, than they now are. Their knowledge would 
be more consciously their own, and it would be in their own 
heads and hearts, rather than in note books and bodies of divin- 
ity on the shelves of the library. 

With such, or other modifications of our schemes of theo- 
logical education, and a loftier ideal of the ministerial work in 
the minds of the people at large, there should be added the dis- 
position on the part of local churches to discern promising tal- 
ent in the young, and to secure it for the ministry. They should 
give the pious young man of superior powers of mind to under- 
stand that there is no calling so important, and none in itself so 
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noble, as that of vindicating the ways of God to man and 
expounding that stupendous scheme of redemption which 
“angels desire to look into.” Such a young man should not be 
left to the uncounteracted solicitations of worldly gain or 
aggrandizement in determining his grand occupation in life. 
The church should come forth with her appeals and secure him 
to herself. She should give him to understand that she has a 
work for him to do above that of teaching the catechism or re- 
hearsing systems of doctrine drawn out by men as fallible as 
himself. She should tell him that she expects him to look into 
his own heart and into the untrammeled word of God, and as 
the Holy Spirit interprets to him the one by the other, and as 
he beholds himself reflected in those around him, so to speak, as 
God’s ambassador, responsible for what he says and what he 
thinks, to no council or judicatory of the church, but to God 
alone. She should tell him that he is to speak because com- 
missioned of God, not because licensed of men, and that he is 
to speak what God, in his personal communings with him, gives 
him to know and to say. 

When the church is ready thus to look out able men for her 
pulpits and to train them properly for their work, when she 
rightly estimates that work herself and is no longer satisfied 
with the “decent debility” which one has charged as being the 
aim of preaching on the other side of the Atlantic, when the 
preachers of the gospel are given to understand that they are to 
preach—and for themselves are determined that they will 
preach—the gospel, as God interprets it to their individual con- 
sciousness, and not any mere human compilations of doctrine, 
however good ; when they shall no longer be obliged, on penalty 
of the ban of the church and the brand of heresy, to ask whether 
their convictions of truth square with Oxford or Cambridge, 
with Edwards or with Calvin, before they give utterance to 
them ; when, in short, the church and the preacher alike feel that 
he is anointed of God and not by the fathers or his contempo- 
raries, to proclaim a living gospel, a gospel of facts and not of 
philosophies, a gospel of life and not of rituals,"a gospel that lays 
its hand upon all the conduct and its command upon all the pur- 
suits of man, and overarches them with the constant presence 
of God and the great realities of eternity, then we shall look for 
both a more abundant and a better ministry than we now have, 
and shall expect the church to arise and shine because her light 
is come and the glory of the Lord is risen upon her. 
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Arr. VIIL—LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN ROBINSON. 


The Works of Joun Rosinson, Pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
With a Memoir and Annotations. By Rosert Asuron, Sec- 
retary of the Congregational Board, London (Three vol- 
umes.) Boston: Doctrinal Tract and Book Society. 


Tas edition of the collected works of “that famous and 
worthy man, Mr. John Robinson,” the restorer of the primi- 
tive church-government, was prepared and published in Eng- 
land under the patronage of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, the Rev. Dr. Campbell of Whitefield’s 
8 en London, having paneronay and courageously 
assumed the pecuniary responsibility. e, on this side of the 
Atlantic, are indebted to the Doctrinal Tract and Book Society 
for its appearance here. The Society very properly aided in 
the undertaking ; and accordingly a portion of the edition bears 
upon the title-page the name of the Society as publisher. We 
cannot but express our regret that, as yet, the Society’s arrange- 
ments for the sale of books seems not wholly adequate to the 
importance of the work which it has undertaken. Such books 
as these three volumes and the volumes which contain the col- 
Jected works of Bellamy, Hopkins, and the younger Edwards, 
are of course not designed, like the devotional and practical 
volumes published by the American Tract Society, for general 
circulation by the agency of colporters and auxiliary societies. 
And yet some arrangement is surely practicable by which these 
books, of so much intrinsic value, and yet so little likely to be 
sought for by the booksellers, or to circulate in the ordinary 
channels of trade, may be brought more generally within the 
reach and under the notice of the public. 

Considering the character of the man, his place and rela- 
tions in church ehistory, and the multitude of churches in two 
hemispheres that trace their ecclesiastical descent from him, it 
is somewhat remarkable that the works of Robinson have never 
before been published in a collected edition ; and considerin 
how he lived and died, in exile, poverty and deep affliction, an 
how his works were originally published in a country foreign to 
the language in which they were written, and chiefly for a few 
readers persecuted and impoverished like himself, it is no less 
remarkable that, at the end of two centuries and a quarter 
after his death, all his works, with the exception of one unim- 
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portant tract, are still extant and appear unmutilated in the 
present collection. The traces of his personal history have 
been investigated, with great carefulness, by reverent and lov- 
ing inquirers on both sides of the Atlantic ; and all that is known 
concerning him, or is likely ever to be known in this world, is 
well summed up by Mr. Ashton in the introductory Memoir. 
It is a touching story ; and familiar as it is in the outline to all 
our readers, we are sure that they will thank us for laying before 
them in a connected form the scanty results of the latest and 
most exact investigations. In so doing we shall follow in part, 
but not exclusively, the guidance of Mr. Ashton. 

The pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers died in 1625, at the age of 
fifty years. This gives us 1575 as the year of his birth. His 
parentage, the events and circumstances of his childhood, and 
even the place of his nativity, are wholly unknown. The first 
that we know of him is his appearance at Cambridge, in his 
eighteenth year, a candidate for matriculation in the University. 
Two of the same name were matriculated that year, (1592,) 
one of Immanuel College, the other of Corpus Christi. Of these 
the latter was probably the Robinson of Congregationalism. 
If so, Lincolnshire was the county from which he came. In 
1598, he became a Fellow of his college, a distinction which 
testifies mation | to his place among his compeers and his pro- 
ficiency in the scholastic learning of the day. Corpus Christi 
was the college in which William Perkins, the great Puritan 
preacher and teacher of that age, was public catechist and 
lecturer on Divinity. The mind of Robinson it may be pre- 
sumed was aided and guided in its progress by that profound, 
exact, and powerful champion of evangelical truth. Joseph 
Hall, afterwards Bishop of Norwich, one of the most eminent 
prelates in the history of the church of England, was contem- 
porary with him at the University, and appears to have had 
some acquaintance with him. 

At what time Robinson left the University, and where or in 
what capacity or relation he began his work as a minister of 
the Gospel, are questions on which we have no definite infor- 
mation. He resigned his fellowship in Corpus Christi College 
in 1604. The fellows of that college are required, by the stat- 
utes, to “take orders” within three years after their election. 
Had he never been ordained, at least to the deaconship, in the 
church of England, he must have vacated his fellowship in 
1601. He seems to have had some benefice near Yarmouth, in 
Norfolk. From the first, so far as any indications of his course 
can be found, he was a Puritan. More explicitly, he was of the 
reforming party in the national church of England—a party 

VOL. XI. 18 
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which included among its adherents a great variety of opinions 
as to the extent to which existing regulations, superstitious or 
frivolous, might be observed with a good conscience. All Puri- 
tans, who had not advanced beyond mere Puritanism, believed 
in a national church, and hoped that the same power of Queen 
and Parliament, which had already reformed the church in part, 
would ultimately resume and complete the unfinished work of 
reformation. Meanwhile, their lot being cast in England, by 
the providence of God, they were members of the church of 
England, and were to obey the constituted authorities and the 
existing laws, as far as was consistent with their allegiance to 
the higher Jaw of God. Robinson, belonging to this party, and 
being probably from the first, one of the most scrupulous class, 
soon came into collision with the ecclesiastical authorities. We 
afterwards find him at Norwich, where he seems to have held 
some unauthorized meeting or conventicle for prayer and 
religious conference. Henry Ainsworth, one of the Amsterdam 
exiles, in a work published in 1607, says to a clergyman of the 
church of England, “If any among you, not meddling with the 
public estate of your church, but feeling or fearing his own par- 
ticular soul-sickness, do resort to a physician whose receipts are 
not after the common sort, for advice about his health, or of 
friendship or acquaintance to see him, he is subject to the cen- 
sure and thunder-bolt of your church.” To understand what 
follows, it should be remembered that “censures,” in the church 
of England, are accompanied with civil “ thunder-bolts,” such 
as fines and imprisonments ; “excommunication” carrying with 
it not merely exclusion for church ordinances, but the loss of 
civil rights. ‘“ Witness,” says Ainsworth, in illustration of. his 
general statement, “the late practice in Norwich, where cer- 
tain citizens were excommunicated for resorting unto and pray- 
ing with Mr. Robinson, a man worthily reverenced of all the 
city for the grace of God in him, as yourself also, I suppose, will 
acknowledge, and to whom the care and charge of their souls 
was ere while committed.” 

There was already, in secret places and in exile, a separation 
from the established church of England. Those whose zeal for 
reformation was most earnest and ardent, had begun to protest 
that the ecclesiastical system by law established, was altogether 
contrary to the arrangements instituted by Christ for the perfect- 
ing of his saints and the edifying of his body ; and accordingly 
they had begun to set up their own worship, independent of the 
state, conforming to the rules and examples which they found in 
the Scriptures. A little church of separatists in London, par- 
ticularly, had learned by a terrible experience, that though the 
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conscientious neglect of ceremonies was more offensive to the 
rulers of the establishment than profaneness or lewdness, any 
measure of non-conformity within the Church was punished 
with less severity than the attempt to separate from the Church. 
Separation from the Church, and the setting up of a worship 
not authorized by law, was sedition, Words uttered and print- 
ed in argument against the Church and for the duty of separa- 
tion from it, were “seditious words” against the Queen its 
head. Under such changes, Barrow and Greenwood, and 
Penry, had been put to death, the martyrs of separation. In 
1593, an act was framed by which separatists were banished 
from the realm. Sometimes as voluntary fugitives, sometimes 
judicially banished, the separatists found refuge in the Neth- 
erlands, where all forms of religion were tolerated. Thusa little 
congregation of English exiles was gathered at Amsterdam, with 
Francis Johnson for its Pastor, and the learned Henry Ainsworth 
for its teacher. At the same time, the number of separatists in 
England was kept up, and was increased from year to year, as 
the increasing rigor with which strict conformity was urged in 
the national church, not only made it more and more difficult for 
scrupulous men to remain in that connection, but also extin- 
guished more and more the hope of a farther reformation by 
public authority. Meanwhile a painful and exasperated feeling 
had arisen between the Separatists and the Puritans or “ Re- 
formists”—as those who hoped to see the national church reform- 
ed into Presbyterianism, were commonly denominated. The 
two parties, notwithstanding their many points of agreement, 
were acting on opposite principles in regard to the great ques- 
tion of the day. Each weakened the hands of the other. The 
position of each was a protest against the other. The contro- 
versy between these two parties became embittered by their 
mutual upbraiding. The Reformist could not endure what 
would now be called the “ ultraism” and “come-outerism” of 
the Separatist. And on the other hand, the zeal of the Sepa- 
ratist dor the pure ordinances of Christ burned like fire against 
what seemed to him the inconsistency, the half-heartedness, and 
the time-serving and cowardly compliances of the Reformist. 
While Robinson was at Norwich, he was as yet only a Puri- 
tan. Many of the Puritan clergy were enabled to exercise their 
ministry without.violence to their scruples, by obtaining some 
employment in which they could preach without being com- 
pelled to a strict and entire conformity. A lectureship in a 
church, without the “cure of souls,” the mastership of a public 
school or a hospital, or a chaplainship in the house of some 
nobleman or gentleman, was often sought for by clergymen 
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whose scruples about the want of discipline and the ceremonies, 
or about the unscriptural constitution of the hierarchy, would 
hinder them from accepting a rectory or a vicarage. Some 
such employment, Robinson might have gladly accepted at that 
period. Some such employment, occupying his powers and 
cheering him with the prospect of usefulness, might have hin- 
dered his mind from arriving at that position in which he saw 
and felt the duty of separating from the corrupt and secular 
establishment which sacrilegiously called itself the church of 
Christ. Long afterwards, his university acquaintance, Hall, 
bishop of Norwich, writing against him, was so ungenerous as 
to insinuate that mercenary considerations might have been 
potent enough to retain him in the ministry of the establish- 
ment. “The mastership of the hospital at Norwich,” says 
Hall, “might have procured that this separation from the com- 
munion, government and worship of the church of England 
should not have been by John Robinson.” Very likely, good 
my lord of Norwich! But why was it that John Robinson 
desired the mastership of that hospital? Why was it that he 
could not get it? If mercenary considerations could have pre- 
vailed with John Robinson against his convictions, what hinder- 
ed him from retaining his original preferment? If mercenary 
considerations were what governed the man, what hindered him 
from taking the side which had mercenary considerations in its 
favor? By taking that side you became a bishop and a peer of 
the realm, while he, by taking the other side, suffered the loss of 
all things and became an outlaw and an exile. 

Robinson himself thus describes in part the inward conflict 
through which he passed before he arrived at the conclusion 
which separated him from the church of England: 

“I do indeed confess, to the glory of God and my own shame, that along time 
before I entered this way, [separation,] I took some taste of the truth in it by some 
treatises published in justification of it, which, the Lord knoweth, were sweet as 
honey tomy mouth. And the very principal thing which, for the time, quenched 
all further appetite in me, was the over-valuation which I made of the learning and 
holiness of these and the like persons [the Evangelical Puritans,] blushing in my- 
self to have a thought of pressing one hair-breadth before them in this thing, be- 
hind whom I knew myself to come so many miles in all other things. Yea, and 
even of late times, when I had entered into a more serious consideration of these 
things, and, according to the measure of the grace received, searched the Scriptures 
whether they were so or not, and by searching found much light of truth, yet was 
the same so dimmed and overclouded with the contradictions of these men and 
others of the like note, that, had not the truth been in my heart as a burning fire 
shut up in my bones, I had never broken those bonds of flesh and blood wherein 
I was 80 strictly tied, but had suffered the light of God to have been put out in mine 
own uothankful heart by other men’s darkness.” (Vol. I, p. xviii.) 

We have already stated that his resignation of his fellowship 
was in the year 1604. This may be assumed as the date of his 
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separation from the church of England. About two years 
before this date, a handful of enlightened and devoted men, 
whose homes were near the borders of the three counties of 
Lincolnshire, Nothinghamshire and Yorkshire, “shook off the 
yoke of anti-Christian bondage, and as Taz Lorn’s Free PEo- 
PLE, joined themselves by a covenant of the Lord, into a church 
estate, in the fellowship of the Gospel, to walk in all his ways, 
made known or to be made known to them, according to their 
best endeavors, WHATEVER IT MIGHT COST THEM.” ith this 
little company Robinson may have had some connection by pre- 
vious acquaintance, for Lincolnshire was his county. Certainly 
he was one of them at a very early period in their history. 
After a while, probably in 1606, it be¢ame convenient for the 
little community to divide itself into two churches, and to 
worship in two localities. One of those churches, after main- 
taining its existence for a few years, appears to have been grad- 
ually broken up, and makes no figure inhistory. The other, at 
the first, was under the guidance of Richard Clifton, “a grave and 
reverend preacher,” and John Robinson. At the same time Wil- 
liam Brewster, alayman who had been in various employments, 
and, who had probably more of this world’s goods, and more of 
that kind of knowledge and influence which was necessary for 
their safety than any other among them, was “a special stay 
and help to them.” Their ordinary place of meeting on the 
Lord’s day was at his house, “ which was a manor of the bish- 
op’s, and with great love he entertained them when they came, 
making provision for them to his great charge.” Recent inves- 
tigations by Joseph Hunter, Esq., in England, have identified 
the village of Scrooby, in Nottinghamshire, about a mile and a 
half south of Bawtry, in Yorkshire, and not far from the borders 
of Lincolnshire, as the ordinary place of meeting for those 
worshipers. At Scrooby was an old manor-house belonging to 
the archbishops of York, and in former ages frequently their 
temporary residence. There, in particular, Wolsey, the proud 
cardinal, had rested when he had been disgraced at court and 
sent to his own diocese. In that same mansion, bluff King 
Harry himself had passed a night in some northern progress. 
Of that old manor-house William Brewster was then the tenant 
under the Sandys family, to whom it had been, in effect, aliena- 
ted by the archbishop of that name some twenty years before. 

But these men who held their Lord’s day meetings at Scrooby 
were violating the law of the land, and what was more, they 
were setting at nought that great political compromise of the 
age, the Church of England, as constituted and established by 
act of Parliament ; and consequently they suffered such things as 
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native Protestants now suffer in Florence—such things as free 
citizens of the United States are now legally liable to suffer, if, in 
obedience to their religious convictions, they give the protec. 
tion and hospitality of their homes to fugitives from the slave. 
trade. In the words of Governor Bradford, “ Some were taken 
and clapped up in prisons, others had their houses beset and 
watchee night and day, and hardly escaped ; and the most were 
fain to fly and leave their houses and habitations and the means 
of their livelihood.” Their only hope, under God, was in a 
a to some shore beyond the reach of their ——s 
Only a few leagues distant from the eastern coast of England, 
just opposite to the low and fenny lands of Lincolnshire, there 
was 4 country where, if they were willing to lose all things else, 
they might enjoy their religious convictions. In “the United 
States of the Methestanae ’ as well as in the city of Geneva, 
there was “a church without a bishop and a state without a 
king ;” and there they might find “freedom to worship God.” 
“So, after they had continued together about a year, and kept 
their meeting every sabbath in one place or another, exercising 
the worship of God among themselves, notwithstanding all the 
diligence and malice of their adversaries, seeing they could no 
longer continue in that condition, they resolved to get over into 
Holland as they could.” We need not repeat the story of the 
sacrifices, the perils, the opposition from their enemies, the per- 
secutions from the minions of power unwilling to permit their 
escape at so easy a rate as banishment, through which, in the 
years 1607 and 1608, they succeeded in executing their purpose 
of emigration. Amsterdam was their place of rendezvous. 
Robinson and Brewster, as became their rank in the community, 
were among the last to make their escape ; for they “stayed to 
help the weakest over before them.” 

At Amsterdam the “ ancient church” of English Separa- 
tists, under Johnson and Ainsworth, was still in existence. The 
new comers exhibited their prudence, their gentleness, and their 
simplicity of purpose, by avoiding the possibility of a collision 
with brethren whose spirit, and whose principles, were not in 
all respects exactly like theirs. Smith, who had been their 
pastor at first, before their division into two churches, and who, 
with a portion of his company, had escaped into that exile 
before them, had already fallen into some contention with “ the 
ancient church ;” but Robinson and Brewster were wiser, if 
not more peaceably disposed. At a great sacrifice in respect to 
their opportunities of earning a subsistence, they and their com- 
pany removed to Leyden, “a fair and beautiful city, and of a 
sweet situation, but made more famous by the university where- 
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with it is adorned.” There, as Bradford reports of them, “ they 
fell to such trades and employments as they best could, valuing 
peace and their spiritual comfort above any other riches what- 
soever; and at length they came to raise a competent and com- 
fortable living -with hard and continual labor.” Brewster 
became a printer. Bradford learned the art of dying silk. 
Others were weavers. In their native country, they had gen- 
erally known only “the innocent trade of husbandry.” But in 
that land of their exile, the occupations by which they had sub- 
sisted at home were for the most part no longer available. It is 
most probable that Robinson, like the rest, was under the neces- 
sity of resorting to some sort of manual labor for the support of 
his family. 

It has formerly been believed that the Pilgrims, while they 
resided at Leyden, were provided with a place of worship by 
the authorities of the city. As long ago as 1714, when Thomas 
Prince, whose contributions to our early history are so import- 
ant, visited Leyden, one of the churches there was pointed out 
to him as that in which the English exiles had formerly wor- 
shiped. But recently the researches of Mr. George Sumner have 
shown that whatever kindness the Pilgrims received from the 
citizens of Leyden, there was no such hospitality shown to them 
by the public authorities. The Scotch merchants and residents 
at Leyden enjoyed at that time the privilege of worshiping 
according to their own national forms, in one of the churches 
belonging to the city; and that was the church which old citi- 
zens, less than a century afterwards, pointed out to Prince as 
having been occupied by the English Separatists. Robinson is 
described, in the record of his death, as having lived “by the 
Clock-house.” There is no more probable conjecture than that 
Robinson’s “ hired house,” by the Clock-house, was to the Pil- 
grims what Brewster’s house had been at Scrooby. In some 
private apartments, and not in any building publicly devoted to 
religious uses, that little congregation enjoyed those forms of 
worship and of religious organization, for the sake of which 
they had sacrificed so much. One of their ministers, Clifton, 
“a grave and fatherly old man, having a great white beard,” 
had accompanied them in their exile; but having found a home 
and some method of subsistence at Amsterdam, he had remain- 
ed there, and had been dismissed to the church in that city. 
Accordingly on their removal to Leyden, Robinson became, by 
the election and ordination of the church, their pastor. “Being 
thus settled, after many difficulties, they continued miny years 
in a comfortable condition, enjoying much sweet and delightful 
society and spiritual comfort together in the ways of God, under 
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the able ministry and prudent government of Mr. John Robin- 
son and Mr. William Brewster, who was an assistant unto him in 
the place of an elder, unto which he was now called and chosen 
by the church.” 

A passage in Governor Bradford’s Dialogue, gives a pictur- 
— description of “ those two churches that were so long in 
exile.” 


“Truly there were in them many worthy men; and if you had seen them in their 
beauty and order, as we have done, you would have been much affected therewith, 
we dare say. At Amsterdam, before their division and breach, there were about 
three hundred communicants; and they had for their pastor and teacher those two 
eminent men before named, [Johnson and Ainsworth,| and in our time four grave 
men for ruling elders, and three able and godly men for deacons, one ancient widow 
for a deaconess, who did them service many years, though she was sixty years of 
age when she was chosen. She honored her place and was an ornament to the con- 
er tion. She usually eat in a convenient place in the congregation, with a little 

irchen rod in her hand, and kept little children in great awe from disturbing the 
congregation. She did frequently visit the sick and weak, especially women, and, 
as there was need, called out maids and young women to watch and do them other 
helps as their necessity did require; and if they were poor, she would gather relief 
for them of those that were able, or acquaint the deacons; and she was obeyed as 
a mother in Israel and an officer of Christ. 

“ And for the church of Leyden, they were sometimes not much fewer in num- 
ber, nor at all inferior in able men, though they had not so many officers as the 
other; for they had but one ruling elder with their pastor, a man well approved and 
of great integrity ; also they had three able men for deacons. And that which was 
acrown unto them, they lived together in love and peace all their days, without any 
considerable difference or any disturbance that grew thereby, but such as was easily 
healed in love; and so they continued, until with mutual consent they removed into 
New England.” (Young's Chron. of the Pilgrims, pp. 455, 456.) 


The pastor of the Pilgrims, with his scholastic tastes and 
attainments, could not but appreciate the privilege of a resi- 
dence at the seat of a university so eminent in the Protestant 
world as that of Leyden. Mr. Sumner has ascertained that on 
the 5th of September, 1605, “ Joannes Robintsonus, Anglus,” 
thirty-nine years of age, was registered by permission of the 
magistrates as a member of the academic body. Just then the 
Arminian controversy was at its height, particularly in that 
city, where the two professors of theology, Episcopius, the im- 
mediate successor of Arminius, (and, more than Arminius him- 
self, the author of the Arminian scheme,) and Polyander, the 
champion of Calvinism, were every day discussing in their 
lectures the points of that great dispute. Robinson, notwith- 
standing his three sermons every week, and the other labors of 
his pastoral care, was a constant attendant on the lectures of 
both champions. He seems to have thoroughly studied the con- 
troversy, and to have entered with his calm, earnest, English 
mind, into the debates which were agitating not only the uni- 
versity, but the city and the nation. Bradford and Winslow both 
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report, with affectionate pride, the story of his disputing with 
Episcopius publicly, (more academico,) at the request of Poly- 
ander and “the chief preachers of the city,” and of his victo 
and the honor and respect which it won for him. Nor was his 
controversial skill a matter of university reputation merely. 
His published works in English and in Latin, were giving him 
an honorable name both in his native country and among the 
learned on the continent. 

Thus, happily, on the whole, some ten years passed over him 
in his exile. Yer, doubtless, he felt, habitually, in common with 
his flock, something of that heart-sickness which the exile always 
feels; when with a foreign language in his ears, and surrounded 
with the forms and symbols of a government to which he has 
not transferred his allegiance, he remembers that native land 
which he may never more behold. “Truly if they had been 
mindful of that country whence they came out, they might 
have had opportunity to return.” It was only necessary for 
them to deny their religious convictions. It was only necessary 
for them to become Episcopalians. They need only profess a 
willing conformity to the ecclesiastical regulations of the realm 
of England ; and thenceforth they need be exiles no more. Be it 
that they were in an error. Be it that Episcopalianism and state- 
churchism are the truth; and that their scheme of independent 
Congregationalism was a figment of theirenthusiasm. They be- 
lieved, and therefore they spake and acted. They took the 
Bible for their rule; and there they thought they found their 
Congregational order. Who will not honor them that when 
their choice lay only between “ the renegade’s curse” and “the 
exile’s despair,’ they bravely chose the latter ? Of such men it 
may be safely said, “ they desire a better country, that is an heav- 
enly.” ‘“ Having seen the promises afar off, they were persuaded 
of them and embraced them, and confessed that they were stran- 
gersand piterims on theearth.” “Wherefore God is not ashamed 
to be called their God; for he hath prepared for them a city.” 

It was not their only trouble that they were exiles. The 
had learned, indeed, to bear their burthen ; they had learned to 
win by toilsome industry a scanty subsistence. Yet such was 
“the hardness of the place and country” to them, that “few in 
comparison would come to them, and fewer would bide it out 
and continue with them.” “Old age,” too, “ began to come on 
some of them; and their great and continual labors, with other 
crosses and sorrows, hastened it before the time.” Jt was a 
hard lot for their children also,—that constant battle with pover- 
ty in a crowded country. “Many a loving father and mother” 
saw their children, even those “that were of the best disposi- 
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tions and gracious inclinations,” bowing under the oppression 
of labor, and growing “decrepit in their early youth,—the vigor 
of nature being consumed in the very bud as it were.” And 
what was “of all sorrows most heavy to be borne,” others of 
their children “ were drawn away by evil examples unto extrav- 
agant and dangerous courses.” Should they continue where 
they were, they would cease to be English ; their little commu- 
nity would be gradually disintegrated and Jost ; and “ their pos- 
terity would be in danger to degenerate and be corrupted.” 

Such were some of the motives urging them to attempt 
another removal. But there was another motive still, which 
gave a yet higher, more heroic, and more martyrlike character 
to their inquiries, and at last to their undertaking; and that 
was, “a great hope and inward zeal which they had of layin 
some good foundation, (or at least to make some way theveunta} 
for the propagating and advancing the Gospel of the kingdom 
of Christ.” 

After long inquiry and discussion, accompanied with many 
prayers, they determined on a removal beyond the Atlantic, if 
there they might be allowed to constitute an English colony b 
themselves, and to enjoy their own church-order unmolested. 
The utmost they could gain from the English government, on 
the essential point of their religious liberty, was an indefinite 
promise not of protection or toleration, but only of connivance— 
promise in which they trusted less than in the providence of 
God. But how should those few impoverished and friendless 
men, obtain the means of transporting themselves and their 
families three thousand miles? How should they meet the 
great expenses incident to the enterprise of founding a = 
upon a savage coast, where every similar enterprise in whic 
countrymen of theirs had been engaged, though with ample 
resources, had been wholly disastrous? After long negotia- 
tion, they succeeded in forming a partnership or joint-stock 
company with a few merchants in London, on terms which 
they could not have accepted but ‘n the spirit of martyrdom. 
The Londoners contributed capital in shares of ten pounds. 
The Pilgrims contributed themselves ; and each colonist, six- 
teen years old or upwards, was to be reckoned as one share. 
All the property employed in the undertaking was to be thrown 
into a common stock, from which the colonists were to be 
fed and clothed, and other necessary expenses paid. This 
partnership was tocontinue seven years; and at the end of 
that period the capital and the profits were to be all divided 
among the shareholders. In a word, the Pilgrims, in order to 
purchase the opportunity of exposing themselves to the perils 
and horrors of the wilderness, were compelled to sell themselves 
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as slaves for the term of seven years, at the rate of about fifty 
dollars a head. They saw and felt the hardness of the bargain 
which capital was making with labor ; they attempted in vain 
to stipulate for what is conceded to a Spanish slave, the privi- 
lege of a day or two each week in which to labor for them- 
selves; but when that was denied, they consented to all the 
hardness of the bargain, rather than to miss their end. Be- 
cause they were compelled to yield to these hard terms, care- 
less historians, such as Robertson and those who have taken 
his statements as authority, have charged them with bein 
fanatical Socialists. And on the other hand, because the did 
not come without capital, and did not attempt to live without 
labor, some modern Episcopalians have affected to believe 
that the migration of the Pilgrim Fathers was a merely secular 
enterprise, which received no dignity from their heroism, and 
which their martyr-spirit gave no sanctity. 

In all the discussions and negotiations which preceded the 
migration, Robinson, of course, had a leading part. Nothing 
appears to have been done without his approval—almost nothing 
without some personal coéperation of his. Even the first con- 
ception of the plan was, partly at least, his own, the “private 
thought,” of the reverend pastor and the grave elder, and by 
them, “upon mature deliberation,” imparted to the brethren. 
(Young’s Chron., p. 381.) The voyage of the May Flower in 
1620, that great event, from which so much of the world’s sub- 
sequent history proceeds, was in a most important sense the 
work of Robinson, whom New England therefore, and all the 
states that have sprung from New England, have a right 
tohonor as their first founder. When their removal had at 
last become possible, under the hard conditions above mention- 
ed, it was concluded, after a day of prayer, ‘that it was best 
for one part of the church, the youngest and strongest, to go at 
first, and the other to stay ;’ ‘that ‘hey who went should freely 
offer themselves ;’ that if the majority went at first, the pastor 
should go with them, if only a minority, the ruling elder should 
accompany them. As only a minority of the church could go 
at the first voyage, Robinson was required to remain at 
Leyden. 

et how entirely his heart was in the heroic enterprise—how 
reluctantly he remained on the quay at Delft-Haven, when the 
sails of the treacherous Speedwell were hoisted to the breeze— 
appears in the letters which he addressed to the emigrants after 
their departure. “Constrained for a while to be bodily absent” 
from them, he calls God to witness “how willingly, and much 
rather than otherwise” he would have borne his part with them 
in the “first brunt” of the great enterprise. “My heart is 
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with you,” he said, “and I will not foreslow my bodily coming 
at the first opportunity.” 

That opportunity never came. The pastor’s post, especially 
after Brewster had gone, was with the remnant at Leyden, 
And two years afterwards, when he would have come to his 
friends this side of the ocean, there was another hindrance. 
The impoverishment of the exiles both in Holland and in New 
England, had proceeded to that extremity that they could not 
command the means of paying for his passage, especially as a 
dominant party among the capitalists in London, with whom 
they were associated, were determined to prevent his removal. 
While he was thus waiting, in want, and in weariness and sick- 
ness of heart, there came another summons than that for which 
he had prayed and waited; and on the first of March, 1625, 
the exile went to a better country, where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 

He was honored in his death, not only by the grief of the 
failing remnant of his flock ; but members of the University, 
and pastors of the city churches, accompanied him to his grave 
with customary funeral honors. That grave—where is it? 
Mr. Sumner’s researches have ascertained, that on the fourth 
of March, he was buried at the church of St. Peter, in a grave 
hired for “nine florins.” The poverty of his family, and of his 
flock, could not even give him the fee-simple of agrave. Such 
was the interment of the humblest class in Leyden at that day; 
and the lease of a grave at that price expired in seven years, 
after which period the mouldering remains were carried away 
Under that old cathedral, he found a temporary resting place ; 
and then “his ashes flew ; no marble tells us whither.” 

We have left ourselves no room to speak distinctly of Robin- 
son as an author. These volumes will make him better known 
in that respect, than he has been for the last two centuries. 
As we examine them, we cease to marvel at the homage which 
they extorted from Baillie. That acrimonious Scotchman, and 
bitter Presbyterian, writing against the New England churches, 
was compelled to testify of Robinson, that he was “a man of 
excellent parts, and the most learned, polished, and modest 
spirit that ever separated from the church of England.” The 
Just and Necessary Apology, is perhaps to this day the best 
defense of purely congregational principles, unmixed with those 
usurping “usages” which are so prone to turn aside towards 
Presbyterianism, and other forms of Hierarchy. The New 
Essays, or Observations, Divine and Moral, for their shrewdness 
in the analysis of human nature, for their depth and riches of 
thought, and for their antique beauty and force of expression, 
deserve a place among the classics of our language. 
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Woman’s Record; or Sketches of all distinguished Women, from ‘‘The Begin- 
ning” till A. D. 1850, arranged in four Eras, with selections from female writers 
of every age. By Saran Josepua Hatz, Editor of ‘The Lady’s Book,” Au- 
thor of “ Traits of American Life, dc.” Illustrated by two hundred and thirt 

rtraits engraved on wood, by Lossine & Barrirr. New York: Harper | 
Brothers, 829 and 831 Pearl street, Franklin Square. 1853. 


Tue reader will find in this volume biographical sketches of the most distinguish- 
ed females that have ever lived, or are now living. The number of these sketches 
amounts to nearly two thousand, of which somewhere about two hundred are ac- 
companied by portraits engraved on wood by Lossing and Barritt. The work is 
divided into four eras: the first, extending from the creation to the birth of Christ ; 
the second, to A. D. 1500; the third, to A. D. 1850; while the fourth comprehends 
living females. The names under each era are arranged in alphabetical order. 

This volume, moreover, contains various speculations on some of the deep subjects 
of human thought, upon which Mrs, Hale deems herself to have attained con- 
clusions that will settle several long-agitated questions. The advance to a higher 
civilization seems now as heretofore to be accompanied by a corresponding degra- 
dation of large masses of the people. While physical comforts are diffusing them- 
selves more and more throughout society, no inconsiderable portion of human 
beings, with apparently the same capabilities of improvement and enjoyment, is 
not merely debarred from these, but is sunk lower by the very means which have 
elevated others. The progress and diffusion of knowledge even, are not always at- 
tended by an equal advancement in morality and religion. How to guard against 
the corruptions connected with that physical prosperity which necessarily exists in a 
highly civilized state of society; how to elevate the lowest classes at the same 
time and along with the classeg, above; how to make the combined blessings of 
physical enjoyments, intellectual acquisitions, and religious faith and morality, uni- 
versal in extent, if not in degree ; these are problems which the most profound 
philosophers have attempted thus far in vain. The ministers of the word in the 
various branches of the church, have studied them; good men out of the ministry 
have pondered them; enthusiastic men have long labored at a practical solution of 
them ; but the question is unsettled, unless, indeed, Mrs. Hale has settled it. She 
states the question thus: “Every advance in material prosperity and intellectual 
power — in its train, an increase of degradation and misery to a large class of 
society, and new devices of crime and sin to darken history and discourage hope.” 
“ Are these things always to continue ?” ‘‘ Not, if the word of God is true.” * * * 
“Now, I believe that I have found the true source of moral power ip human nature, 
and also the way in which this power must be regulated and applied to ensure the 
absolute moral advancement of mankind.” Certainly, if real, the greatest dis- 
covery of the age, and more than enough toimmortalize any name. In comparison with 
a power which can actually accomplish this, what are steam-engines, or caloric en- 

ines ¢ what, electric telegraphs or even the press? Nay, what, any and all the 
| center machines in the world? But we detain our readers too long. “I 
believe, and trust I shall make it apparent, that Woman is God’s appointed agent 
of morality, the teacher and inspirer of those feelings and sentiments which are 
termed the virtues of humanity; and that the progress of these virtues, and the 
permanent improvement of our race depend on the manner in which her mission is 
treated by man.” As to the originality of this discovery, we are not informed, but 
we presume it will be with this as with other great discoveries; that there will be 
many claimants for the patent. We are sorry to observe, too, that the efficacy of 
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this mighty power does after all depend, as is the case in machines for perpetual mo- 
tion, upon an external, independent force; and when we consider that in this case 
the force is man, or rather his acceptance of Mrs. Hale’s panacea,—his treatment 
of this “ mission” of woman—and take into view that man, in her opinion, is a 
mere tiller of the earth, and without any natural dispositions which can be made 
© oe up into any goodness, our hopes from this discovery are a good deal 


We have now to mention another vexed question which Mrs. Hale has settled— 
the question of Original Sin. According to her, there are two great parties, each 
ed by learned, and equally learned theologians, carrying on an interminable 
war on this debatable ground ;—the one contending that “the human heart is 
utterly corrupt by reason of the ‘ first transgression; ” the other “affirming that 
there are good dispositions or qualities inhering in human nature which may be cul- 
tivated, and become noble virtues.” Now, says Mrs. Hale, “my theory satisfies 
both.” Both parties are right, both are wrong. Man's heart 1s totally depraved, 
woman's heart 1s only partially depraved. It is adrawn-battle. The crabbed Cal- 
vinist may bear off for his share of the spoils the worthless portion of the race, 
while the courteous Arminian may gracefully lead away the fairer and better part 
of creation. We query a little, however, whether this arrangement will be quite 
so “ satisfactory” to our Calvinistic brethren, as Mrs. Hale supposes. Will Prince- 
ton accept this arbitrament? or fear the Grecian gift? What says East Windsor? 
Our brethren there have stood long on their hill-top, watchful sentinels, to spy the 
first approach of danger. Will they compromise? We havea high respect for 
the virtue of youthful theologians, but really, we fear, if Mrs. Hale’s apportion- 
ment of her own sex to the Arminian party should be agreed to, all the Calvinistic 
Schools of Theology in the land would be deserted of their youthful combatants, 
not to speak of the desertion of others from our ranks, The reader will now see 
that Mrs. Hale's view of “ Woman's Mission,” as the instrument of moral elevation 
to the race, has a meaning which is not apparent on the face of it. Woman alone 
has the moral power to elevate the race. 

We will not venture upon the theological get of this subject. A philosophical 
doubt, however, has arisen in our minds. We are quite sure that that kindness 
which ion woman survived the Fall, and which we are confident is as strong in Mrs. 
Hale as in her sex generally, will concede to us, wicked and depraved men, at least an 
infinitesimal portion of those dispositions and qualitigs, which are original and innate 
in woman. For instance, forgiveness of injuries, kin sympathy, affectionateness, 

tal feelings—have we not, miserable sinners that we are, some slight traces of 
these? We do not claim they are as strong as in woman, we acknowledge they 
are not, but are we by nature totally bereft of them? And, if we admit that 
they belong in some large measure to woman, must we not claim as a mere matter 
of fact, that in some small degree they a'so inhere in man? We might not stand 
around the altar, but might we not have a claim to the outer porch, and, though a 
melancholy group even there, and with very little to commend us, might we not 
have naturally good “ dispositions and qualities,” enough to exempt us from the 
y of the totally depraved? But if so much must be granted to man, what be- 
comes of that “theory,” which was to satisfy both parties, by leaving that portion 
of the human race which is totally depraved to the one, and securing the remaining 
portion which is not totally depraved to the other.” 

We of course argue on Mrs. Hale’s own principles. For our own we be- 
lieve that these constitutional qualities of the soul, which Mrs. e speaks of, 
have not moral quality ; that they do not grow up by culture into virtues ; but that 
man is morally good or bad according to the voluntary control which he exercises 
over them, and the chosen ends to which he directs them; and we suppose will and 
conscience to be common to both sexes. 

Mrs. Hale has attempted a solution of other difficulties.- We shall not follow her 
here in detail. Our readers may be interested to know, however, that Adam was 

t with Eve, while Satan was tempting her ; that Satan began with Eve, be- 
cause he knew she was the strongest in virtue, and if he carried that stronghold, the 
victory was secure; that Adam, if he had had superior wisdom, would have 
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warned his wife, instead of which he stood by like a poor earth-worm, and eat the 
fruit just because it was given to him; that Eve,—as’ Saint Paul teaches, “ the 
woman being deceived was in the transgression”—*“ if she had understood what was 
to follow, would never have disobeyed.” But we must give a little more promi- 
nence to another discovery of Mrs. Hale. In the sentence pronounced upon the 
serpent, “I will put enmity between thee and the woman,” Mrs. Hale finds new 

roof of the survival of good qualities in woman after the Fall. For, she asks, 
Ce could there be enmity between her and the Spirit of Evil, if she were wholly 
corrupt? There can be no enmity, unless there be some moral goodness against 
which the enmity can be exercised. Mrs. Hale remarks that this ‘‘ enmity has never 
been noticed by any writer on the Bible,” and we presume she’is correct in this ; at 
least, we do not remember to have met with it in any commentator. Man, it would 
seem, is so thoroughly depraved that Satan is on quite good terms with him, so good 
as not even to take the trouble of assailing him, while all the Satanic temptations 
and Devilish wiles and buffetings in this world are wholly carried on within the 
heart of woman.— We would give our brethren in misery some little consolation, if 
we could. But we cannot. We had better yield at once. A little while ago, 
equality only was claimed. Mrs. Hale asks fort still greater concessions,—and, if we 
are not careful, we shall sink lower and fare worse. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, we ought to say, that we most fully 
assent to much that Mrs. Hale says of her own sex. We readily acknowledge the 
superior moral purity of woman. We believe that hers has been the great Chris- 
tianizing and civilizing power in the world. We doubt not there is'much power in 
her still to be developed. We think Mrs. Hale has done a good service in writing 
this “ Record of Woman,” though the work is marred by 4 grave faults, 

We proceed to the biographical sketches. In view of Mrs. Hale’s theory, we ac- 
knowledge we had a curiosity to see how she would treat certain female characters 
of ancient history. We opened to the first portrait, and read the memoir of Agrip- 
pina IL The account which Mrs. Hale has given of this notorious woman is inex- 
plicable ; to speak plainly, it is a most palpable misrepresentation of history. This 
memuir is so totally at variance with the accounts in our most reliable histories, that 
we determined to look into the ancient writers and see if there were not some 

unds for the representation which Mrs. Hale has given. We could find none, 
ut our readers shall judge for themselves. 

Agrippina was the sister ofthe Emperor Caligula, the niece and wife of the 
Emperor Claudius, and the mother of the Emperor Nero. Her character as re 
sented by Dion Cassius, Tacitus, and Suetonius, was marked by cruelty, ambition, 
and lust, and her life stained by adultery, incest, and murder. Without going into 
detail, there are two or three transactions which we notice. 

Agrippina, together with her sister Livia, was banished by Caligula from Rome 
to an island near the Italian Coast. Mrs, Hale calls this banishment persecution, 
from her brother, who “accused her before the Senate of a participation in a con- 
spiracy, forced them to condemn her, and had her driven into exile, where she re- 
mained in constant fear of a violent death ;” and elsewhere she speaks of the 
“injuries” inflicted on her. Dion Cassius gives the following account of this affair. 
Caligula was at Lyons. While there he indulged with insane fury his appetite for 
murder, causing multitudes to be slain. Among the victims mentioned by Dion, is 
Lepidus, the husband of Caligula’s sister Drusilla. Of this Lepidus, Dion says, 
“he lived in adulterous intercourse with the sisters of his wife Agrippira and 
Livia, along with Caligula himself” Caligula also lived incestuously vith Drusilla. 
Dion then adds, “ Caligula banished these sisters, on account of their intercourse with 
Lepidus,” and “ wrote letters to the Senate, charging them with impiety and licen- 
tiousness.”—It is not necessary to investigate the motives of such a madman as 
Caligula. Butit isa perversion of language to speak of persecution in this connexion. © 
If Agrippina was the woman Mrs. Hale represents her, she rejoiced in the act which 
sent her to such a distance from such a brother. We need not add that the state- 
ment of “ forcing the Senate to condemn her” is quite apocryphal. 

A few years after, Caligula was murdered. Claudius succeeded him, and at once 
recalled Agrippina and her sister from exile. Some years later, Claudius slew his 
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infamous wife Messalina, and Pallas proposed Agrippina to him, according to Mrs. 
Hale, as the successor of Messalina, “ and after a year, during which she had much 
to contend with from rivalry and intrigue, the obstacle opposed to this marriage by 
the ties of consanguinity was relieved by a special law, and the daughter of 
Germanicus ascended the throne of Augustus.” Tacitus, and Dion agrees with 
him, gives a very different account of this transaction. Upon the murder of Mes- 
salina, a fierce contest arose for the hand of the widowed emperor. The freedmen 
of the palace took an active part in it, because Claudius was so much under the con- 
trol of his wives, that each wished to supply him with some one who was in 
his own interest; and the females, says Tcitus, flamed with no less zeal. The 
number of aspirants. was finally reduced, so that the contest lay between Lollia 
Paulina, Agrippina, and Aelia Petina, a divorced wife of Claudius. The emperor, 
distracted by the intercessions of the friends of the several —— at length 
summoned a council, and had the case argued before him. Tacitus gives the 
speeches of the several advocates, but Pallas, the advocate of Agrippina, succeed- 
ed ; aided, says Tacitus, by the allurements of Agrippina, who had frequent access 
as his niece to the emperor—who was with him frequently, says Dion, and “ behaved 
herself towards him more voluptuously than became a brother’s daughter.” But 
the marriage of an uncle with his niece had ever been abhorred at Rome as inces- 
tuous, and it was only through the artful management of the agents of Agrippina, 
that the Senate repealed the law, and they were at last formally senled t though 
they had lived from the first as husband and wife. It seems to us this shameless 
transaction ought not to be set forth in the dainty language Mrs. Hale makes use 
of. Mrs. Hale dwells largely on the successful administration of Agrippina, who 
had now taken the reins of government into her own hands. Besides the public 
prosperity, “the reserve and dignity of her deportment produced a reform in the 
mansers of the palace,”—unless, says Tacitus, some advantage was to be gained by 
impurity ; and he declares elsewhere, that during her marriage, she indulged in 
every kind of wickedness. 

We will briefly follow her career as empress. She first projects a marriage 
between her son by her first marriage, Domitius, afterwards named Nero, and 
Octavia, the daughter of Claudius by Messalina. But as Octavia was already be- 
trothed, this could only be done by crime, and the crime was committed ; the marriage 
consummated ; thus relieving her, says Mrs. Hale, from maternal anxiety! S 
next managed to raise Nero to an equality with Brittanicus, the son of Claudius, 
and heir to the throne. (We may mention parenthetically, she murdered, about 
this time, her former rival, Lollia, and the illustrious Calpurnia, out of the idlest 
jealousy.) Next, through Pallas,—who since advocating her claims to the hand of the 
emperor, had lived in adulterous intercourse with her—she persuaded Claudius to 
adopt Nero as his own son, Brittanicus, in the meanwhile, being treated with 
the most refined cruelty, and left to grow up without education, and without atten- 
tion or notice from any one. At last Agrippina poisoned her husband, and raised 
Nero to the throne. 

Now how does the reader suppose Mrs. Hale represents this accumulation of 
crimes? We quote: “On the occasion of the adoption of her son to the exclusion 
of the emperor's own child by Messalina, the infant Brittanicus, she received the 
cognomen of Augusta; and to the prophetic augur who bade her ‘ beware lest 
the son she had so elevated might prove her ruin,’ she yee ‘let me perish, but, 
let Nero reign’ In this answer we have the secret of her great actions, and the 
motive for all her imputed (the italics are ours) crimes. Amidst all her lofty 
aspirations, her keen sense of injuries inflicted, her consciousness of power ac- 
quired, there was one deep and redeeming affection; this brilliant despot, the 
astute politician of her age, was still above alland in all—a mother!” Was it a 
*mother’s heart that murdered Lollia Paulina? Was it a mother’s heart that ad- 
mitted the advocate Pallas to her embraces? Was it a mother’s heart that degraded 
and crushed the young and unprotected Brittanicus, systematically laboring to 
prevent the culture of his mind, and gradually to accustom him to the lowest con- 
ditions of life, that he might neither aspire to be emperor, nor be fitted for the 
station? Was it a mother’s heart that poisoned her husband ! 
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We are aware Mrs. Hale denies this charge. She says, “Agrippina has been 
accused of poisoning her husband, but on no sufficient grounds.” Mrs. Hale should 
not have written that sentence. Dion Cassius, (Lib. 60,Sec. 84,) Tacitus, (An. Lib, 12, 
Sec. 66-7,) and Suetonius (Claudius, Sec. 44) all assert unequivocally that fact ; and 
the two former even mention the person (Locusta) through whom she administered 
the poison. Tacitus declares that even all the particulars of the deed were after- 
wards fully known, and were stated by contemporary writers. 

But Mrs. Hale dwells upon this example of maternal love. “In all this great 
historical drama, who was the manager, who was the most efficient actor? man or 
woman? Whose was the superior mind? Who was the intellectual agent? Was 
it the wily Seneca? the ductile Burrhus? the sordid army ? the servile senate? the 
excitable people? or the consistent, concentrated Agrippina; who, actuated by 
one all-absorbing feeling, in the pursuit of one great object, put them all in motion? 
that feeling was maternal love, that object the empire of the world.” Maternal 
love! If it were possible to degrade that sacred name, the selection of such an 
example would surely doit. Was it maternal love that offered to her son—“ suum 
potius cubiculum ac sinum”? (Tac. An. Lib. 13, Sec. 13.) But we will not pur- 
= the subject. We cannot account for the appearance of such a memoir in this 
volume. 

We do not condemn the whole work for the faults of a few pages of it. Many 
of the other memoirs, which we have read, seem to be fairly done, though in some 
~= instances, Mrs. Hale has not been, in our opinion, a sufficiently stern censor 
of vice. 

We chanced to observe that Mrs. Hale speaks of Dr. Hawes, as “ pastor of the 
Baptist church, in Hartford.” 

he reader will find in the end of the volume a list of female missionaries of the 
American Board, of the Baptist, Presbyterian and Episcopal Foreign Missionary 
societies. We refer to this, on account of a note which is appended to the list. 
To explain it, we are compelled to say that of the female missionaries, whose names 
are recorded, 512 belong to the American Board, 141 to the Baptist, 85 to the 
Presbyterian, and 32 to the Episcopal society. In view of the smallness of this 
latter number, Mrs. Hale says, “at the first view we are inclined to exclaim— 
‘how smal! the*number of female missionaries sent out by our Episcopal churches !” 
And so it is—yet, the few have done much, and are now wielding great influence. 
Is it not because these women were better qualified for their work than those of other 
denominations?” The italics are ours. We leave the unfounded assumption unan- 
swered. The insinuation was unworthy Mrs. Hale. She has done a wrong to some 
= most, highly educated and refined females that have adorned the Christian 

urch. 


Memoirs of the Lives of Robert Haldane of Airthrey, and of his brother, James 
Alexander Haldane, Esq., of the Inner ‘Temple, Barrister-at-Law. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers, 285 Broadway. 1853. 


We have read this volume with deep interest. We find here a new illustration 
of the power of the Gospel to mould the heart of man, and of the influence of 
men thus formed upon the world. Descended from an ancient family, and possess- 
ed of hereditary wealth, both brothers entered the naval service of their country, 
where already more than one near relative had attained to distinction. They them- 
selves had excited the highest hopes of brilliant success, but the providence and the 
grace of God withdrew them from the bloody fields of war, to proclaim the Gospel 
of Peace. It was these brothers, who, at a time of spiritual death in the church 
of Scotland, were made the instruments of producing a revival of religion, which 
has continued to exist down even to the present day. It was the elder brother, Robert 
Haldane, who, u the restoration of peace, was again made the instrument of a 
revival of pure religion on the Continent, at Geneva and Montauban, the blessed 
fruits of which were seen in bringing into the kingdom such men as Malan and 
D’Aubigné, and which was the beginning of the efforts since made‘ to evangelize 
the continent. Both brothers devoted wealth, influence, and talent to the cause of 
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of Christ. The results of their labors show how much can be accomplished by a sin- 
cere, single devotedness of soul, and by a controlling purpose of life, to serve the 
spiritual interests of men. They died as they lived, firm in faith, and rejoicing 
in hope. We think this volume is entitled to a prominent place in the religious 
biographies of the age. 


Religion Divorced from Theology. A Farewell Discourse, preached before the 
Congregational Society in Groveland, August 29, 1852. By Davip A. Wasson. 
Second Edition. Published by request. Boston: Printed by Thurston, Torry & 
Emerson. 1852. pp. 82. 


The author of this Discourse has favored the readers of the New Englander 
with two able articles—‘‘Isaac Barrow” and ‘“ Bacon”—composed in a sustained, 
carefully wrought, and individual style of writing. We may be supposed, there- 
fore, to take an interest in whatever he writes. The present discourse has reached a 
second edition, and we should have noticed it before, had not the copy for the New 
Englander failed to reach the Editor. We know not that we understand the cir- 
cumstances under which this discourse was delivered, and there may be bearings of 
it which we do not perceive; but upon the main point, of the utter worthlessness 
of creeds and formularies when bereft of the spirit which gave them life, we 
strongly sympathize with the writer, while at the same time we hold that it is only 
the truth—the vivid realization of the relations which the human soul sustains to 
God and Eternity—that gives rise to and supports a permanently beneficial course of 
Holy Living. We presume Mr. Wasson would not dissent from this ; for external 
action must be too mechanical and formal to satisfy a mind that is in earnest, and 
that ponders seriously the deep things of the soul. We give the following ex- 
tracts. 

“ Previous to the Reformation, Catholicism had become, to a large degree, both 
incredible and insincere. It satisfied neither the reason nor the conscience of those 
who really had a reason and a conscience of their own. But it laid upon all the 
duty of intellectual submission, of passive, unquestioning acquiescence,—just as 
the same is laid upon us as a duty now, by the Protestant Popery of the day,— 
and for a time succeeded in keeping down the up-struggling intejlect and moral 
sense of the people, Still, Mind and Heart would not sleep; still, earnest and 
sincere souls yearned, with longings that would not be wholly silent, nor e!ways de- 
nied, for somewhat better, deeper, truer,—they as yet hardly knew what. 

“ When at length the Bible became known, their need seemed at once to be sup- 
plied; and that long repressed and smothered heat of their souls flamed forth in 
strong practical endeavor. That ancient and venerable writing was All new and 
fresh to them; its depth and richness seemed unfathomable and inexhaustible; 
and the division into chapters and verses favored a ready application to life. And 
out of this faith in the Letter of Scripture arose at once a Radicalism, the most 
uncompromising and the most reverent the world has seen for many and many a 
century. Of this the Puritans gave the best instance. They rose up, heart-full 
with determination to renew and remould all things according to the Letter of the 
Bible. All private and public conduct; all institutions and organizations, religious, 
social and political ; all education and culture were to be strictly and faithfully con- 
formed to and shapen by the Letter of Scripture. Whatever came in the way of 
this—however long established, however endeared, however wrought into the 
structure of society,—was to be torn away and flung aside. No private affection, 
no private nor public interest, was allowed to interfere in hindrance of this one 
grand duty of renewing all things according to their new light. Once for all it was 
to be recognized that this earth is the Lord’s—a place for divine justice, truth, 
mercy, to act in; that we are nut here to feed ourselves fat, and each cunningly 
engross to himself what sweetmeats and gewgaws he may ; that we are here to 
obey a will higher than our own private, egotistic will, and to subserve interests 

ander than the interests of our stomachs, pockets, and nervous susceptibilities ; 
in fine, that the world belongs to the Infinite God, and that we are bere to live 
forth His life and to do His work. The sacred energy of this conviction,—this 
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faith,—everflowed in the noblest action; it made them also terribly severe upon 
the idlers, the pleasure-hunters and self-seekers of the world. They called u 
all men to come over and be upon the Lord’s side, and engage in the work of 
making this earth divine. The uncompromising sternness of their Radicalism gave 
a like sternness to their character and manners; they became almost fierce and 
ruthless in the resolution with which they bore themselves. With firm lips and 
knit brows, and clenched hands, but with thoughts both reverent and kindly in their 
souls, they strode toward the mark. Did. the timid or selfish, and perhaps semi- 
conscientious conservatives of that day cry out, ‘You will overturn and destroy 
every thing?’ There came back no apology, excuse, or the like, but only the stern 
prayer and watchword of the Puritans, ‘ Overturn and overturn, till he whose 
right it is shall reign king of nations as now king of saints;’ a prayer sometimes 
traditionally uttered in our day, and which, as spoken commonly, means—nothing, 
, Said Hooker of Connecticut, ‘The priestly and prophetical character of Christ has 
been sufficiently acknowledged ; the great work remaining is to install him in his 
kingly office.” Or, as we should phrase it, the great work remaining was to give a 
living practical and social application to Christianity. : 

«Now, in what Ihave named, lay the true Religion of the Puritans; in their 
adoring recognition of a spiritual law of life, and their devoted endeavor to bring 
that law into practical operation. Their idea of such law might not be the purest, 
nor the largest, possible ; it was not; but such a law they did joyfully and rever- 
ently recognize, such a law they did strive with right faithful endeavor to actualize 
on this earth. Therein, I repeat, lay the Religion of the Puritans; not in their the- 
ology, which only came after, but in this earnest recognition of spiritual law, and 
this religious fidelity to the same.” * * * * 

“The Catholic Church had a theological system, which professed to be a suffi- 
cient answer to all questions. To this they could point, and, with a perversion of 
language, truly, say, ‘ This is our Faith. The Reformers at first had no such 
system ; and they, doubtless, found themselves embarrassed by the thousand times 
repeated and taunting challenge, ‘Tell what you believe.’ Moreover, the habits 
of thought of that period impelled every speculative man to exercise himself in 
producing a theological system. We have grown wiser, I hope; have learned 
modesty ; if nat, we deserve to be whipped for obstinate and unnecessary stupidity. 
But, indeed, it must be plain to us at last, that we cannot form even a complete 
theory of man, much less a theory of God and the universe. We have learned, I 
hope, to look nearer home, and to mind our own business better ; to leave God to 
carry forward His work, and to give our chief attention to ours. Not so then, how- 
ever. The Reformers were some three hundred years our juniors, and had not 
learned so well what man can, and what he cannot, do. Accordingly, urged on by 
the circumstances of the times, and withal thereto inwardly incited, they soon pro- 
duced a scheme of dogma, drawn by logical process from the Letter of Scripture, 
as complete and pretentious as that of the Catholics themselves. At once, around 
the points of difference between this and the old theology, controversy began to 
rage ; and soon there grew up on both sides a peculiar phraseology, by a man’s use 
of which his affinities could readily be discovered. An immense importance began 
to be attached to theological opinions, even to phrases and words ; because these 
were the badges by which the parties were designated. Yet observe this, the 
ground of the attachment of the Puritans to Calvinistic theology was not specula- 
tive, but moral; namely, as it symbolized the great spiritual movement in which they 
were engaged,—symbolized that earnest individual recognition of spiritual law, and 
that devoted endeavor to actualize the same, which constituted their religion.” 
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Ancient Christianity exemplified in the private, domestic, social, and civil Life of 
the Primitive Christians, and in the Original Institutions, Offices, Ordinances, 
and Rites of the Church. By Lyman Coreman. Philadelphia: Lippencott, 
Grambo & Co, 1852. 


We wish this book were in the hands of every Congregational pastor, and every 
intelligent Congregational layman in the land. The reader, who is a 
tionalist, will here see that it was spiritwal religion, and not the religion of forma, 
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that for more than two hundred years prevailed in the Christian church. He will 
here see that the form of the simple Commonwealth was the form of church gov- 
ernment for more than two hundred years—the Congregational church government, 
just such as he is familiar with. He will here see how gradually, through the 
natural te - of the depraved heart, the priesthood usurped the power origin- 
ally lodged in the whole brotherhood, and that the vaunted examples of the fourth 


century are mere usurpations. Congregativnalists must return to the study of 
church history. The history of the first two centuries—the history of the church be- 
fore the priesthood grew corrupt—is ours; it demonstrates the Apostolic origin of 
our church. The most lea and profound historians of the church—the learned 
scholars of Germany—affirm it. Mr. Coleman has done a good service in writing 
this book. We hope he may continue his useful investigations ; and we hope too 
os ear oe will take such an interest in his labors, as to encourage him to 
80. ’ 


The Mystery Solved ; or, Ireland's Miseries, the grand Cause and Cure. By Rev. 
*Epwarp Marcus Dm, A.M, M.D., Missionary Agent to the Irish Presbyterian 
church, New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 285 Broadway. 1853. 


One of the strongest arguments, though an indirect one, we have ever read 
against the Papal priesthood. Itis not political oppression which has destroyed 
Ireland, but a corrupt, brutalizing priesthood, who, under cover of pleading and 
repelling the political wrongs of an oppressed people, have sought to degrade their 
souls. This is here proved. A comparison of the Protestant province of Ulster 
with the Catholic provinces of Connaught and Munster, tells the whole story— 
and we have in this book the comparison made, not by rhetorical declamation and 
idle invective, but by statistics. ere are several classes of persons to whom we 
would recommend this little volume ; first, those politicians, who just before elec- 
tion contribute large sums of money to be handled by the ay priesthood ; 
secondly, those noisy orators who spout about the wrongs of Ireland, for they will 
here see that the greatest wrongs have proceeded from her tyrannical priesthood ; 
and finally, all genuine Protestants who would know the greatness of the bless- 
ings which the Reformation has conferred upon them. 


Far Off ; or, Asia and Australia Described, with Illustrations. By the Author of 
the “ Peep of Day,” etc., etc., etc. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 285 
Broadway. 1853. 

One can hardly read this charming little volume without wishing that more of 
our juvenile literature was like it. If truth is often stranger than fiction, and more 
fitable, so may it be equally entertaining. We take this book as an example. 

Blending happily instruction and entertainment, it is also pervaded by a genial re- 

ligious influence. Furnishing brief sketches of countries and tribes “far off” in 

Asia and Australia, of which comparatively little is known, it sets forth, in connex- 

ion with them, the value of Christianity to civilize and meliorate the condition of 

mankind. We wish it a place in all our domestic libraries, as also in those collect- 
ed for Sabbath schools and Bible classes. 


Historu of Greece. By Gronce Grorz, Esq. 10 vols. New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 229 and 331 Pearl street. 1853. 

This is by far the best History of Greece in the English language; and English 
literature has not been deficient in this pee nny Dr. Gillies’ history is well 
known. He was a man of respectable learning, and has given in a somewhat am- 
bitious style, the current account of Grecian events. But he amend no power of 
historical criticism and very little true insight into the life and spirit of ancient times. 
Mitford did indeed make a new and independent examination of the original sources 
of Grecian history, but his mind was narrow and he was unable to combine the 
multitude of separate events into one whole. It is rather a narrative of many dis- 
jointed events, than a development of the life of the people, seen through these 
events, Besides be wrote with all the prejudiced feelings of modern political par- 
tisans. His views of what history should be, never went beyond a political pam- 
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et. All tyrants are praised, and every friend of freedom is condemned. In 
addition to all this, though the author of an Essay on the Harmony of La 

he writes in a style the most barbarous and discordant. Still, the very prejudice 

with which he wrote gave keenness to his investigations, and we are indebted to him 

for a few things not before known or understood. Thirlwall’s history comes next in 
order. It exhibits sagacity and candor. It also embodies in a commendable man- 
per the results of modern scholarship. It corrects many false statements of Mitford 
and the author is on the whole quite impartial in his estimate of the ancient politi- 
cal systems. Still there was room for another history. Thirlwall’s history is not 
particularly well written. It is nota carefully digested and thoroughly arran 
work. It is destitute of every artistic merit. The author is without imagination, 
and without any of that idealizing power, which gives to history the completeness 
and perfection of a work of art. 

e do not say that Grote’s work reaches he ideal of Grecian history, but it is a 
very great improvement upon former histories. It is characterized by profound 
scholarship, a just and independent judgment, breadth of view, and a genuine —_ 
thy with the cause of popular liberty. It is generally admitted by scholars that he 
has thrown new light upon many subjects. We may mention as examples, his views 
of the Homeric poems, and his estimate of the Sophists in the time of Socrates. 
We might refer to many others. But we do not propose a full account of this 
history ; we wish merely to commend it to our readera, as by far the best in our 
language. 

Select British Eloquence : Embracing the best speeches entire, of the most eminent 
Orators of Great Britain, for the last two centuries; with sketches of their lives, 
an estimate of their genius, and notes, critical and explanatory. By Cuaunory A. 
Goopricn, D. D., Professor in Yale College. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1852. 8vo, pp. 947. . 


This valuable volume has been before the public less than three months, but it is 
already so well known and has been so favorably received, that criticism. of ours is 
almost needless. We cannot forbear to add our judgment to that of other critics, 
that it is a volume of great value, and is alike honorable to the author and to the 
literature of the country. Its character is well described by the title. It consists 
of the best speeches of all the eminent British Orators from Sir John Eliot, who 
was born in 1590, to Lord Brougham, who is still living. The speeches selected are 
the best and the most characteristic speeches of each orator, and they are given en- 
tire. In the case of the more eminent, Chatham, Burke, Fox, Pitt, Erskine, Canning 
and Brougham so many are selected, that the scholar who is not ambitious to 
sess the collected works of each of these great men, may be assured that this volume 
contains enough to satisfy his practical necessities. Prefixed to the selected speeches 
ofeach orator, is an elaborate sketch of his life, distinguished for diligent research, 
careful judgment, condensed information, and felicitous description. No person 
who has not given himself to studies of this kind, can appreciate the difficulty of 
ascertaining the exact truth in respect to the character of the leading orators of 
Great Britain, by reason of the strong prejudices for and against them, which are 
transmitted as the beir-looms of party, to succeeding generations. A sober and crit- 
ical estimate of the genius of each is almost as rare, for the same reason. To pre- 
pare sketches of this kind has involved geat labor on the part of the author, a labor 
which he would not have encountered, had he not been aided by the studies of his 
life. Could he not have drawn upon the gathered stores of his professional studies, 
he would not have undertaken this special labor. In these sketches, we have the 
choice, well-ripened fruits of years of enthusiastic und devoted study. The thou- 
sands of pupils who have been excited by the enthusiasm of the author, and in- 
structed by his criticisms, will find in this work, a pleasant memorial of valued 
instruction, as well as a permanent addition to their intellectual wealth. In addi- 
tion to these sketches, the numerous foot-notes, explanatéry illustrations, answer a 
multitude of inquiries which no ordinary student of the history of English Politics, 
can answer for himself To prepare these notes has been the work of labor and of 
time, involving as they have done, the sagacity to start the question, the knowledge 
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which would suggest the means of answering it, and the industry to seek for the 
solution till it was found. 

The practical usefulness of this volume promises tobe great. We are a nation of 
debaters. We glory in being able to speak in public. Every young man who as- 
pires to gain influence over his fellow-men desires to qualify himself to address 
them with ease and with No are so important for this end, as the 
critical stuéy of the great works of English eloquence. The eloquence of the bar 
and of the forum is our especial delight. This volume not only gives the youth, 
the best specimens of these kinds of English oratory, but illustrates them with 
biography and history. We do not see how it can fail to be the hand-book of mul- 
titudes of the young men of our country. 

It also furnishes convenient and copious examples for analysis, both rhetorical and 
logical, and as such is admirably adapted to the convenience of students in colleges 
and higher schools. Exercises of this sort can be pursued with the greatest advan- 
tage by the aspirant after professional eminence, during the earlier years of his pro- 
fessional life The man who is determined to excel at the bar, in the pulpit, or on 
the political arena, cannot adopt a wiser course of study, than that for which this 
book is so conveniently adapted. 

It gives us great pleasure as the friends of the esteemed author, to speak in such 
terms of his work. We are certain that a thorough examination of the volume it- 
self, will more than justify the truth of our remarks, 


Science and the Scriptures. A Discourse before the New York Alpha of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. By Rev. Bensamin N. Martin. Schenectady, 1852. pp. 43. 


The progress in natural science at the present day is exceedingly rapid ; and its 
bearings on our views of the Bible are very important. There can be no doubt 
that the modern astronomical and geological views serve to remove several objec- 
tions which have been thought to lie against the teachings of the holy Scriptures. 

1. Some philosophers have denied the fact of a proper creation, as taught in the 
Bible ; and have held to what they call an infinite series of causes andeffects. But 
geologists affirm with a dogmatism, which appearances are supposed to warrant, 
that the very crust of the earth furnishes abundant evidence of repeated destruc- 
tion of this our globe, and of the renovation of the same by a new creative energy. 
Of course our world, in its present state, is not in the view even of scientific men, 
an infinite series, 

2. Some philosophers have objected that a gradual creation in six successive 
days, such as is described by Moses, is unworthy of the majesty and power of God. 
But the appearances in the earth, just alluded to, as viewed by geologists, amply 
refute this objection, by showing that there have been many repeated acts of crea- 
tion. 
8. It is to many a natural and almost an unanswerable objection to the Mosaic 
account of the creation, that the earth acquires its form and adjustment before the 
sun and stars. But, according to the nebular theory which is now attracting atten- 
tion, the exterior planets are formed before the primary body, in full accordance 
with Moses. 

4. Some might object that Moses represents light as first formed, then the watery 
deep, then the dry land, as if proceeding in an inverted order; but the Mosaic 
order accords with the nebular theory, now so popular, which supposes the original 
matter existing in a gaseous state, first to give out light and heat by condensation, 
then to become aqueous, and finally solid. 

5. Some, arguing from the general stability of the laws of nature, have objected 
to the biblical representation of a future more glorious and happy state of things on 
this earth. But the nebular theory, as connected with the law of successive devel- 
opments, removes this objection at once. 

6. Some philosophers of a modern French school, as St. Hilaire, have denied the 
existence of design in nature, and have refused to recognize final causes in science. 
But Cavier, in his labors on fossil remains, by adopting an opposite principle, viz: 
that an intelligent reason exists for each modification of organic structure in the 
fossil animal to adapt it to its conditions of existence, was enabled, almost with 
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prophetic ken, to deduce from a portion of the animal the whole structure, as 
afterwards verified by the discovery of a perfect skeleton. This mapy incident 
was a successful refutation of the atheistical doctrine stated above. 8 point has 
been happily illustrated by Rev. Professor Martin. 

Thus we see that advancing science, by giving more scope and freedom of action 
to the operations of God and nature, has put to silence many unfounded objections 
to the volume of divine truth. 


Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, or Illustrations, by Daa and ax mon. of the 
history, scenery, biography, relics and traditions of the War for Independence. 
By Benson J. Lossinc. With six hundred engravings on wood, by Lossing and 
Barritt, chiefly from original sketches by the author. 2 volumes, Harper & 
Brothers, 

We have so frequently spoken of this valuable work, that we need do no more, 
on its completion, than reiterate our former opinion, Mr. Lossing has done a most 
valuable service to his country. He has secured from destruction, so far as the 
pencil can do it, many interesting relics of the Revolution, and has placed within 
the reach of almost every one, a multitude of objects which will always be inter- 
esting. The two volumes contain about fifteen hundred imperial octavo pages, 
well printed, and on good paper. There are over one thousand engravings on 
wood, chiefly of scenes drawn by the author, for which purpose he traveled very 
extensively in every part of the country. Among these engravings are between 
two and three hundred faithful portraits of distinguished men, fac-similes of the 
autographs of about five hundred; various plans of battles; drawings of build- 
ings; sketches of scenery, and, of other things a multitude too large to be enumera- 
ted. This deserves to be a household book in every American family. 


Cornelius Nepos, with Notes historical and explanatory. By Cuartes Antuow, 
LL. D., Professor of the Greek and Latin languages in Columbia College, Rector 
of the High School, ete. etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 

This is a good edition of Cornelius Nepos. It is annotated and illustrated with 
Dr. Anthon’s usual fullness of learning. We have looked at several passages, 
with the accompanying notes, and find every thing that is difficult well explained, 
and a good dplcutaned which the scholar ought to find out for himself. But, it 
is useless at this late hour to dwell upon this point—the boys have carried the day, 
and this method of annotation has proved its popularity by the surest test, the 
sales of the bookseller. 


The Summer and Winter of the Soul. By Rev. Erskine Neal, M. A., Author of 
“the Closing Scene.” New York: published by M. W. Dodd, corner of Spruce 
street and City Hall Square. 1853. New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 

Light in a Dark Alley. By Henry A. Rowtanp, Author of a work “ The 
Common Maxims of Infidelity,” and on “The Path of Life.” New York: same. 
New Haven: same. 


The Finland Family; or, Fancies taken for Facts. A Tale of the Past for the 
Present. By Mrs. Susan Brayton Cornwett. New York and New Haven: 
same. 


The Last Days of Elisha ; translated from the German of Krummacher. With 
an Introduction by Ganptner Sraine, D.D. New York and New Haven: same. 


We quote from the preface of the first of the above works: “ Instances in the 
life of the devoted, and the self denying, of spiritual declension and of spiritual tri- 
umph, may act as beacons—warning the self-confident, and cheering the despondent.” 
Instances of this sort are given from the lives of several well known individ 
Claudius Buchanan, Caroline Fry, Edward Irving and others. But what has Francis 
Jeffrey to do in this company of “ the devoted and self denying?” How can his life 
illustrate the summer and the winter of the soul? The most melancholy book we 
have lately read, are the Memoirs of Francis Jeffrey. Scarce one word is there 
through the whole of them which indicates his opinions or his feelings upon the great 
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subjects of eternity. A respectable Heathen, a Socrates, a Plato, a Cicero, would 
have said more; and to have such a man brought forward by a Christian divine to 
illustrate the summer and the winter of the soul, is not a little remarkable. In a 
word, this book is nothing less than a barefaced imposition. It was not worthy of 
being printed, to say nothing of a re-print. 

The other books in the above list we cheerfully reeommend—and it is indeed 
very rare that we have to find fault with anything from the press of Mr. Dodd. 
rit mgs, we are giad to see that he proposes to publish other works of Krum- 
macher, 


The Private Life of Daniel Webster. By Cuartes Lanman. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. 1853. 

Mr. Lanman was private secretary to Daniel Webster, and had many facilities 
for learning much of Mr. Webster’s private history. Mr. Lanman has done well in 
publishing these memorials; and they are of great importance to a just estimate 
of the great orator and statesman. 


Life and Memorials of Daniel Webster ; from the New York Times. 2 vols. New 

York: D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. 

The reading community were under great obligation to the editors of the Dail 
Times, for the very full accounts they published at the time of Mr. Webster's dea 
It seems they were prepared by General S. P. Lyman. These are now published, 
together with other matter; and we think they are well deserving of a permanent 
record. There are many interesting things in these volumes, but perhaps the most 
interesting, is Mr. Webster's Brief, in the case which grew out of the Dorr Rebel- 
lion. How much would we now give for such an outline of one of the great 
speeches of Demosthenes or Cicero ! 


Footst A our Forefathers. What they suffered and what they taught. Describ- 
ing boon ities, and portraying a and events conspicuous in the struggles 
for Religious Liberty. With thirty-six Illustrations. By James G. Muaut. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington street. 1852. New Haven: T. H. 
Pease. 

The title gives a fair account of this book. It contains a collection of much in- 
teresting matter, and the wood engravings presvunt the reader in this country with 
many relics and antiquities which will be interesting to him. We have perused 
the book with pleasure. 

Romance of American History. By Joseru Banvarp. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 
59 Washington street. 1853. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

This third volume of Mr. Banvard’s American histories is, we think, superior to 

~ the provating ones, and we are glad to learn that the series is well received by the 
publi 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Successful Merchant. Sketches of the Life of Mr. Samugt Bungerr, late of 
Kingswood Hall. By Witttam Arraur. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 
Broadway. 1853. 

In a hasty perusal of this volume, we formed a favorable judgment of it. 


Meyer's Universum. Vol. i, Part xii. New York: Hermann J. Meyer, 164 William 
street. New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 
We think the publisher has fulfilled fairly the promises of his prospectus, and 
that his subscribers must be well satisfied with what they have receiv 


A Tract for the Times ; or, Elemental Contrast between the Religion of Forms, 
and of the Spirit. By S.S. Schmucker, D. D. pp. 58. 
Whatever Dr. Schmucker writes is sure to be characterized by candor, good 
sense and learning, and in these respects the present pamphlet does not belie its 
parentage. It is timely. We hope it may be extensively circulated. 
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